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DIDACTICS 


M A N N P: R S . 

On tlu« subject many treatises, grave and gay, have 
been piibJisJied, in aJl languages, {rtomo thirty or more 
years ago, everyljody read “ Lord ChosterfjoJd’s Letters 
with more profit to the minor than to tiie greater morals, 
8uch ] looks as “ The Comjiletc Gentleman,” “ Casa*s Trea- 
tise,” “ The Coiirtier’s Guide,” &c. <fcc. have also been in 
great vogue, but, superseded of late years, by countless 
epitomes and manuals. Among those of recent date, the 
very best, in our humlile <?stimation, is the “ Parisiim Ma ^ 
dame Ct'lnart's f’(»de <tC Politeness,” of which the good 
Host on translafiou has passed througli a second edition. 

Th(' objeef of the lady is to tcjich youth of both sexes 
“ propriety of dejiortiiuini,” that is, according to the 
highest authorities and practice of the French capital, 
where tlie bienseances, the rules of good-breeding, are 
supposed to be better understood than elsewhere. It may 
be a matter of igaonie curiosity, as it is certainly instruc- 
tiv’^o, to know wliat are the views and reasonings of an 
accomplished lady of Paris on this important and copious 
subject, and what she deems to be the received canons 
and approved usages of the French haut or bon ton. We 
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are tempted to cite some of them. It is not our main but 
a part of our design to give hints to American “ youth of 
both sexes it is possible that French oxample'iind doc- 
trine, sound in themselves, may not in every instance be 
American practi<?e. 

• We shall digress from thVm to American habits, as (iir 
as our present limits will allow. 

We begin with a g<»iieral definition of politeness, which 
is pronounced to be “ the desire, of phrasing those with 
whom we are obliged tc) five, and in a manner eaiising 
all around us to be satisfietl with us — sufK-riors with our 
respect ; equals, with our c‘.ste<Mu ; and inferiors with our 
kindness.” Politeness is tlie reverse of narrow and vul- 
igar selfishness — of the indulgence of our animal nature 
ill social inlercoiirse, !t is, however, sound }M)licy, gene- 
ral expediency, on the whole and in tlie end. All gain ’oy 
it in externals, as w ell as by the con.scioiisnoss of delicacy 
and refinement, llt'iicvolenee is its main sjiring : order 
and harmony, mutual good will ami general comfort are 
its results. “Excessive gaiety, extravagant joy, great 
depression of spirits, anger, love, Jealousy, avarice, and, 
in fine, all the vehement passions, are dangerous shoals 
propriety of dejxniment.” M()(ieration is ('ssenlial, 
therefore : there must lx; seTf-comniand and self-denial ; 
so that manners are in fict morals, “In an assembly of 
trulv polite peo »1e, all evil seems to be unknown; what is 
just, estimable and good, or what wt call fit or suitable, 
is felt on all sides’ ; — actions and language alike indicate it. 
A stranger to the advantages of a polite edu nation will feel 
at once the*gi'ace and value of urbanity, if he has any 
natural ju.stness of thought and sagacity in observation,” 
Let us now go into some details. 

Whoever enters a church, during divine wmrship, 
should conform to the general ceremonial; preserve an 
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a'rr of respectful attention, and consult in behaviour wjjat 
may be presumed the feelings and objects of the congre- 
gation. Slic condemns all raillery, even in the ordinary 
intercourse of the world, against any religious obser- 
vances ; she would rigidly exclude from tlie mouths of 
her own — the plom sex, all levity, and above all, infi- 
delity, on religious lopics; as she would oaths, invectives, 
douhIvH and so forth. Witfi regard to the treat- 

ment of parents by children, she says — “ We ought always 
to address them in a respeetful and kind tone; to anti- 
cipate thiMn in everything; to ask their advice; to receive 
their reproofs with submission; to be silent witfi regard 
to the errors they commit ; to show them a lively grati- 
tude on evt'ry occasion.” As to the relation of husband 
and wiR', slu' begins with a reproof— “ You use all your 
exertions t<» jileuse the world whicli you si»e only curso- 
rily, and in which 5'ou have power to pro(*iin‘ only a few 
moments or hours of pleasure, and you neglect to be 
agrc<'able to your husband and wife, witli whom you 
cxptTt The happiness of a whole lif(\” She pr'vscribes it 
as important — “ To dress with TU'otnt'ss and elegant sim- 
plicity even at home ; to entertain with particular kind- 
ness the fritaids of the person wilh whom yon are coi% 
nected by iiuirriaire ; nevej»to pry into e.icli other’s little 
secrets ; to ccmsnlt each oIIkt’s inclination and sentiments 
in small ns Nvell as great concerns ; to make perpetually 
mutual concessions ; to abstain t/i puhilc from every mark 
ofalfection too cfjnspicuous, and every exclusive attention. 
Married or betrothed persons, w’ho, in society, place them- 
selves continually near one anotlier, and wdio converse 
much and dal■(^e together, do not escape ridicule, though 
their own feelings blind them to the penalty.” 

• With regard to the treatment of domestics, Madame 
Celnart has it that courtesy is to be observed towards 
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them; that an expression, a gesture, or at least a look of 
thankfulness is due every time they render a service ; that 
it is necessary to show them indulgence frequently, in 
order to be able to rebuke them efficaciously; that ser- 
vants, treated witli suitable civility and regard, are likely 
tq be grateful, zealous, and iisoful in the desin^d degree 
and modes. Neatness in apparel, civility between them- 
selves, and attentiveness and deference to all your visitors, 
are to be exacted from thorn invariably. 

Ladies and genti<‘nu'n, both, are advised to impose on 
themselves a rule to be dressed at sodk' particular hour 
of the morning, (the carlie.st possilile) in rjnler to be pre- 
pared to attend to duties down stairs to see visitors or 
persons on business. A late dishabille is a .slovenly habit, 
which Interferes not only with poljten(\‘<s, but duties. 
Neither hot nor cold wt\ither excuses it — not even a novel 
or chaiiiber-gos.sjp. And the i»arlour is hidicalod as the 
place for the ladies, particularly the yt.ung, when they 
have not material domestic oeenpations, or calls of study 
and business up stairs. Appearamf*' abroad in the morn- 
ing in any other than a neat and tidy cln'ss, or an elegant 
and simple urg/igc, is not tc»leratofL “ Every one knows,” 
^ds our author, “ that, whatev'er be the fortune of a t/aimg* 
lady, her dress ought ulw'uysf in form as well ns orna- 
ments, to exhibit jess of a rcchvrchc character, and should 
be let s showy than that of inarrie<] ladies, Co.stly cash- 
mere.s, very rim furs, and diamonds, as well as many 
other brilliant ornaments, an^ forbidden to a young lady. 
Dress should, too, be regulated, be simple or rich, accord- 
ing to the general estimation of the means of the lady. In 
no case, should old ladies use gaudy colours, recherche 
patterns, very late fa^iliions, or gorgeous ornaments. Jf 
obliged to w ear wigs, they should avoid hair, too thick, 
or too full of curls.” 
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Madame Colnart lays tlic utmost stress upon the jjreat- 
ost possible care of reputation. She prescribes, therefore, 
—not pnulcry or cold reserve,— but guarded and disci- 
plined conduct — more expedient in cities and all lurgr 
assemblages and public places than elsewhere. The 
restraints imposed on girls or ycujiig unmarrwjd ladies 
are severer in h'rance than in Great ^IJritain or America. 
“A lady ought to have a mod(!St and iru'nsnred gait; 
too great hurry injures the grace which might to charac- 
terise her; a Haunting carriage betra3^s efourderie or bold- 
ness; she sbonUl not turn her head on om' side or the 
other, especially in large towns, this liahit .scems 

U» be an iu\ilalioii to Uie iinperfincnt ; towarcls eyening, 
she- should never go aloiu', iim- evm*, of (toiirsc, return 
unattended at night, from a visit. All riiinuTous group- 
ing and lend talking in the slrecds must he a\oided.” 

The <*ondnet of SlK»pkt'epers and Giistoiiu'rs, — a subject 
)K)sses.sing more or less interest in town and eoimtjy, and 
in which nearly ever}- inhabitant <)f a cily is more or less 
concerned, Tlie huiy atfirms what cxp^'ranicc overy 
wht'rc samMions, that politeness in .shopkerp(‘r.s is a 
road to fialune;'’ and she adds that tlie irrenter jirnt of 
them understand this, — especially at I’ajis, w here 
find }>arlieularly the model of a well-bred shopkeeper.” 
Patience,— liie spirit of eiulnraiice, — seems to us to he a 
d(‘sirahle «pialily, as niufli as a ready, courteous and 
active attiaulance. Tlu'ie is a seveie trial in the depart- 
ment of lounging and haggling enstomevs, — of ])ersons 
who examine and throw about goods m(M*eIy from <'uri- 
osity, ^\ithollt Hie int(*rition or means of purchasing any; 
who use supercilious airs with the venders; who are 
heedless what trouble they may give them in rolling or 
folding up or putting in order what has been idly opened 
and jumbled. 


1 * 
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It may be inferred from Madame CJelnart’s recital of 
particulars, that the grievances or miseiies of the slio}>- 
keeper are nearly tlie same the world over, — in ail towns 
at least ; and that they must be bn>()ked, for if the pt.TSon 
behind the counter, male or female, looks gruffly or shows 
rbscniment, custom vanishes; — tlie visitor wIjo gives the 
provocation, complains alamd, and the evil report spreads. 
Forbearance, comiiliance, insimiation, an* the ^ohkn 
rules. The Paris lady allows, however, some latitude. 
“ If the purchaser be difficult to suit, cupric'ious, ridicu- 
lous, or e^•en disdainful, the shoi)kt*oper ouglit not to 
apjiear to perceive it; he may, indeed, in such cases, 
show a little coolness of manner.” 

In Paris, there is an exe(\ss of suavity and accommoda- 
tion; the vender may offen be tliought rdficious and 
servile; and it is but too common tJjcre to ask prices 
considerably liighor than those meant to be taken. Tlio 
subdued nttenticjns and ffxt‘d rates in London are more 
satisfartory. In the l?nited Stales, the stf>iek»‘eper and 
the mechniiic have a social rank and general intelligence 
so much beyond the European, that they may well be, in 
tone? and carriage, ns ihoy are in their circaunstances and 
^)rospeets, inon* independent and Ic'ss obserpiious. Ihit 
it sJiould not be forgotten that an obliging manner, a 
pleasant (countenance, and moderation in tn ery rt'spect 
must ntiract, am* Ibe ojiposite traits (‘strange jiureljasers, 
in every country. The intrinsic superiority of .stuff’ or 
manufacture does not iilom^ obtain succe^'S — perhap.s, not 
chiefl}^ There is tnucii in the repute ol‘ cl eapness; yet 
this comes soon to Ix' j^retty well lUKh'rstood as no very 
material advanbige, where shopkeepeis are generally 
diligemt and respectable and possessed of some capital. 
Undernci/in^t at the risk or with the certainty of los.s, is 
a misetrable expedient, which it is not, properly, the interest 
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of any community to encourage: — high prices not unfre- 
quently give assurance of superior quality, better fashion, 
greater variety, of choice or care and skill in selection, 
and other lecommendations which compensate for the 
additional cost. 

Persons in office should be polite tc^all who ha\^e 
business with them; though, as t^ey receive salaries, 
they may have no expectation of furtJier gain. In a j‘e- 
pul)lican country pn])lic functionaries l)cing the stipen- 
diaries and servants of the sovereign people, constant 
civility might be thoiiglit due fj-om them, even in post- 
offiees. At tiio same time, allowance is to be made, in 
considerafitm of the pressure of their duties, the number 
of calls to which they may he subjected, and the iinreason- 
ableiioss of those \'isitors whom our Pal is lady terms 
ridiculous — jiersons who wish to enter into general con- 
versation, hi talk widely of their own affairs, of news, 
politu's. with public fuuctioiiari(‘s or otlier men of business 
in hours of official or prof<‘ssioiial em})h>yment The 
public is offeri robbed of its due by gossip and idle visits; 
and wo have known, in more than one instance, a. stage 
to 1)0 overset and bones to be broken, Ix'canse a traveller 
])lease(l to jairsiie, with The coachman on his liox, a con* 
versation that diverted the attention of tlie latter from 
tlie j’oaJ and Ijis horses. A little worse than this is the 
conduct of tlie passenger ?.vho gradually makes the driver 
ti})sy, by /reating‘ him at tlic taverns, and thus exposes 
the necks or bones of all parties. 

By the way, a whole and long chapter iniglit be written 
on propriety of deportment in public coaclies and steam- 
boats. Jn those vehicles it is that wc should cs})ecially 
remember that true politeness requires us to abstain from 
consulting our own convenience or that of our party^ in 
a way which annoys the rest of the company ; and that 
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our proceedings at table, and at night, should be as guard- 
ed, in respect to hon ton and mutual (accommodation, as in a 
fashionable drawing-room. Those who are not well-bred 
in all situationS|^who do not practice seJi-denial, the 
essence of politeness, everywhere, — will not be ])crfect 
in manners ^ywdierc. Unremitting habit of refined 
courtesy and self-w'atchfulness is the*, characteristic of the 
complete gentleman or lady. 

Euroix?an tourists universally remark the tumultuary 
eagerness with wiiicli, in American steam-boats, most 
passengers of the male svix rush to the meals ; and the 
exclusiveness, hurry, and voracity with which tlif'y eat ; 
and the indifference wiiich is shown at night to the general 
comfort, — some remaining up land talking very loud, in 
the cabin, or drinking and smoking, while others attempt 
to sleep during the hours projjeiiy assigned to r{‘st, &c. 
On deck, or in the cabin, worthy folks do not hesitate to 
take up a book or journal, which a pas.s<mg(M- Ims proviiled 
for his own lawful gratification, bur wdiich he happens to 
have laid down, or Jeff on his seat for u nioinent; and ho 
is then left to beguile time as lie can, »Tnd look wistfully 
at the happier mortal who ha.s become most deeply en- 
•gaged with his intellect mil store. 

Foreign obs<'rvers complain of a similar neglect of the 
A/anua/jf of Good Sockfi/^ in American boarding-houses 
and watei irig-pli*oes. Tliey assf’rt that the discipline whicli 
is indispensable, in every siicli establishment, for the pro- 
per management of the household, and the general com- 
fort, is* too often violated; and this principally by the 
ladies. Some, they say, wdll k(‘ep too late hours at night, 
down stairs or up ; and their vigils are even noisy, so as 
to deprive the elderly or sober or valetudinary inmates, 
of their rest: moreover, the same and others will not 
consent to be ready at the stated periods of the jepasts, 
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and then either the company are kept standing and fasting, 
or the meals of the servants and the whole business bf 
the house arc kept back and deranged, &.c. 

Madame Colnart is minute touching d^ortment at balls, 
concerts, public shows, and theatres, * For balls,” she 
observes, “ we send the invitations a week beforehand, 
that the ladies may have time to pre[>aa'e articles for their 
toilet.” An incidental dance, or a mere Jiopt docs not re- 
quire such note of pr(?i)aration. On great occasions, the 
request must be in writing and in the third person. On 
others, verbal invitations or familiar billets are best. Late 
arrivals, though fashionable, are not commended, particu- 
larly in llie case of <!oncerts, as the music may be marred 
by the bu.stk* of entrance. Asking partners at balls is a 
delicate affair, which must be so managed that a gentle- 
man docs not impose himself uj)on a hidy as a partner, or 
give umbrage to those who see another pnderred to them. 
Ladies ouglit not to engross the floor or take an undue 
share of the dancing, Iiowever fortunate they may be in 
the number of applicants for their hand. — “ Ladies who 
dance much, ought to be very careful not to boast before 
those who dance but little or not at all, of the great 
munber of sets for wdiich they are engaged in advance. • 
They should also, without ^eing perceived, recommend 
the less fortunate ladies, the wall-JlowerH, to gentlemen of 
their acquaintance.” Maejame t.'elnart prescribes some 
hard rules, such as — “persons who have no ear, or a false 
one, for music, should refrain from dancing,” — “never 
take part in a quadrille unless you know how to dance 
tolerably.” And we may be surprised at the following 
language from 5 Parisian dame. “ The waltz is a dance 
of quite too free a character ; unmarried ladies should re- 
frain from it in public and private : very young married 
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ladies, however, may be allowed to waltz in private balls, 
if it is very seldom and with persons of their ac- 
quaintance.” 

At public or private concerts, gentlemen, both young 
and elderly, must beware of standing betbie the female 
dbditors, so as to obstruct Sound or vision ; of crowding 
near the singer or^ other performer, lest the same bad 
effect should be produced, or the diffidence of th(‘ perform- 
er be alarmed. When a lady is at the instrument, it is 
bon ton f(»r some one gentleman or lady who reatls music 
w^ell, to stiind behind thejcliair and turn (jvor the leaves 
attentively. — In private cimcerls, the ladies occupy the 
most convenient seats for seeing or hearing, and the gen- 
tlemen are generally in groujjs bi'hind them, oj* asifle and 
near the walls, .so as to give scope to sound and sight. 
Every one should observe jierfert sjlt*iice, and i tfraiii from 
beating time, humming the airs, clapping or (miwinjr,^ or 
making ridiculous gestures of admiration !” in tljeatn's, 
according to Parisian notions, profound silence is to he 
observed during the performances ; the back is never to 
be turned to the stage ; ladies always liave tlie front seats; 
nothing is to be done which may inten npl the attention 
* of persons who take an interest in the drama or music. 
As for eating, loud talking, loud langhing, fidgeting, nod- 
ding — all these acts are proscribed as alisolutc soiccisms 
in the polite world. 

The lady fundshes rules ffir most of the social n'lations, 
including such as those of the lawyer and client ; [)hysi- 
dan and patient; artists; authors; ecclesiastics. She 
thinks it a very difficult thing for lawyers to be courteous 
and amiable in their offices, owing to the scenes and 
customs in the courts, and the nature of their business. 
Clients are apt to be importunate, tedious and unduly 
qacJted. Well-bred lawyers, nevertheless “ rise to salute 
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their clients ; offer them a seat ; conduct them to the door 
when they take leave, and observe* the distinctions due to 
sex, rank and age.” And well-bred clients do not obtrude 
on the counsellor too often, or remain w4h him too long ; 
for his time is precious and his patience not inexhaustible. 
The phi/sician is generally kind and polite ; to iiim “ frev 
quent and heartfelt thanks are to b^-paid; his office is 
painful, — his service endearing and indispensable. He is 
often, not only a skilful assistant but an inestimable ad- 
viser and friend. He must be spared long stories, idle 
wailings and unnecessiiry calls. 

The treatment of Artists, according to the Book, re- 
quires caution and discernment. They are prone to 
jealousy and umbrage; they will not be admired and 
w^elcomed for their talents alone. ** To please an artist, 
it is necessary to flatter at once his taste, his selfesteem, 
and his success in liis art.” He, however, who is ac- 
quainted with bon ion claims ne more attention than is 
bestowed on the rest of the social circle ; moves as if he 
understood that he is considered as an equal; and never 
refuses to cxei cisc his peculiar talents when he is expect- 
ed to do so, and can without inconvenience. He should 
avoid a display of caprice or affectation of inability or • 
reluctance; because, besides depriving others of u grati- 
fication which jirocures him regard and acknowledgments, 
he tlius reminds them morqof his distinct profession. To 
be valued, even, in social meetings, chiefly on account of 
his peculiar talent, ought not to be viewed by him as a 
derogation. Most members of society who are sought 
with special earpestness, or seen with special pleasure, 
owe this advantage to the profession of some peculiar ac- 
complishment or distinction. Happy are those who can' 
contribute in a way not common and very efficacious, to 
the greater enjoyment and animation of refined social in- 
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tercourse ! Real considerations will always be yielded to 
real worth, and real superiority of talents and manners. 
But to eminent moral qualities, great intellectual powers 
and culture, and elevation in the learned profi'ssions and 
public trusts, more homage and deference will everywhere, 
m the great world, be commonly paid than to artists of 
merit, merely as such. 

Madame Celnart condemns harshness and austerity 
as well as levity of manner, in ecdesiafitics, “ A mild 
gravity, a moderate gaiety, a noble and affectionate ur- 
banity — these are the trouts by whicli they should be 
distinguished.” There are some who are addicted to 
dogmatism and rigidity of tone; otiiers. to constant and 
broad facetiousness ; — but these are not tlio most exem- 
plary and successful in their voc'afion. M^ith respect to 
military men, they are supposed to be studious of all the 
, hicmcanceH; they never swear, swagger, or take airs of 
command and battle, in social life, tht*y are gentle and 
civil in proportion to the roughness and authoritative 
style of their professional duties. Young officers who 
are boisterous and forward show that they have not com- 
pleted tlieir education as gentlemen. AVe arc told to bo- 
‘ ware' of giving to military men titles inferior to those 
which they really bear. It is always to ])e presumed that 
the one whom we address, is at least a Caplain : Major 
is the usual Am,^rican standard. 

The science of visiting is vastly imi)ortant, and fraught 
^ with rigid maxims. Ordinary morning calls should bo as 
Vifebort as practicable ; — a (puirter of an hour is long enough, 

' and, to retire, advantage should be taken of the entrance 
|.of otljer persons.^ Cards need not bo left for particular 
|;^nds, unless the servants be absent ; with relations and 
acquaintances no regular account of visits should 
one who has most leisure calls upon the 
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one who has less, or 
agreeable. Accounts should ■ 
and the intervals remembered 
Madame Celnart decides that it' is ' ba3|^^P''M^^ 
cards you have received, around the' 
glass. **Such an exposition that you , wish to 

make a display of the names of distingaifi^ed^ visitors. 
If, during the year, your glass is always seen bristling 
with smoke-dried cards, it will be attributed to vidgaT 
ostentation.” 

In visiting, a gentleman presents himself, j 
in his hand ; nor does he ever lay it dowijij 
to do so by the gentleman or lady of ^ 
both of these, it is incumbent to rii^ ; 
when a visitor enters, exc^t for thoipV tal 
familiarity of manner is not underst^d ioir 
but familiar and ofifectionate icqtaointieihQ^ 
you call upon is preparing to go pu^ or ^ 
you must retire as soon as possible, '** Tp:*<? 
or dogs on a visit of ceremony, is altogelji^!| 
provincial. Even in half cerembniou$;; ^ 
sary to leave one’s dog in the. antetrooiiS^ w ^ 
nurse who holds the infant. JSs ta da%in$at9f \ 
sand times better not to have 

The less the bustle, bowing, 
you retire, the better. 
best. In receiving visits, the prime rale; ^ 
that people be satisfied when ttpyjBuy^ ? 
to come again.” If any one 3 

requests the mi|tres8 or i 

to ring the bell. After '|8^t 
mestic who comes, 

Paris, the places of 
the fire-place. No 
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to a lady without being requested by her t<» do so. No 
lady giv^ her attention exclusively to one gentliMuan oi 
lady, when there are more than one i)U‘s<‘nt. ATarked 
distfhetlons between admitted visitoi^ aie wiong. Tlie 
Ijpst docs not take too large^a share m the con\ois.iijon , 
but rather listens when the visitor or guest will t.ilk. 
That hnnioui, pief^emre, or self indulgence, wliu h inii»lit 
be gratified nbiodd, must be ctuefully avouled in one's 
own house, in relation to guests oi stiancei*.. 

Touching the carriage of the body, Alcidaine ( (In,irfs 
prohibitions aic many aivl |M'iemj)1o)> We anms a 
part of tham^.— 

“To look atcadsly al any one, cs|)rciall> if ymi an i I idy nici an 
f^ietking to a gentleman; to turn the head friqmuily on nm -idi 
and the other during con vi mm ion, to balance \oins(ll upon \oiir 
fihair; to bend fbrward, to <ttrike 3 our hands upon your kinib, to 
hold one of your knees belv^etii your h mds lockc d rrnr^ tin 1 , to 
crow yom lege; to extend your It of on llte audiions, to idmir^ 
yO]||p»elf sviUi complacency in a glasi, to adjust in an alb (ted nun 
yedit oravdt, ban, diCbs, or Jjandkcnliui , fo niniin Without 
^glovcfe; to fold carefully your shawl, instc 10 of thuming it with 
ipraoerpl DOgligenco upon a table, ^.c , to in\ about a bit wliiih 
you hat^Juet left off; to laugh iiumodc ratclv , to phci your band 
upon the person with whom you arc comtrsing , to like him tlu 
bttttOD, the collar o£ Ins coat, iha ciiflk, the w n t, , to 
ladies by tlie wa«l ; or to tomh their jxison , to i dl tin » jt** 01 to 
raiw them with afloctation ; to take snuft fror 1 the bo\ of y om m. 10b 
bol^l^ or toeflbr it to strangers, csptrially to lidus, to pi y con- 
tbuilUy the seals of your watch, a chain, 01 a i in , *0 lx at tiiar 

K ioe iSbot and hands; to whirl round a chair on o.k hfr to shake 
your fbel the cdiaur of your neighbour; to '■troke > our ^w < rub 
yiMitr imnde oontmually; wink your eyes; shrug jour Bhouldirs; 

your fhol, &c« j— ^11 these arc had habits, of w Inch \vt ought 
|Wlr||ir tb to people, among tho&c who arc w itiu sscs of tin m, 
jNl highest degree displeasing. 

u* carnage of the body is especially indispensable 
tt it by this tbat, in a walk, a ball, or any assembly, peo- 
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plo who cannot converse with themi judge of their merit and their 
good education. How many dancers move off* and how many per- 
sons sigh witii pity, at tiie sight of a' 'woman who has a 

mincing way, afl^xts grace, inclines her head affectedly," and who 
seems to admire herself incessantly, and to invite others tp admire 
her also. Whoever makes up his mind to enter into conversation 
witli an immovable lady, and ono who is formal and precise, length- 
cuiijg out the body, pressing the lips, and earthing back the elbows 
as if they were fastened to her side ?’* * 

** It 18 not in good ton for a lady to speak too quick or too loud. 
When sealed, she ought neither to cross her legs, nor take a vulgar 
attitude. She should occupy her chair entirely, gnd appetur neither 
too restless, nor too immovable. It is altogether out of place for her 
to throw lior drapery around her in silting down, or; tO/dj^rlfiad out 
Iier dress for display, as upstarts do in order to avoid the leaat i'timple. 

**)Jul wliut is especially insupportable in this BCZ'ii,'!'an^*inqtuet;, 
bold, and imperious air; for it is unnatural, arid not allowabldmany 
case. Jf a lady lias cares, let her conceal them ffom thio' worldjr or' 
not go into it. Whatever lie her merit, let her not forget that 
may lie a man by the su|)criority of her mind and decision of charao-;*' 
ter, but that externally she ought to be a woman ! She ought to prCK^ 
sent herself as being made to please, to love, and to seek a, 
a being inferior to man, and near to angels. An affectii;K^Sfil».<mm 
plying, and almost timid aspect, a tender solicitude fojf ibo^ who aito' 
about her, should be shown in her whole person. IXer face shpUld^ 
lircutlic ho|)c, gentleness and satisfaction; dejection, ari^ty, and iU- 
humour should bo constantly banished.” ' ’ * 

If cull* lady author should ever travel through the United 
Stale.*?, slie would, we fear, have very frequent occasion 
to complain of the practi(;es just enumerated^ notwfete“ 
standing tlic currency which the American press 
fail to obtain for her J?ooA of Politem$ 9 . ^ 

Conversation is a fruitful theme for the arbifur 
fiarum. Madame Celnart adverts tb several ‘♦phj’sjcali 
observances” such as-i-clean teeth; expressl^;;43^;|^^ 
face ; management of the mouth and tongue; 
the head greater or less; loud laii^hter; gesrturei! ahd'! 
general position and attitudes. Bhe admires the 
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of listenii:ig->x;-tbe habit of strict attention to the person 
kwhp, gorrectness of phraseology, without 

feciation.” She prescribes that you 
[ to a stoi*y a second time, as if you had never 
when you have anything good to relate 
rWnsalt less your own desire to tell it than the wishes of 
^0thers to hear you.^ « Lawyers, literary people, military 
lixtien, travellers, invalids and aged ladies, ought to have a 
Ljprudent and continual distrust ofthe abuse of digressions.” 
t. , By good society we do not mean any particular coterie, 
;;6r exclusives of fashion; but every circle wherein claim 
isprel^sl^ to moral worth, intellectual culture and re- 
Sound conventional rules of demeanour 
cdJtamon tq^all respectable circles, there 
» pr^ension or right to superiority in any ; — all 
the katd ton^ that distinction which is so 
thought ^divalent to any advantage of mere opu- 
1^00, and worthy of. the most persevering pursuit. 

^ 'according to Madame, a lady does not say 
if, except among very intimate acquaintances, 
n and addresses him by his proper name, 
Sa says to a lady yottr husband^ but 

'ft is an « axiom,’* that, in conversation, we 
S{>i^^ as; little as possible of ourselves, and as much of 
sD that interests that party directly. 
ybU relate, you must never use phrases which 
. your veracity may be doubtful. 

never ;~yi^d, with a good grace, when 
' wrong; yield also, though you be right, 
;is of no gi*eat moment, and, always, when 
_ is a tedy* Abstain from all discussion 
feJ^sseiaW by the spirit of contradiction* 
or severe raillery; 

' Ifi the ODDOsite nf nn1{tene.«Q 
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pleasantry, or pungent wit, prevents socuil intcrcoui se 
and mikes en#*mies Spoitive humour, that is kind and 
oc( asioiidl, may be indulged We ar 8 apt to bantc r those 
uhoin we pirtic iilaily lecard Hoaans^ isvulgu and 
loohsh, pfTbifflas^e is a bad habit, but sometimes selves 
«is 1 sdutiry collective of the im|)ei tinonce ofto\<otnb^, 
and th< pir siiuipfiou of dunces. As^toi indecent witti- 
cisms, no tine giiitiouiati oi lady will In/aid them anv- 
whtif J lieu ii( d< lie itc shades of cliai ictei which 
distinguish bolli and to which attention is due in evciy 
<itu itioii 1 ( st till 5 should iinpeiteptibly be lost To shine 
cloqnmcc oi iop«iit< e, or smut talk, iii not lety, is of 
h ss I < ns( (jin nc e, th in to in iintairi an mvaiiably retmed 
and nimble tom Divcrsif) yoiii topics with ladies, they 
lu\< too Ktivt ui iinamn itioii ind too veisatile a spuit 
to snppoit convusation foi a lung time on the same 
suhicrt 

ir IS soiuctirnes m incivility, a want ot dehcicy, to pay 
po^tlt,c wlmiwi wiitf to ifiitnd, an acqutunlanci, or to 
p« 1 sons ol nnll foitnne whose itchngs may be wounded 
hoiilil piy, when we wiilc to slianeers upon oui 
own bnsiin ss, or to ask a 1 ivonr In Tmope, an cn\ elope 
ind iliii^-w IX uc deemed indispensable fork tins ot , 
fonii H kMh ssed to p< rsoBS to whom w< woull show 
piitK nlii iispcct. “ It a poison bilngs \ oil a If Mr 1 voe 
slionll n i Im in a Imrry <o ojien it, but see wli Mm it 

< erne 11 ns ilie bcaiei at all, or only yon si If In ilw fii«t 

< i I >on should open and lead it while lu is jni suit, lA 
the othc r c ise, you should lay it aside ” 

Ptfsenf should be made with a little mystery, so ds to 
e\cit« pleisiiK aftid sui prise When made, nothing should 
1)1 s 11(1 by the givei to draw attention to them, or render 
them ot any consequence. The satisfac tion or compla- 
cency with which they may have been received, tail 
2 * 
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requitaL We should not refuse arbitrarily or prudishly 
whgt iff jfrom good-will and without ostentation. 

Stoiplel^i^. grMiois acknowledgement is enough. To 
Wlefe itiw Inpst suitable presents we ele^t and enter- 
taiaing'^tfiSiaEtes; bouquets or plants; music; engravings, 
Wy articles for the toilet, •hnd so forth. Addiess objects, 
as much as you can, like your discourse, to their under- 
ending and taste,' ^dake what you offer or what you say, 
US frequenUy as you can, a means of their improvement, 

'. without semning to have that aim directly. Conversation 
“oewies a largo share of the time of the fashionable 
worl^'itl Ciithful to their own in- 

terOdtit’-^ diSty, who do not endeavour to convert it into 
' a ttew^ Uxercise for their minds and hearts. Pei-petual 
fritters away the intellect and dissipates sen- 
sibly. Excite others from time to time to serious and 
insttlartitre remarks j by degrees, you will coinc to relish 
thmn; they wlU fructify in your thoughts when you 

retim., ’ ■ r i 

’bbtrude advice; when it is asked, give it franlc- 

‘ly ; t^'can^ let the Consequeaces be what they may. 

in ti^^wse of a fri«id when counsel or aid is soli- 
cited, has a lasting effect upon his gratitude. Indiflerence, 
on the other hand; or timidity, disgusts and estranges. 
Moral courage is a trait of which respect and regard are 
the certain rewards. Secrets arc not to.be explored ; but 
when discovered or divulgedta professed confidence, they 
teycf be religiously kept It is incredible how muc.h 
done by disclosing to one acquain- 
circle, what has been tlius learnt 
iibt, ourselyes, practise perfect discretion, 
others ? and when we once set 
ql^ibr Xi dff^ aboat how do we know where it 
i^P® tnay not be given to it 1 Polite 
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iellow-travellers give as little trouble and as much assist 
ance to their companions as they ean. Itadies are to have ^ 
every advantage and aocommodatioiBf; buf on their part, 

« they ought not to require too much, nof put the com- 
plaisance of gentlemen to a severe test.” The E^earted 
Lady of Miss Leslie is an admonitory and amusing, 
tliough exaggerated picture. In ^/leral, the female 
character, in our country, is not at all prone to the extor- 
tion of civility, or inordinate demands ; but rather, to 
make sacrifices or show passiveness. The sense of 
gallantry, that is, polite devotioii to the sex, ia common 
and active with all classes of Ameilcans. have 

greater security in all public conveyances 
cuous assemblages, in these United States, any 

other country whatever. They can protect, if wffl 
respect themselves, in almost every instance. ' ^ < 

We have known very estimable and modish foBcs who 
rieodod, at times, mementos such as the ensuing—** When, 
we intend giving an entertainment, ..we beg^ by fdectingl 
sucli guests as will enjoy themselves together, or at least 
tolerate one another.”—** When we receive' a, wdtten In*- 


vitation, we must answer immediately vdikher^we accept 
or not, although silence may be tonsidered eq^valex^ to 
an acceptance.” — “Having once i accepted, we caimot 


break our engagement unless for urgent An^. 

invitation specifies the hour of meeting, 
anive at that hour or veVy little 


avoid putting next one another, two perscttia 
profession, for that results ija asMcf 
always interferes with general 
conviviality so much to be desirad 
near relations and cronies as 
possible.”— “Guests are never 


a dish of particular gout or which 1^- tfrejknoim to pro-f 
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fer, may be pointed out to Ihem.”— ” Singing at table 
after dinner is never piartised m houses of people of 
fashion**’ Madame states tiiat each ^uest should ])ay a 
visit to the hosts during the week which h>llovs a giand 
entertammeni. This atfention is called r/w7r tie diges- 
Wlien your acquaintance are ill, you should 
regularly send a domestic to impute aftei tiu^ir he.iUJ), 
every day or eveiy other day, accoiding to the s( \tiity 
of the illness.” We do not tpiote any ol tht* /ib^ or 
white lies which the Parisian monitie>s let oinnu nds, be- 
cause we think that they aie far fioia beau* < sst ntuil to 
PoiltenMt and we itrollect thai Mis Opie lias uiilten a 
book against them, which might then be opjiosed to out 
book 

The vei7 principle of good breeding, in inter- 

course, is to care for everf/ body Tins disposituni ts 
distinct ftom servility, or offuioiisnesH , tin k is no fl.imjt i 
that It will degenerate into eitbei, among tho e ubo me lit 
the api>ellation of gentJemm and ladies^ espt c lall) ni Ibis 
country; it is by no means mconipatibh* with a Jilx i i( in- 
dependence of charac ter, and unc'onsti dined deim iiioiii 
Satisfaetioft and the desire to please, should bt‘ the h « lines, 
if any, visible in the crfriiage of eveiy poison who ^ 
intojpowjjiaiiy; and indeed, fneiy one who >li>< s, nnut be 


more or le^s, for gratiileation, iipon tin ti*^so- 
clatjca^ WWrethe “1 care for nohod} ” an is worn, it 
aauafijf proccedm froir uncouth a flee tation oi uifudinife 
prldcr^H & distinguishing tiait in tlie depoitinent of our 


||d afljpeirtaiiis rather to Imrbaiisin thtin civili/a- 
Sj^dus^ bluntness and indifleience air too oftrsi 
m toyghity, superciliousness and a sull< n t(mip<'», 

5 ri^6|H!inc)eat tells us that he often i evens to tln^ 
d times whctt the wives of the most opul nf 


]^e|ia went to market with a short gown and clean 
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check up ton. Tic thinks that he has never seen the 
woiDon look ao handbome as In thoiio days* Tins kind of 
])artial ic( ollcc tion is common and naturaJ ; but uith all 
due dtfcience, wc voiituie to believe fhnl the ladies of the 
pi< sent (lay may be excellent housewives without gomg 
to iniikel m tht attire which is bO pleasant to his fancy, 
tlhit, m LMneiril, they aid not wanting in the domestic 
(puhtie aiut Kconiphshments, and that their feshions, 
boln nf aioiiuns; and evening, aie as well fitted to set off 
tilt 11 b( lulv, as the costume of their i expectable grand- 
inoth< is On the whok we honestly ddubt whether n^ore 
time js w.istcd now by even the fashionable part of the 
\, than of you , and if there lias been any lepic^ien- 
silflf €)i iii]uiions me lease of luxury, any real degeneracy 
li c»ni the si indai d of fifty years ago, it has occurred 
])iiLKipa11y on the side of tlie meiu Perhaps a fiiir com- 
puis m would show that, pioiMUtionably to our mci eased 
numlM 1 s, the halnts of our c ities aie, in botJi sexes, at least 
as icgulai and industrious, moial and religious, as ever 
tliry w( 1C * — the toims of social intercourse as convenient 
and latioiij] — (hsoiders as rare — pubhc spirit as rnlight- 
cued, adive and diffusive, wlule it would be aeeii that 
we 1 an boast of a much highi r lefinement of tastes and 
mode s in st \ ( lal 1 espec ts , aC more comprebensiyi) infbr* 
mition, and iiKalculably g) eater means of ixuttraction. 
Alto/ the I, the con<htion of society is substatttl^y Inv 
pi o\ ( d and fitted to exhilarate the mmd of a pbfioscq^al 
o 1 )sei v< 1, who contemplates our population at who 
sets due value upon the libeiol, as well the useftlil nx|p so 
’ calk d, and understands how the elegancies Wbd 
tions of poJibhcif life may be allied with the^Jbssfc 
turns of the hcait^ and the noblest u$e of 
faculties. ' 

Simplicity may be good in the case of particular indi- 
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vjduals and particular sects — so may domestic sccluswui, 
and abstinence fioin dll pigeantiyand splendid luxury, 
and a pei sonal de\ otion to household c oiu < i ns — but tlit se 
are not ti aits Inch <an b(' expected to pie\ail univds illy 
in Luffp < oinmunifies, nor aie tlity exciusivdy wise ind 
%9timfiblo in thfiiiselvcs. Tine and nndcptiucd (i\ili 
sation ran imliide moie It idmits oi wlut illoids 
scope foi tlif in^jemiity, ftnM> and the mou jo(ti< d 
laculties and tastes, with whu.li Piovuknct In * iidowid 
oui specKS in oidti no doubt tint tlu\ should hf used 
an<^ enjoyed Oih most showy and u huth* sl\l< ot 
Jiving and nit< icoiuse, is faf fiom pu st luin tin f »IIh s 
and coriiiplions, which nnib lint ol tlu I uioim in 
capitdlsL lti«)to bo doubled wither tin hi )i< t ])d!nt 
vhicti wc hat e ieu( hed, c lu be consult ml is < i < n m 
approach to the Euiojiiean extiavamnn cuul dis^^oluU- 
ness. 

Our bon ion and Q^taml momh iniy bt <lnifx ible 
W^th aflectaiion;» and small t amt les, but not with tins, 
then luoinmg vi««its ina> be idle, lluir Jivnus md 
tlioir efucutchcons some whtt iiduiilous, md thm t ibk 
too expt^nftively and lat ishly pi o\ uh d Mt 1 1 a 11 , lu n ( \ t r, 
their fate 15 fta the most put the sanu a th it 1 tlu less 
and Ojiulent classes, no hniitious inbi-^ue 
and frw invidious di^tiiKtums m ulniitu 1 m 
(be of tbe drawing-room— di sijiitun iutl> if 

ever, COpSltmiM the night, 01 enuios^es the di> — tlu do 
mestie continue umni].)aiied, and tlu puiuiphs 

of trfii piety to fluqnsh in shoit, Ihei i* is vet 
WjrfW aWlMy between tho fashionable woild of the 
ji^iatiM |t^d that of Europe TJie liitolific s and 
to the one, are almost spec dually 
diiitbditjt'^m ttli oaliepttttion, vain-erlory, sensuality, liber- 
imij^int aitatocracy, and incessant whirl, wliicli chaiactf r- 
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i 7 f the otlin Wlmt theio is of c\il in the spiiit of the 
IS wlien cempaied witli the genius of the Jatter, 
]ik( ih( \i(<iiic compelled Mith the variolous disease. If 
anv positive issinnil ition to Kuu>i)ean depiaiity has taken 
p] ici in our cities, it is to be {ound m our huniliJest walks 
—not fiom the influtnei of an> bad example set, or any 
cxtoition, oppHssion oi chicane exc seised, by the iich 
nnd moll h, but fioni <i gicatci proneness to spend iiot- 
ou ly inoiuy once easily uquiied, and liom fhe excessive 
vsf of spiufuom hfjucrs, both pi ac tic es bi inging idleness 
IKtniiy ind dcspdition m tlieu tiaui, and contiibuting 
t) uuki out ciiminil caleiidni moie extensive and 
hi 1 oils 
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liii doctuiu till! the men of easy foitunes, or evet^ 
tlu opiihiit die noc( ssaiily fs one of the most 

jiiiijioi il uid nnsc humous that can be pieaohod in^ixili- 
ti( It IS ( ilsf in itself, when applied to otn* StepnHie, 
mi b imI to ui \y one great class of society against 
an >tlu i who, lioin the \dy piosiieiity and order of Our 
I oiiiili \ , uiii-^t ])( v( ly numeioub, and, fioni tl)^ 
lii Mhui >11, liivc tv«iy to de^ie tW 

(nil institutions 'ind the &tne(lii(*s& of tlie 


III w liu il tlu ollu I (Kiss have th(> deepest (Xmoem. 

Politic <il tianqnillity, and mutual Tei>peet 
•ai( lot tlu liialu st advuntaetp of bpl^> a 

'^ouu Aimiutln uiiteis bcem 
(onsistb in iiduip with a hindsoi»eeqttfpage,c|ruieI«liatit 


IK 1 son d oxpf nse , peiliaps in ipMltt&g wax 
of wafers, and red pepper in prelbieilCe to Watk This 
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is a broad mistake. Aristocracy has reference to princi- 
ples and rights ; to political and social systems , — not to 
forms of domestic life Or mere personal habits In the 
French revolution, those who clamoured most apninsl fine 
houses and c(»achcs,— who most fiercely prosenbed silver 
*shoebaokles, gold or pearl Imttons, and powdeied 
— -who aflected thg greatest plainness in diess and man- 
ners, who were tlie most penuiious liveis and ^fpialid 
slovens, -^proved the greatest enemies of all re<ruiar 
government and equal privilege — ^tlie nio'-t leroc lous md 
sanguiimry tyrants. 

, The technical cry of Jlriatof racy was fust raised onci 
F rance, ~being echoed from Pans, — HHU. It uas not 
Originally unjust, as direchHl against the veiv nuim^ioii*- 
(bjidal noblesse and very vti<k»ly spread niul dot ply ioot» d 
feudal pixJTogalive. But when tJie leudal system and 
abuses, and the feudal gentry and the oligauliual Inei- 
hrohy were all overcome aifd disiK'ised, it was funely 


^and destruptively continued tigaiiist all the ( Jc'uancK s> 
cOUrtosiest decencies and sympathies of soual life, — 
all order, dignity, and subordinalion in any de- 
finally, it produced the leign of th<* 
guUlOtiM und the most horrible devahtatjon and chnob 



MiOd In a civilized state. The people of Franc e 
after all, the Marats, tlie Dfinti)ns, the 
^ere the very worst of AristO(^ots: and they 
[Sj(^Uge from the whole race of those m/u- 
i^ahd republic ons, m the dominion of Nnpc)- 
d|j|u3i the apparatus of an Iini)eiial military 


o(his colleagues of New England 
^ Southern potiiots 

wl^ q^ded Ipr IfulriAhtionary Congi esses, and co-ope- 
ratetji in eptablishiiig bur republican institutions, practiced 
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a degree of magnificence in dress, equipage, and their 
household arrangements. They risked the most for inde- 
pendence and freedom — they laboured as zealously and.as 
efficaciously as the most frugal of their coadjutors, f(ir the 
rescue of the colonies from monarchical and aristocratic 
rule; they equally sought to perpetuate the welfare of the 
people u]wn a doniocratic^ foundation.* Either Laurens, 
or Lynch, or Middleton, was, in fact, as little of an aris- 
tocrat as Samuel Adams or Roger Sherman. Intolerance, 
pride, selfishness, ambition, often lurk under the simplest 
garb and the humblest professions. Cromwell’s govern- 
ment was ns repugnant to real democracy as the court of 
Charles II. Let us not overlook the substance of things 
to declaim against mere modes of speech or action. 

In reading the Essay on Political EIofjuen<*e prefixed 
to th(‘ first volume f>f the {Speeches of th(^ celebrated 
General Foy, w(^ were struck with the following pas- 
sage — 

“As he was entering, willi inucli fervour, into a political discus, 
eion in the Clisiiiib<;r, and Jiad just pronounced the word Arislorrnry^ 
a voice frotn the ministerial side asked him for a definition of it.— 
‘ Arislocractj' answered lie, at once and calmly — ^Aristoeranj, in the 
niucteentii centurj’’, is llic league, the coulition of those who wish to 
consume, without producing; live ^ithout working; occupy all pub- 
lie places, Nvitliout being conqitteut to fill them; seize upon all 
horiourj?, witiiout meriting them ; — that is Aristocracy' ” 

In not a few American publications the phrase “the 
Aristocracy of our cities” i.s used in an invidious sense. 
Wc are well ac(]uaintcd with tlie principal cities, and 
sliould be at a loss how to distinguish the class thus 
stigmatized. Ajp the rick the Aristocrats those who, 
owing to the freedom of our institutions, their own regu- 
lar and skilful industry, or that of their parents, possess 
competent fortunes 1 Now, in this number are included 
persons of each vocation, mechanical, mercantile, and so** 

VOL. 11 . 3 
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forth, — fewer of the learned than the other professions. 
Arc those only the AristocraU who spend their money 
freely, aim at refined education and manners, and employ 
themselves in the administration of jHiblic establishments 
or large operations of business ! — It would be hard and 
anti-patriotic to proscribe' such a class, because elegant 
hospitality, poIislK'J demeanour, liberal education, ihe 
public application of opulent lei^iuri*, the promotion of the 
fine as w’ell as the merely useful arts, are in no wise anti- 
republican. 

Patriotism dictates that we should emulate the Kuro- 
pean standard in all that is refined ami nobh' in itself, — 
preserving still our democratic ])rin(‘iplcs in i^overnnient 
and civil life, our equal privileges, our general or promis- 
cuous social intercourse lor all ends of common atl van- 
tage or cont'eiiiemc(\ To prosciibe that class, moreoA'cr, 
would be extremely improvident on the pait of //le 
others; liecausc the ojK'ration of our soi'ial and political 
system is such, that numbers of them are constantly 
passing into it ; — there is a ]ierpetnaJ transition almost 
mutual, or amounting to a rotation, in tiic lapse of a few 
generations. If an inqiiuy or census were institntf;d into 
• original condition, or souj'ees and causes of present situa- 
tion among the rich, or the “ w ell off,” or the class of 
Aristocrats so callt'd, the re.sults would be eyeeedingly 
curious and cha I’actenstic. Tho.se results niiglit leach 
the present respectable and industrious poor, of whatever 
degree or calling, to be jiath'iit if not confident, with re- 
gard to the Jot of their eliildicii at least, ar.l to admire 
and love the general ctinstitiition and order of American 
polity and social being. 

It may be presumed, — so great is the force of prejudice, 
— that a man known to be very wealthy, who should limit 
^is domestic expenses to the smallest possible sum; dress 
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himself meanly; hoard his income, or employ his money 
in usurious modes ; value himself only on the, length of 
his purse ; frequent pot-houses and soup-eellars ; send his 
childreji to the clioapest schools, — would not merely 
esea])e the epithet Jlrlstocraty but i)rol)ahiy be styled “ a 
good Dt'inocrat,” and esteemed a true republican ; while 
another, in r‘asy eircumstaiiees, )uirsuij;ig a course totally 
dillerent ; giving employment, in the exbmt of iiis means, 
to all the working-classes wIk^ contribute what the aflliicnt 
generally use or consume; acting, in sliort, like a lihtjral 
and iK)ble-si)iritt^d gentleman, — would be held of the 
odious (h'noniination just mentirmed. 

As far as we know, the rich of Boston and Philadelphia 
— those of tiK* description \vh<», we suppose, are specially 
meant by tht‘ Jlrlstovravj /^ — arc j[)ei sons suci) in general 
as the s('coiid of the individuals designated above. If 
they increa^o lla^ir foilunes, they spend proportionahly— 
iftlK'y acquire local intluenee, it is by superior intelligence, 
information and dishurseriient. Tliey givii to public in- 
stitutions ; to municipal government and enteiq)risc ; to 
religious and eliaritablc foujulations and pur]K)ses; to 
domesli(; liost)iiality and social intia'c.oiirsc ; that higher 
dignity and usefulness, wdiich excite the admiration, sub- 
due or rebuke the pride and *fix the confidence of stran- 
gers, and which advance the country generally in the 
career of refinement an<l magnilic(»iice, wherein Repub- 
lics may proceed witti perfect safety for their essential 
traits and advantages, and to the disappointment of the 
monarchical theorists who contend that they are neces- 
* sarily coarse, sordid, and stationary. 

Aristocracy means the exclusive rule of a few the 
Aristocrat is truly he, whether rich or poor, who would 
monopolize power ; who brands and proscribes others, 
individuals or* bodies, for selfish or malignant objects,^ 
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who, by intrigue and management, forms political cote- 
ries or juntas that usurp the distribution of political office 
and municipal authority, that contrive to dictate and ob- 
tain sway by means of small cunning and sweeping de- 
nunciation. 


THE POOR. 

Theke is not a man of common sense, among those 
who are styled the poor, in our republic, who does not 
know that the distinction of rich and poor must exist in 
every civilized community. Inequality of possessions is 
inevitable under any ])racticable system of order, and 
code of laws. Tlie privilege and benefit, with our social 
and political institutions, is that every one, however hum- 
ble and poor originally, may become rich, and rise to a 
level in all respects, wU.h the highest of his fellow-citizens. 
The lottery of life is at least opeji for all. Hence, there 
is a common, universal interest that the rights and fair 
advantages of the rich so c!allcd, should be maintained 
inviolate ; when they are disturbed or curtailed, the poor 
are deprived so far of wliat they n)ight attain and similar- 
ly enjoy. Every iioor ptjrson who has children should be 
.specially jealous of any infringement on the established 
social economy, which is a general inheritance. 

In mentioning the poor, we have not used the term in 
the European sense. In foicign lands, it signifies a large 
portion of society wdio, having no property and hopes 
whatever, have no real stake or share in the public pros- 
perity and social privileges, and therefore may rejoice in 
universal confusion and embarrassment. In our country, 
there are few such poor -every man, as we have ob- 
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servoil, may look upon whatever is of public usefulness, 
as part of Jiis present possession or probable gain. He 
is more or less an absolute proprietor. 

We wore occupied not long since in reading elaborate 
reports and speeches concerning the condition and pvo» 
poets of the British and French working classes in town 
and country ; — otherwise, a full history of the “ Miseries 
of the Miserable,” as a pamphlet is entitled. The pro- 
longed toil, the scanty wages, tlje insufficient and odious 
food, tlio rags, the recklessness, the vice, the contagious 
disease, — all op}jrcss the heart and terrify the imagination; 
and the best relief for an American reader is reflection on 
the situation of the same classes in his own country. No 
contrast could be stronger than that of the destitution, 
abjection, impotence and ignorance in Kurope, and the 
comforts, intelligence, information, power, and general 
respectability of the American artisans and labourers. 

Here, all professions and callings have ecpial political 
and civil rights ; and equal opportunities of affluence and 
elevation, as (iu* as this is possible under the very nature 
of human society, in which it is impracticable to equalize 
conditions universally, and wherein some descriptions of 
employment or persons must possess more means of 
comfort or luxury, than others. Greater or less talent, 
skill or industry, forecast or improvidence, the artifleial 
value of particular material or labour, the fluctuations of 
demand or supply, chance, casualty, misfortune, passion, 
will produce the wid(»st diversities and strongest vicissi- 
tudes of personal situation. All complaints of the results 
of such causes lire idle ; so, likewise, all hopes that dis- 
tinctions, sufferings, indigence, turpitude, crime, abuses 
of several kinds, public or private, can be entirely pre- 
vented by any clamour or contrivance in any city or 
district. 

3 * 
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Tlie very facilities which the American working classes 
enjoy for earning a comfortable and reputable subsistence, 
tend to render them somewliat improvident, and thus, in 
many individuals, — particularly the young, — the very ex- 
cellence of the general order of things becomes a source 
of distress, and occasions that order to be assailed as 

« f 

defective or oppressive. In our country, throughout all 
descriptions and gradations, they require, — as they enjoy 
and they spend, — much more than they do in Europe. 
There may be evils in our ]niblic economy, which weigh 
particulaily on them, and curable grievances peculiar 
to their order ; but we believe these to be very few 
in fact, and we are convinced that some of them could be 
proved imaginary. The discontents of the operatives and 
mechanics, in Eurojie, or Great Britain, are but too w'ell 
founded ; their querulousness or their radicaUsm is mainly 
just and irrepressible. In the United States, no provoca- 
tion for the same really exists. The persons wiio would 
excite the same feelings or languages hei e, arci not true 
friends to those whom they address. For the sjiecial dis- 
advantages under which our working classes may la- 
bour, we could, moreover, indicate various and important 
special compensations — soit’ces. of just i>ride and pros- 
perity. 


OPERATIVES. 

In the United States there are more freeholders, and yet 
fewer people unciinploycd in getting a liv^cliliood, than in 
any other country. 

The Lawyer, who. goes tlirough an expensive and la- 
borious education, whose toils and anxieties in the exer- 
cise of his profession are severe, is truly an operative. 

The Physician or the Surgeon, of whose preparation, 
labours azid solicitudes the same may be said, and much of 
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whose professional duty is more irksome than any manu- 
al labour, without being better paid, is truly an o;>er«/ii;c. 

The Clergyman, whose studies are arduous, whose 
iiKTome is small, whoso duties, however noble in general, 
are often extremely painful, is truly an operative. 

We need not say how sewere are the functions of tln' 
Professor, Tutor, Schoolmaster, and how slenderly paid. 
The Learned Professions are far from being sinecures. 
The Merchant has his oorro.sfK>ndpnce, his accounts, 
his risks, his purchases and sales, his calculations,— many 
active pursuits, to make him truly an operative. 

Clerks, of whatever descjiption, all shopkeepers, have 
their drutlgory and resi)oiisibilit3'', wliich cause them often 
to envy th(' mcclianic or the ploughman. 

The f f orking C/asscs embrficc), in fact, the vast major- 
ity of our jiopuJution in town and country ; — the rich and 
Ihe poor, the high and the low. 

It is therefore wrong to consider as such merely the 
artisans and niamml labourers — to represent their lot as 
oxclusiv('ly that of tlio children of Eve, who were to gain 
their subsistence by the sweat of the brow' — to treat them 
as subject to special hards) ups and grievances. - 

The Working ClaaaeSy so-called, in tlic Jarge cities and 
towns, though the most imiuerous there, bear but a small 
proportion to the agricultural population (^f the country, 
who are all operatives. The husbandmen, tlui clearcrs 
and tillers of the soil, do not appear to be conscious of 
suffering any inc(iuality, disadvantage or wrong from our 
present social order and institutions. They are content 
with equal polidcal and civil rights, full elective franchise, 
constant employment, plentiful and palatable nourish- 
ment, and the opportunity of providing for old ago. The 
word peasantrif cannot be applied in this republic, in the 
latitude of tlie European acceptation. 

The Working Classes^ whether in town or country, 
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are comparatively poor^ only because they are numerous. 
Considering the means which they generally possess, and 
their nuin])ers, a distribution of the proi)erty of the Rich, 
among tht* whole, would add very little indeed to the 
fcomforts or substance of each individual or fiimily. 

Nearly all tJie rich in the United States have been the 
architects of their own fortunes. Nowhere else, — in no 
ago, — liav(? so many of the w’orking classes, attained to 
wealth and distinction, or competency and case. The 
tables of llic rich are not usually better provided than 
those of other (dtizens ; they have, indeed, moi*e cares, 
more maladies, more artificial wants, and often less inde- 
pendenee ; they ha^ e no political prerogatives ; no parti- 
cular political influence : it is not they who are “ the great 
and the powerful” — if these epithets iire apposite at all — 
it is to llie majority, the working classes, or them w^ho 
contrive to direct the latter. 

It has been remarked by an eminent political writer 
that all classes and descriptions of rich, in Europe 
even, are the pensioners of the poor ; are under an inde- 
feasible de])endence on those who labour and wdiose 
trustees 'they arc. Few men hoard in our country; 
wlioever si)ends his income, ^ives it in exchange for the 
labour of the working classes ; what may be lu^arded is 
finally so distributed by will, inheritance, or casualty, that 
it, too, returns to the hands whence it came. 

It is manifestly the interest of tlic rich that the working 
classes sliould thrive: their property becomes more 
valuable and more .secure by the prosperity of the latter; 
—many domestic and i^ersorial conveniences accrue to 
tJiem from the same .cause: — ^it is only in a flourishing 
community that money and weight can properly be en- 
joyed. All attempts to separate the working classes 
from the other denominations, and to form them into an 
adverse or jealous body, should be deemed suspicious or 
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mischievous, as tending to weaken or destroy mutual 
ties, interests, and sympathies whicli are important or 
indispensable for the common welfare. 

Foreigners celebrate the multitude and effieiency of the 
charitable institutions in the cities of New York and 
Philadeli)hia for example : — proof that those who possess 
property do not neglect tlie indigent ami unfortunate. It 
is the accumulation of means in the hands of individuals 
that extends and beautifies our cities; builds houses; 
establishes manufactories ; su])plies the materials of trade, 
domestic and foreign ; employs mechanics and labourers, 
—in short, makes a Philadelphia or a New^ York. 

An outcry has been raised against Hanking. Hut the 
working classes have acci'ss to all, and have their OAvn 
institutions of the kind. To no other description of citizens 
is a sound ciirren(‘y more m*cdfuJ. . Wlio does not recollect 
how they were paid for their labour during the Bagocracy 
when tJie state banks had stopped specie payments. A 
currency wliolly metallic is impracticable or unattainable, 
and far from being desirable, in the United States. In 
general, our currency is now the best in the world. The 
working classes do avail themselves of the sy.stcm of 
bank credit: — they enlarge tlieir own enter])rises and 
stock by it; it enables those who givtj them emiiloyrncnt 
to widen the sjilicro of their opcratioius and increase their 
productive capitals; it constitutes in fact a universal 
benefit, and kept under wise management and due 
restraint, contributes miiinlj'’ to the astonisliing develope- 
ment and progress which we see in almost every part of 
the middle, eastern, and western states. 

So far as those institutions have contributed to the 
general improvement and prosperity of the country, they 
have benefited particularly the poor and the middling 
classes. Labour of every kind has found employment in 
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the enterprises and operations due to their asjoncy in 
every part of the TJnion. They have been used directly 
by all classes, with proportionate profit ; — the number of 
the poor and of i)ersons with small capitals \vho have 
acquired ojuilcnce or couipetency, by their means, is in- 
calculable. 

“ I too am for equality,” said Mr. Fox, “ I think that 
men an* entitled to equal rights, but there are equal 
rights to unequal things.” The authority of the whig 
who utteri'd tliis truth, is greater than that of the disci- 
ples of Miss Wright, whq declaim against the rich, and 
the leariK'd. In no country has the equal right to un- 
equal things been so obvious as in ours, where there is a 
free and a fiiir competition for fortune; when' everything 
is attainable by dint of superior industry or intelJigcnce — 
w^here nearly all are opemtives — where the mass or bulk 
of the wealth is in the hands of the traders, mechanics and 
practical farmers, where the great plurality of these pos- 
sess competency at least, and a large portion of the indi- 
viduals have become and can always become affluent, — 
where great riches are rarely or ever accumulated in 
families, in consequence of the number of children, and 
the equal distrii)ution of property by will or our republi- 
can law of descents. 

As far as we can judge of the doctrines of Miss Wright 
by the newspaper accounts of them, tlv»y arc compounded 
of thr old and exploded parjidoxes and sophisms of Vol- 
ney, Godwin, and Woolstonccraft, whicli, when jn’operly 
examined, would be discovered to be destitute of all 
plausibility and application in this republic. They are no 
more than “ the rotten stuff, w’om out in the service of 
sedition and infidelity in all ages, and which being newly 
furbished up, patched and varnished, serves well enough 
for thosc^ who, being unacquainted with the conflict which 
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has always been maintained between the sense and non- 
sense of mankind, know nothing of the former existence 
and the ancient refutation of the same follies.” In the 
United States there is more scofic, perhajis, therefore, 
stronger temptation for Utopian notions and schemes, 
but less necessity or expediency, than in any other coun- 
try whatever. .• 

One of the wisest of statesmen has remarked, that “ a 
clamour made merely for the purpose of rendering the 
people discontented with their situation, without an en- 
deavour to give them a practical remedy, is indeed one of 
the worst acts of .sedition.” We may add tliat the cla- 
mour is still more reprehensible where real grounds of 
discontent are few or none? — where every motive exists 
for contentment, and when the remedies proposed for 
grievances mostly imaginary or inseparable frtun modern 
social order, are to the last degnxj wild and visionary. 
To the working classes, to all classes in our I'nion, four 
remedies may be urged as all-sufficient — Industry, Fru- 
gality, Temperance, and Domesticity, Whoever jirac- 
tiscs tlicse cardinal points, will be prosperous and happy 
as far as the inlicrent and inevitable precariousness of 
human affairs will admit. We liave iioti^d domesticity in 
particular for the operatives, because those are Jikely to 
thrive most in their trades, and enjoy most hapiiiness at 
liome, who are the least intimately and zealously connect- 
ed with clubs, and committees, and caucuses. Doubtless, 
they are entitled, and even bound to give a certain de- 
gree of attention to politics and public economy ; but a 
special and overijanxious devotion to those subjects, and 
the pursuit of projects for the removal of fancied oppres- 
sions and disadvantages, must consume time and thoughts 
indispensable for success in business, and by rendering 
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them fretful and uneasy, aggra\^atc the common ills of 
life, and blight much of the enjoyment within their reach. 

The Jlgrarian System, or equal distril)ution of pro- 
perty, which is sometimes recommended as a grand re- 
storative, would certainly be attended with more injus- 
^tice and mischief than the common and existing order of 
things. In making, the distribution, it would be impossible 
to discriminate the good and the bad, tlie indolent and 
induslrions, the frugal and the improvident ; and to give 
equal portions to all, would be, manifestly, the height of 
wrong and folly. Ilumsin nature and training are neces- 
sarily subject to so many varieties, that ere long, inequali- 
ties would be produced, w’orse than the original — and 
new Agrarian laws rc(/uired from time to time, inducing 
only greater final disorder and confusion. The Owenian 
schemes at Valley Forge, and in the Western country, 
have totally miscarried. Let any number of those who 
admire the Agrarian plan, draw off together, and try the 
experiment. The division of their own substance would 
not be more irksome, than the result must be certain]}^ and 
speedily unlbrtunatc and contemptible. The Harmonists 
and Shakers succeed with a community of goods, by 
means of a strict monastic and ascetic community of 
religion, and of a discipline of universal toil more sevoiv 
tJian that to which the working classes in town or country 
are anywhere condemned. The following sentences «)f 
Mr. Burke are vrorthy of rcsixjctful attention in every 
part of the world. 

'^Tlitlierto the name of pour ^in the sense in vihich it is used to 
excite compassion), has not been used for those who can, but for 
tbosv. who cannot labour — for the sick and infirm ; for orphan in- 
fiincy ; for languishing and dccrepid ago : but when we affect to 
pity as poor, those who must labour or the world cannot exist, we 
are trifling with the condition of mankind. It is the common doom 
of man tliat lie must cat his bread by the sweat of bis brow, that is 
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by the sweat of his body, or tlic sweat of his mind. If this toil was 
inflicted as a curse, it is as mi^ht be expected from tlic curses of the 
Fatlicr of all blessings — it is tempered with many alleviations, many 
comforts. Every attempt to fly from it, and to refuse the very terms 
of our existence, becomes much more truly a curse, and homier 
pains and penalties fall upon those who would elude the tasks which 
arc pul upon them by the great Master Workman of the World, who 
in his dealings with bis creatures syinpaihizaw^with their w’cakness, 
and speaking of a creation wrought by mere will out of nothing, 
speaks of six days of labour and one of itsL I do not call u healthy 
young man, cheerful in his mind, and vigorous in his arms, I cannot 
call such a man poor ; J cannot j)ify my kind as a kind, merely be- 
cause tlicy are men. Tins aflectcd pity, only tends to dis.sati.siy 
them with their condilion, and to teach them to seek resources 
where no resources are to be found, in something else tlkin their 
own industry, and frugalily, and sobriety. Whatever may be Ihc 
intention, (wliicli, because I d(» not know, I cannot disputi*) of those 
who would discontent mankind by this strange pily, they act lo- 
wards us in the consequences, as if tliey wero our worst encmic.s.” 


RELIGION AND TOLERATION. 

“ Universal benevolence or good will to mankind, is the vital prin- 
ciple that animates and pervades the whole system of evangelical 
morality.” 

• 

It. is a good remark of the Abbe Gregoire that the want 
of charity, in religious questions, is equivalent to a great 
heresy — and also a just saying, that from the love of our 
neighbour and from genuine Christian cliarity will proceed 
the most temperate, and on the whole, the most skilful 
mode of managing whatever discussions may arise on 
matters of religi^. 

It is curious to remark the variety of forms and expe- 
dients which are employed by the genius of bigotry, or 
fanaticism, for the gratification of its passions and the 
accomplishment of its ends. Oral exhortations in every 
• VOL. II. 4 
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way, formal tracts, tomes of set discourses and contro- 
versial invective, periodical magazines, &c. arc not 
thought enough ; but novels and romances are framed as 
vehicles for the inculcation of some one theoretical or 
practical system, of which the neglect or tlie contraven- 
tion is to produce certain perdition, — merited hate and 
persecution in this world, and everlasting misery in the 
next. Tales of this description have been published in 
New England, but in Great Britain they have multiplied 
prodigiously. Among the number sent forth in London, 
by principal booksellers^ we may sp('(‘ily three, entitled 
respectively — “No Enthusiasm” — “ The ?>isters” — “Body 
and Soul.” — All the authors agrei; in thinking that a per- 
son’s faith in some particular tenet is of more importance 
than any other matter in life, though they vary greatly in 
tlieir notions about the saving tenet ; and all agree that, 
if a man be so unfortunate as not to have the same no- 
tions us the writer himself, he is in a state of horrible 
peril. 

It has been the good custom in different parts of our 
country, lor (jhristians of one denomination to contribute 
funds towards the erection of churches fi)r another. We 
say good custom, because more kind and nuitiialJy liberal 
sentiments are thereby (?xcit(*d between the various pro- 
fessors of the common faith and hope, and the most 
effectual tribute is paid to the caus(J of Christianity in 
general, and to public morals and order. 

We have no idea of sound morality without religious 
sanctions. The human conscience must b? informed, en- 
lightened, and trained. In cities or large communities, 
particularly, the morality of reason, princi])lc, and reflec- 
tion, is that upon which alone dependence can be placed. 
A morality of mere liabit, routine, or selfishness, — a 
mechanical, instinctive, blind abstinence from criminal and 
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dangerous indulgence — is not wo;'thy of our rational 
being: wo should be made to understand our spiritual 
constitution and ulterior destinies — to seek something 
more than pri'sent personal security and animal gratifica- 
tipn. Institutions must be regulated with reference to 
human nature and social condition generally ; those who 
devise and establish their internal neonomy cannot be 
governed by what may happen in tiarticular instances. 
They will not look to thi' po.ssible conduct of individuals 
of particular teriipcTamenrs when particularly circum- 
stanced. Some men may be uniformly moral, without 
any positive religion ; but the mass n'ljuire this, as well 
as positive instruction in right and wrong, strong induce- 
ments to virtue, in hopes and ft'ars, bc'sitles k'gal restraints 
and jiublic punishments. That virtue is tlic surest, most 
elevated and ap))roj)riate, which is founded on moral and 
religious science. Pnncii)led and eiiligliteiu'd conduct 
must always be the best. There is much signifieancy in 
the remark of an (miinent divine to a lady, “Madam, if 
you do not jnit something into the heads of your children, 
the De\il will.” 

The line of demarcation which separates the atheist 
from fdl denominations of ( 'hristians, is inlinilt^ly broader 
than that by which the discordance of any one of them 
with another is marked. Tlic ))rosecuti()n of the former 
is not “ based upon the dogma that no one is to be allow- 
ed to attack the religion of the state,” as is, undoubtedly, 
the persecution of a sect whoso belief does not exactly 
^ coincide with the tenets of that religion; he is prosecuted 
on account of h^ attacks upon all religion, and conse- 
quently upon the very foundation of society as it now 
exists. 

In endeavouring to suppress by arbitrary edicts the 
attempts at proselytism which a Christian sect may make, 
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there is undeniably a violation of rights, because it is a 
matter of conscience with its members to diffuse opinions 
which they deem most conducive to the eternal welfare 
of man. But can such a niotivc.be assigned by 

“ Tlic hopeless, dark idolater of chance,” 

for attempting to .vender his fellow-creatures as miserable 
as he is himself? Can he supjiosc that he is actuated by 
feelings of duty when lie seeks, in the beautiful words of 
Mackenzie, “ to beat down that column wJiich supports 
the feebleness of humapity; to pluck its little treasure 
from the bosom of poverty ; to wn^st its crutch from tlie 
hand of age, and remove from the c*yo of aflliction the 
only solace of its woe ?” He knows well that tlic dissem- 
ination of his opinion can do no good — that it must, on 
the (*onirai-y, be the source of incalculable harm, and in 
essaying, nevertheless, to scatter tliem al>out, lie is acting 
from the impulse of the most fiendish malignity. Though 
the policy, therefore, of an attempt on the part of a 
goveinment to arrest him in his career, may well be 
doulited, the propri('ly of the principle ^\'hich prompts that 
attempt, cannot with justice be iini>ngncd. 

The ))rivilege of public inquires debate, or animadver- 
sion, has, like most juivileg^s, its distinguishable limits, 
beyond which it d(*genernlcs into licentiousness, and 
ougljt to he? ri -idly rejircssed. With rc'gard to the news- 
papc'i's, iiarticiilarly, it is our clear conviction tliat there 
are several topics, wliich sliould be excliulc'd by reason of 
their intrinsic character and tondcaicy, end not simply 
because thc'y would occupy too much space, beget 
ranc our, and so forth ; and in that class of toincs we 
certainly place Deiwi, or the defamation of Christianity. 

It would, we presume, strike' every reader and nearly 
every editor, as quite monstrous, to publish in a news- 
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paper, elaborate essays, or even loose hints, against the 
institution of marriage, the punishment of crimes, the 
formal worship of God, or the support of any kind of 
government, Jn wh»it case soever, the fundamental mo- 
rals and the necessary bonds of society would be plainly 
involved, no atteni])! to discredit and destroy could be 
suffered, without reprobation on every •side. We slmuld 
entertain but little hope — and be sorry if we coulil — of 
gaining any suffrages by the pleas that such attemi)ts 
might be repelled in tlie same veliicic ; that the field of 
argument was open to all ; that truth and reason were 
sure to triumph in the tmd. 

Now, Avc consider tlio Christian religion, independently 
of the question of its divini' origin, as tlic very basis of 
imblic social order and moral existence; as tlio main 
barrier against gtm eral misrule and profligacy; and the 
best source of relief for the bulk of llie people under the 
labours and afllictions of life. If attacked systematically 
in the now’spapers, it might not be [idecpiately defended — 
the arguments eniploy(‘d against it might be read, but not 
as extensively, those in its favour : — it could not, indeed, 
be overthrown f>r materially aWect(Hl ; but minds tiiat 
particularly re(]uire its consolations, might be shaken, and 
passions, which it woultl efreetually rt'giilatis be made 
ungovernable; and much gratuitous miscliief be thus 
perpetrated. Sonic writers tliink lliat reasoning against 
the acknowledgment and support of a priesthood should 
at least be allowed : but it is our fixed belief, that, though 
particular denominations of Christians may dispense with 
regular, endovryd iiiiiiisttM’s ; yet, that Christianity in 
general, and the proper recognition of the Supreme Being, 
could not be maintained without them. To proscribe the 
clergy altogether, in the present stale of the world, would 

4 « 
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be, in our judgment, the same thing as to renounce 
Christianity. 

The Decalogue and the sermon on the mount may be 
styled the pandect of true morals ; and that mind must 
be far indeed from being Jidequately provided, which has 
'not been made acfjuainted with the history, general con- 
tents, and particular influences of the Bible. 

Christianity is, in fact, the basis of our social order, 
wdtli which all our institutions should be more or less in 
accordance. There should be everywhere, and particu- 
larly in seminaries, a coj’tain roferen(;o and adaiilation to 
the common faitli and worship out of doors. Tlie Chris- 
tian religion is the general creed and comfort, and we 
should not hesitate to adopt the language of the great 
political j)hilosophcr wIjo remarks — “It has been the chief 
source of edvilization among many nations; and if wo 
should throw it off, I am apprehensive — being well aware 
that the mind will not bear a void — that some uncouth, 
peiTiicious, and degrading superstition might take place of 
it.” 

The ai)stract ethics of the Gospel arc the best ; Sir 
Thomas More was right in affirming that “the Christian 
religi(ai, rightly understood, is the deepest and clioicest 
piece of philosophy.” Socuiarly Kpeakiiig, flic Christian 
theory of morals is the true social regimen ; ii is, doubt- 
less, perverted and almsed, but any calier would be more 
misciiicvously distorted and outragt'd. It recognizes “ the 
sacred riglits of conscience — truth, justice and philan- 
thropy are its very essences. 

Dr. Brewster thinks that he has exhibited irrefragable 
evidence that all the tlieological writings of Newton were 
compo.>o(l in the vigour of his life, and before the crisis of 
that btidily disorder tvhich is Supposed to have affected 
his reason. The philosopher was fully and generously 
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tolerant — “ He never scrupled,” says the bio.^-apher, “ to 
express his abhorrence of persecution, even in its mildest 
form.” Immorality, however, and impiety, he never per- 
mitted to pass unreproved ; when Dr. Halley ventured to 
say anythinir disrespectful to religion, Newton invariably 
checked him, and observed — “ 1 have studied these thing\ 
— You have, not, ''' 

A difference of opinion may prevail among sensible 
and uiiright men, concerning the propriety of American 
missions to the Eastern Continent : but no reflecting and 
well-informed Iverson could question the wisdom and 
beneficence of similar errands to our own Indian popula- 
tion. Tlie (Quakers and the Ca])tisls have, in soine in- 
stances, shown how much positive success may attend 
them. Whoo\'or will read dispassionately the history of 
the Jesuit Missions of Paraguay, must be convinced that 
the condition of the savage may be infinitely improved by 
a similar jwocess. 

In the protiicc to the jioem of “ Cain,” by Lord 
133Ton. his lordship Ix'ing al)out to introduce Lucifer as 
one of the dramatis persona*, mentions that he liad endea- 
voured to mak(i him speak with spiritual politeness, if 
this be thouglii proi)er in fiction, even for the Prinec of 
Darkness, Iiow much mon* Tit and roejuisite would it not 
seem to be in real life, in a minister of the gospel or a 
Christian j)oIeinic 1 “For my part,” says Mr. Burke, 
“ there is no circumstance in all the contradictions of our 
most mysterious nature, that appears to me more humilia- 
ting than the use we are disposed to make of those sad 
examples, which appear purposely marked for our correc- 
tion and improvement. Every instance of fury and 
bigotry in other men, one should think would naturally 
fill us with an horror of that disposition : the effect, how- 
ever, is directly the contrary,” &c. 
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We do not meddle with polemical divinity ; we have 
no id(?a of interfering: in religious controversies on points 
of faith — ^but we feel that when one denomination of 
Christians, or any association of persons .styling them- 
selves such, lead, in general, lives as useful and moral as 
the best of the community, they ought to bo deemed sin- 
cere in Ihcir intorptetation of the bihle, and that no mem- 
ber of any other denomination has a right to hold them 
up to the worlil as the worst of repro]>ates. 

Sucli intolerance and uiicharitablonoss cannot fail to be 
condemned by public opinion, arwl richly deserve to be 
signaliz'd for rebuke and repudiation. 

The King of Saxony is said to have caused the minis- 
ters of tlic several CInistian d(*iiominalions in his do- 
minions, to be directed to abstain in llieir sermons, reli- 
gious instructions, &c. from exjMvssions oironsivo to other 
communions. How fortunate, if such a regulation could 
be carried into effect in tliis ci»untiy. Tlie warfare of 
the pen and the tongue between C’hristian congregations, 
answers no jiurposo but the excitement or perpetuation 
of animosity — it neither promotes nor prevents prose- 
lytism. It becomes an endless crimination and recrimina- 
tion, in jui ions to the eliaracler and peace of the parties, 
Eflid especially fixvouralde to*^tho cause of libertinism and 
Deism. Eve'ry da}’^ furnishes something like a new' con- 
firmation of the remark of tlie Pagan autiior Ammianus 
Marcollinus. who said that no wdld ])oasts Avcrc so inimi- 
cal to man, as the greater part of CJiristians w-ero deadly 
to each other.' “ Nullas infestas liominibus bestias, ut 
sunt sibi ferales plerique Cliristianorum.” The dissemi- 
nation and recommendation of certain sectarian books — 
partial and exaggerated hist<»ries, are, as we think, done 
in an imprcjj>cr and impolitic spirit : — they exasperate 
prejudices ; envenom feelings; foment the angry passions. 
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Aggression and provocation may be pleaded on the one 
side and the other — but this point can never be adjudged 
so as to produce acquiescence. Meanwhile, true Chris- 
tianity itself siifTers not a little. 

Intolerance and uncharitableness consist, not alone in 
rigorous edicts and corporal inflictions, but also in wound-* 
ing the peculiar feelings, and sliginatizing the opinions and 
history of religious sects, — ^ijoints in which they are gene- 
rally as sensitive as in their bodies or propert3^ 

There will bo new and great divisions in our political 
world ; religious controvtTsit's arc rife and must produce 
perpetual diversities of doctrine, or fresh hen*sies, so 
called. The general endeavour ought then to hi;,- that 
they shall not prejudice* social or personal intercourse; 
that, in this r('s]ii‘ct, citizcMis of the same repuhlic, wor- 
shippers of the same God, shall not allow their mutual con- 
ductor feelings to be invidiously aflected, but regulate them 
according to the dictates of reason and the consciousness 
of common infirmity or cr)nimon right of judgment and 
profession. He who shows bigotry, who proscribes and 
detiuiies, Avho holds himself aloof, on accrmrit ojnnions^ 
may be suspected of particular weakiu^ss or obli(iuity of 
int<‘Ilect, harshness of temiKT or selfishness of puri»ose. 
It becomes the constitutional fallibility of all to l)e satisfied, 
for tiic ordinary relations of lift', with moral demeanour 
and moral reputation, in each ; with a regular perform- 
ance of the social, political and domestic duties. Religion 
is, doul)tk'ss, to be cherished apart, as the paramount con- 
cern ; the truly religious person is the most estimable and 
'trusty in liimsclf;;^eacli individual should cling to the tenets 
or association whi(‘h ho conscientiously deems the best — 
but still abstracitedly, as it w^ere, from private or jiersonal 
connexion. It is evident that the opposite plan of self- 
government would engender boundless and manifold 
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dissension or repulsion, and convert society into a scene 
of hatred and hostility altogether unworthy of our rational 
being and its final destination. 

Some one of our contemporaries lias sneered at the 

idea of national sin and national retribution as new ! To 

• ♦ 

the same person the Scriptures, whicli abound in instances 
and texts, must ba then also nctv ; and much of the his- 
tory of the Greeks and Romans connected with their 
mythology ; and many of the works of tlic ancient epic and 
dramatic poets. This idea or theory has been common, 
in a remarkable, we might aknost say a conclusive dc- 
gi'ee, to nations barbarous as well as civilized, ancient 
and modern ; it is almost co-exlensive with that of the 
existence of a God, of which the universal belief or con- 
ception is received among the sound arguments against 
atheism. The annivci’sary of the Redemption implies 
collective delinquency and condemnation. 

Dr. Parr, in his celebrated “Discourse on the Late 
Fast,” has admirably amplified and illustrated the broad 
doctrine of Tillotson, in his excellent sermon on the Ad- 
vantages of Religion to Societies, The archbishop pro- 
nounces the idea of national retribution to be the more 
reasonable “ because this world is the only season for 
national punishment,” and affirms that the exiieriencc of 
all ages has made it good. Parr concludes, after general 
reasoning and particular research, that “ flagrant and 
national depravity always demands, and always incurs, 
exempl.*:ry and national visitation.” Nations, as vrell as 
individuals, according to the same authorities, stand ex- 
posed to the sad consequences of prssion or crime “in a 
regular and established series of natural causes.” The 
permanence of public happiness doj^nds on the integrity 
of public morals. Between the misfortunes and demerits 
of a people, there subsists not only the most intimate 
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connexion, but the most exact proportion. Madamt de. 
Slaelf in the 10th chapter 3d part, of her Reflec*th:)ns on 
the French Revolution, has some fine remarks touching 
the expediency of morality in communities and govern- 
ments. Tnjmlice she affirms and shows to be the worsts 
state policy, or no policy at all ; she likens it to a resort 
to usurious loans, which always induce^ ruin in the end. 
We shall translate one of her sentences : 

** What has ^iven some credit tu tlic diabolical maxim tliot policy 
is above or distinct from morality, is this — ^that the rulers or heads 
of a sbite have been confounded with the slate itself: now, those 
heads have oflcn found it more convenient and advantajrcous for 
themselves^ to get out of a present dilliculty in any way or at any 
cost, and they have ascribed the character of principle to the mea- 
surps which their selfishness or incapacity has caused them to adopt.'* 

Now a religious establishment consists in more than a 
titled hienircliy and bcneficed sect; — it consists essen- 
tially, in the legal ascendancy and preference of a parti- 
cular creed and conscience ; — in a practical, si)ecLal dis- 
crimination and homage. A studied conformity of the 
measures of our government to the creed and conscience 
of any particular denomination of Christians, or of a partial 
league of denominations, would therefore, amount to an 
establiafnnent in the most invidious and oppressive sense. 
The story of the strife, jealousies, and several aspirations 
and attempts of the rival Christian sects, is, perhaps, the 
most awful and instructive chapter of human annals. 
Every general reader and observer must know that no- 
thing is so irritating and odious in religious emulation or 
^contention, as a victory of doctrine : — men would yield 
equal rights of pit>perty — any mere secular advantage,— 
rather than equality of favour with regard to religious 
tenet and feeling : — a civil triumph of particular scruples, 
in our republic, could not fail to provoke a constant and 
exasperating struggle. 
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There is scarcely one of the antipathies or animosities 
which men bear to each other, that will appear more un- 
warrantable on examination, than the political or religi- 
ous. History shows that none have produced more havoc 
of life and happiness — more J)aleful civil dissensions and 
revolutions, — domestic feuds and separation,— external 
and protracted wa¥s. Reflection upon these consequences 
should alone keep the lover of morality and peace on his 
guard against such prejudices ; for eflccts form a sound 
criterion of character — the tree is fairly judged by its fruits. 
But an equally cogent admonition and dissuasive may be 
found in tlio very nature of the subjects of religion and 
politics, upon which diversity of opinion and party-action 
arise : they are such as to render unanimity impossible 
according to our moi'al and intellectual temperamemt. 
Under any general system of belief, however generally 
adopted, sects spring up with wide varieties of doctrine, 
rite and discipline, and permanent divisions and endless 
subdivisions universally take place : this is the story of 
all the groat religious creeds from time immemorial, inclu- 
ding the Divine Dispensation of Christianity, though it has 
as its very foundation or essence the precept of universal 
charity or the love of one’s neighbour without distinction 
of faith. 

Moreover, in polemical records, political and religious, 
it is seen that the parties liave included, on the average, 
an equal number of vigorous and enlightened under- 
standings, benevolent hearts, patribtic spirits, and vir- 
tuous lives ; and that if perversion, violence, malignancy, 
bigotry, have disfigured every party and every contest, it 
has been owing to excessive zeal, as well as the influences 
of pride and selfishness, which doubtless have a large 
share in all. Whoever looks back in a philosophical and 
impartial mood, upon any great party contention in a 
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civUized country, or any great jreligious or political 
struggle between nations, will acknowledge that the 
weight of intellectual and moral authority has been 
nearly balanced — that prejudice and intolerance have 
chiefly produced the strife ; and that the hatred of men 
against each other — their mutual aversion has thus 
proved itself to be “ the most horrible and mischievous of 
passions.” Every oife, who looks into the composition 
and course of the parties and sects among which he lives 
or with which he is contemporary, secs that individuals 
of the best and the worst characters belong to each, if 
not in equal proportions, at least in a measure that justifies 
or enjoins self-distrust and recipro(*al forbearance. • This 
view of the matt(‘r is sanctioned by the annals of Amer- 
ican parties of every description ; and the lessons of truth 
and wisdom arc particularly important for our country, 
where, from habit and the freedom of our institutions, we 
arc specially prone to discrepancy or contrariety of reli- 
gious and political sentiment, and to the array of factions 
and sects. 

We wish that our countrymen would read Shaftsbury’s 
famous “Inquiry concerning Virtue.” Though held to 
be an infidel writer, lie is a profound and comprehensive 
observer of human character and concerns, and, in such 
statements as the following, for instance, tells that which 
cannot be safely contradicted. 

“ Wc have known people, who having the appearance of great zeal 
in religion, have yet wanted oven tlic common ofTcctions of humanity, 
and have ahown tlicmsclves extremely degenerate and corrupt. 
Others, again, who have paid little regard to religion, and have been 
considered as mere deists, have yet been observed to practise the 
rules of morality, and act in many cases with such good meaning 
and affection towards mankind, as might seem to force on acknow- 
ledgment of their being virtuous. And, in general, we find mere 
moral principles of such weight, that in our dealings with men, wc 
* VOL. 11. 5 
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are seldom satisfied by the fullest assurance given us of their zeal in 
religion, till wc hear something further of tlieir character. If we are 
told a man is religious, wc still ask, * what arc his morals ?* But if 
we hear at first that he has honest moral principles, and is a man of 
natural justice and good temper, wc sefdoni think of the other 
question, ‘ whether he be religious and devout ?* ** 

To men who are furiously and fanatically denouncing 
their countrymen ‘of different religious creeds, it would 
be vain, wc presume, to cite from the gospel, such texts 
as the following taken passim : “ On earth, peace and 
good will towards men. Peace I lca\c with you, my 
peace I gh’e you. Preaching peace by Jesus Christ, the 
Lord. The fruit of the s])irit is /ove, joy and peace. 
Christ came and preached peace. Add to godliness, 
brotherly kindness, and to brotherly kindness charity. 
The servants of the Lord must be gentle, shewing all 
meekness to all men* He that saycth he lovoth God and 
hatoth his brother, is a liar. In meekness, instructing those 
that oppose. Having your conversation honest (among 
the Gentiles) that whereas they speak against you as 
evil-doers, lliey may by your good works, which they 
shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation.” 

Were it not that there are so many s<'rnions of the 
most proscriiUivc and rancorous character printed and 
industriously circulated, wc should not, perhaps, feel our- 
selves entitled to notice the evil thus; they might pass 
unmole.stcd as effusions or paroxysms of zeal, escaped in 
the heat of pulpit exercise, and willingly left only in the 
memory of devoted congregations. The references to 
some .sects, furnish most revolting samples of theological 
rancour. They arc expressed in the strongest language 
of execration, and betray the utmost intensity of a hate 
like that described in the following phrase of Cicero — 

“ odihm immane el crudele barharorum in hostem^ If 
we could suppose the language of the preacher, the true 
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criterion of his disposition towards the religious denomi- 
nation whom he assails — that his anathemas arc those of 
the heart as well as of the tongue, we should deem this 
an opportunity to express comfort and joy, that the age 
of auto da fcs is passed away, and that the clergy have it 
no longer in their power to wreak their resentment of 
what they deem heresy, by torturing ihe body and de- 
stroying the life, as well as blasting the reputation of the 
obnoxious. 

When John Wesley made his famous and furious 
attack on tlie Calvinistic leaders and doctrines, even his 
own friends of moderate character, and all the temperate 
Calvinists, were shocked ; they observed, says Southey, 
that Mr. Wesley’s “horild ap}x*a] to all the devils in hell 
gave a sort of infernal tone to the controversy.” 

Sweeping titles and pretensions are common to all the 
religious denominations. Speaking with all deference 
and humility — we could wish that more stress were laid, 
in their formal publications, upon personal conduct — 
practical morality in every relation, pursuit and trans- 
action — as the most efficacious means of winning Divine 
favour and ultimate redemption. According to the Ma- 
hometan doctrine even, prayer carries the faithful only 
half way to heaven ; — it is charity^ in the most compre- 
hensive sense, which secures access to the empyrean. 
The only sure way of appearing to be good is by being 
so in reality ; — the best proof of sound faith is pure and 
benevolent practice. 

Of the several kinds of pulpit effusions, we should 
*deem much the jjest for general circulation those which 
may be designated as ethical Discourses of a Christian 
philosopher, teaching particularly and separately the 
Young and the Aged, the Afflicted and the Sick, the Poor 
and the Rich, what they owe, in sentiment and conduct. 
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to themselves and those with whom they are connected 
by ties of consanguinity or affinity and the mutual de- 
pendencies of private life. Such men as Dr. Allison, the 
Rev. Sydney Smith, Mr. Palfrey, l>jr. Channing, and Dr. 
Smith, of Princeton, rendered an important service to 
society when they allowed the addresses of this design 
and vein, which. ‘they prepared for their pulpits, to be 
given to the world, so that the same lessons and conside- 
rations, exciting, as they do, salutary reflection and re- 
solve, might be possessed and enjoyed by any family or 
individuaj, as well of future times, as conternporaiy. We 
would not undervalue doctrinal sermtms, discussing spe- 
cial tenets in the divisions of Christianity : such discus- 
sions may be expedient or indispensable, occasionally, 
according to the charactei's, circumstances and require- 
ments of congregations ; and the publication of them 
may be proper or necessary ; yet, in point of diffusive 
and transmissible utility, we cannot but view as greatly 
superior that description of religious discourses which 
go directly and surely home to the “ business and bo- 
som” of every intelligent person. 


PIIttENOLOGy. 

(The following humble Adiiress was piopared and 
issued soon after Congress had seriously entertained and 
discussed petitions for the encouragement of flying ma- 
chines and explorations of the centre of the earth, and 
when Phrenology, which has made so much progress to 
its zenith was just dawning upon the United States. The 
exact terras employed by the Phrenologists are used and 
their theory faithfully exhibited, according to the best 
authorities of that epoch. Inasmuch as every session of 
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Congress is marked by some debates of importance 
equally doubtful and bj affrays or altercations, alike meet, 
decorous and creditable, and as the science of Phrenology 
has become of so much spread and moment, the memo- 
rial may be deemed still, and be likely long to remain, in 
every respect opportune, valid and producible.) 

•• 

Memorial of the Phrenological Society of to the Honour- 
able the Congress of sitting at 

RESPECTFULLY REPRESENTS, 

That this enlightened Republic being the land of free- 
dom and security not only for the person, but for all the 
conceptions, imaginations and excogitations of the mind ; 
it has been deemed a soil well adapted to the germination 
and maturity of that new and exquisite branch of Eu- 
ropean science, first geiieially known by the names of 
Craiiiology and ( U'anioscopy, but now wearing the appel- 
lation of Phrenology, the etymology of which it cannot 
be necessary to explain to your learned body. 

Your memorialists, disciples of the illustrious Gall and 
SpurzlK'irn, have st?en with much satisfaction and encour- 
agement, the deference and favour with which you have 
lately received two noble and most adventurous plans for 
escai)ing alive from the surface of this earth — the one of 
which, when executed, as it may be under your powerful 
patronage, must greatly promote the science of geology ; 
and tlic other, that of cosmography. 

Your memorialists have never believed with the erudite 
Bishop of Landaff, that Domingo Gonzales did actually 
• perform a journgy to the Moon — nor with the renowned 
Gulliver’s first readers, that there was a flying island ; nor 
with the philosophers of Laputa, that fire was malleable, 
sun beams could be extracted out of cucumbers, or the 
hoofs of living horses petrified, to preserve them from 
• 5 * 
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foundering : — Nor would we wish to see your honourable 
body distributed entirely into committees upon brilliant 
projects of this nature, so as to resemble the thrice famed 
academy of Lagado. But your memorialists do think that 
a portion of you cannot be better employed, than in 
digesting, and devising ways and means to promote, the 
schemes of your •ingenious countrymen for penetrating 
the centre, and traversing on high the whole circumam- 
bient atmosphere of our globe, thereby forming an epoch 
in the history of human knowledge, and producing a total 
revolution in human affairs. 

Upon similar grounds, we, your memorialists himjbly 
think we possess, and will venture to prefer, a claim upon 
your flattering notice and exalted co-operation. Knibold- 
ened by the facts and considerations above mentioned, we 
vill proceed to sketch a brief outline of the science which 
we cultivate, and to dcvclope the views in which we 
desire the concurrence and aid of your honourable 
body. 

The great Gall has discovered that the brain is not 
merely the organ of thought, but a congeries of distinct 
organs, corresponding to the several faculties, into which 
the mind may be supposed to be partitioned — tliat each 
cerebral organ has its peculfar, appropriate function — that 
the size of the organ is the criterion of tlie energy with 
which its function is pcrPjrmed — that tlie action of this 
function tends to raise that pai't of the skull under which 
the organ is situated — tliat the greater or less protuber- 
ance on the skull, indicates the greater or Icfs energy or 
prevalence of the subjacent organ, and consequently of 
the mental faculty to which it corresponds. Your honour- 
able body will at once see the practical system that was 
naturally built upon these splendid discoveries, and will 
be affected with delight in dwelling upon the important 
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relations so ascertained, when you consider the number 
of organs crowded into a narrow compass, and hid from 
the view as they are, by an irregular bony case, which 
itself is covered by a thick layer of muscle and integu- 
ments. 

It was but one step to establish a system of external* 
cranioscopical investigation, by which,J:he particular pro- 
minences and depressions in the skull, and the peculiarities 
in the conformation of the head, being traced, the cerebral 
organization could be known, and the several mental 
faculties and proptMisitios be determined in their various 
degrees of energy or weakru'ss. The discoverer having 
himself witnessed and scrutinized many striking instances 
of concomitance betwetm particular mental powers and 
particular cerebral developcnients, so as to put the truth 
of his pregnant theory beyond all doubt or cavil, proceed- 
ed to methodize and complete it, and accordingly divided 
the brain into thirfy-lhrce organs correspondent to the 
thirty-three special faculties into which he analyzed the 
soul ; and he allotted to each organ a i)articular, defined 
portion of the brain, which ptu'tion furnishes by its appear- 
ance a sure indication of the state of tlic organ and the 
faculty ; as, altogether, they lead to a sure knowledge of 
the dispositions, ])ro])ensitic5 and powers of the soul. 
Your memorialists will not so far trespass upon the 
])recious time of your honourable body, as to enumerate 
all the aforesaid organs, but some of them our purpose 
renders it desirable to specify. From the number, then, 
wo will quote the following. 

* 1 st. The orgjyi of Mhesiveness or disposition to form 

attachments, 2. The organ of Combativeness, or disposi- 
tion to wrangle or light, 3. The organ of Destructive- 
ness, or disposition to destroy. 4. The organ of ^Acquisi- 
tiveness, or disposition to acquire, which in excess leads 
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to avarice and dishonesty. 5. The organ of Secrelivenesst 
or disposition to conceal and ability to suppress improper 
feelings. 6. The organs of self-ealeem and love of appro- 
bation^ when not checked, producing overweening conceit, 
ambition, vanity, &c. 7. The organ of Vmeralion^ or 
tendency to adore. 8. The organ of Cau/iousness, in its 
excess irrosoliition. 9. The organ of Ideality, the poet- 
ical disjiosition, leading to exaggeration, hyberpolc, 10.* 
The organ of Time, the feeling of duration. 11. The 
organs of Talkativeness and Metaphysical Subtlety, con- 
nected with that of ideality and with the taw organ. 12. 
The organ of educability, or susceptibility of being in- 
structed and tamed. 13. The organ of Causality, the 
faculty of examining causes and effeds. M. The organ 
of Wonder, sensibility and tendency to the marvellom^ 
15. Tlie organ of JJeterminaleness, firm and constant 
character. 16. The organ of Conscientiousness, sense of 
justice and duty. 17. The organ of Constructiveness, or 
disposition to build. 

Some of the organs thus enunicraled are concealed 
from vulgar vision and reciuire the tachis eruditus for 
their d(*tection ; but there an; none of them which cannot 
be discovered by the eye or the hand of an experienced 
cranioscopist and true believer. Thus it is given to him, 
to understand thoroughly the talents, propensities and 
deficiencies of each individual whose cranium may be 
subjecied to his inspection and touch. 

Your memorialists will now observe, with all deference 
and submission, and without pretending to Jeny the high 
qualities and sublime virtues, with which your Honoura- 
ble body may be supposed to be endowed, that various 
symptoms have appeared in your proceedings, and 
various charges have been urged against you, in the 
course of your present session, which have raised in us 
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the apprehension, that too many individuals have been 
admitted among you, who are unfortunate in the struc- 
ture of their cerebrums and are under tlie influence and 
energy of an excessive dcvelopement of some of the 
organs above named. The Reporters have too often ^ 
had occasion to relate scenes of strife, supposed to arise 
from undue attachment or antipathy t(Kexecutive officers, 
candidates for the supreme magistracy ; and one of your 
own members has decliired in a public letter, that you 
could scarce be restrained from coming to blows on this 
account, on the floor of your hall. 

Such irregularities could spring, as is manifest, only 
from the combined predominance of the organs of vmera- 
tiorit adhesiveness^ acquisitiveness and comhativeness^ and 
the too great depression of the organ of sccretivenessn 

Your honourable body have also been accused, not 
merely by that cynical, querulous and meddlesome race, 
tlie editors of newspapers, but openly by the most grave 
and distinguished of your own order, of being verbose, 
prolix and rhetorical in your debates, and of consuming 
months in efforts to acquire oratorical renown and pro- 
mote private ends, rather than to advance the general 
weal and accomplish the national business. The causes 
of all this cannot be other, than the diminiitivencss of the 
organs of TYrne, Conscientiousness, and Causality, and the 
exorbitance of the organs of Talkativeness, metaphysical 
subtlety, and self-esteem. Several of your honourable 
body have shown an uncontrollable desire to abolish the 
defensive establishments of the country; to reduce all 
* salaries but youj; own, below the point of comfortable and 
respectable subsistence, and in fact, to dismantle the 
state. Here is seen the overpowering energy of the 
organ of destructiveness in those individuals; than which 
nothing could be more menacing to the country, under 
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the present circumstances of the world. There is reason 
to suspect, moreover, from the contrariety of the votes of 
your honourable body, on the same questions, and the 
rapid vicissitudes of opinion occasionally evinced even in 
^the conduct of suix?rior statesmen, that the or^n of 
determinativeness is too feeble with the majority, and the 
organs of cautioimness and ideality somewhat inordinate 
with a considerable number. 

Whether the imputations cast upon your honourable 
body be just or not, it is certain that your reputation has 
suffered, and plain tliat an^expedient which should serve 
either as a remedy or a safeguard, ought to be acceptable. 
Such an expedient has presented itself to the minds of 
your memorialists, and to submit it to you. wisdom, 
forms one of the chief objects of this humble address. 
It is this— that an amendment be made to tlie federal 
constitution, which shall prescribe, in addition to the 
already enjoined and indispensable qualifications of mem- 
bers of Congress, that no person sliall be a member who 
shall not, when elected, have undergone an examination 
by a sworn committee of the Phrenological Society of his 
State, and shall not have received from them a license, 
and a certificate of the condition of his cerebral organs. 

Your honourable body will be at no loss to distinguish 
tlie advantages of this scheme. Where the organs of an 
injurious tenderl y have an excessive protuberance and 
incurable superabundance of energy, — where the others 
are greatly deficient, and the organ of educability is not 
marked, — ^the party will be pronounced unfit to serve. 
In the case of those who shall receive certificates, the 
established formula, at the meeting of the two houses 
“appeared, was qualified^ and took his scat,” will be 
brought much nearer to the literal truth. The speaker 
will be enabled to form his committees of the most suitable 
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and useful materials — the two houses and the country, 
will know their men beforehand — and the president and 
heads of department will be more confident and unhesi- 
tating in selecting for the offices and jobs within their 
gift, from the number of candidates for tliem (always 
understood to be great) in your honourable body. The 
amendment which we suggest would«©bviate the neces- 
sity of other amendments, were the scheme extended, 
so as to embrace all the executive officers under the 
federal government. It \vould no longer be requisite to 
convert one branch of your body, as has been proposed, 
into a tribunal to decide constitutional questions. The 
Judges of the Supreme Court might be chosen l)y an in- 
fallible test of ability and rectitude ; all the alarms and 

clamours of that ancient and unambitious State, *, 

would bo allayed, and incidentally, your memorialists 
would remark that as the organs of talkalivmcasn meta- 
physical subtlety and ideality^ are known to possess 
peculiar activity and energy in that State, it might be 
understood that the committee of the society therein 
established, should pay especial attention to the condition 
of the elected in respect to those organs. And so in the 
other States, according to the propensities and the defi- 
ciencies by which they are supposed to be characterized. 

It is hot to be concealed, and indeed it has been pro- 
claimed in the debates of your honourable body, that 
peculation has been too common, and that the list of 
public delinquents has, within the few years past, grown 
to a size which could never have been expected, seeing 
* that the public tsusts have been distributed and enjoyed 
by Republicans par excellence^ of the only true school. 
Your memorialists, like some of yourselves, at first stood 
aghast at the recent disclosures ; but we find consolation 
and hope — as we expect your honourable body will also 
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do— in the idea of the extension of the amendment as 
above stated. For then the functionaries vested with 
the appointing power will have, in the reports of the 
committees of the Phrenological Society, sure data upon 
^ which to select for office. Jt will be enough that an ac- 
curate survey be made of the situation of applicants as to 
the organs of Acfdisitiveness, Jnhahitiveness, and Philo^ 
progenitiveness, from the undue energy of which, all 
frauds upon the Treasury may be believed to proceed. 
Your memorialists have thought that a professed'eranios- 
copist should be attached "by law to each of the depart- 
ments of public service; or, at least, an organoscope, 
such as your memorialists will endeavour to contrive, by 
means of wliicli the untutored may be enabled to trace 
the grosser prominences of the skull. 

Your memorialists might indicate various other sensi- 
ble benefits to accrue from their scheme, but they rely 
upon the ready discernment of your honourable body, 
and will content tlicmselves with signalizing but one 
more, which late 0(;currences have invested with particu- 
lar interest. We hav<! not been inattentive to the embar- 
rassments and discussions in which one of your branches 
has been involved, by the inaptness of its hall foi the im- 
portant object of hearing, and the failure of ♦he expedients 
tried by its committee on architectural conformation and 
the transmission of sound: nor have we been heedless of 
the fact that the other branch has been literally smoked 
out of its apartment, in consequerice of the retrogression 
of the ashes and sooty exhalation from the ill-constructed 
chimneys. Now, in all this matter, everything depends 
upon the state of the organ of Construetiveness in the 
architect of the public buildings ; and that being easily 
determinable, there would be no mistake in the choice of 
that officer. 
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On the whole^ your memorialists. hope that our {dan, . 
which will at least furnish a perfect intellectual and moral 
chart of Congress — will be deemed worthy of your 
serious consideration, and much superior to the cele- 
brated project for the reformation of deliberative assem- 
blies, detailed in the voyage to Laputa, to which we beg 
leave to refer your honburable body. ^Should ^ou deem 
it preferable that candidates fbr seats be subjected to the 
examination of our committees before the polls are open, 
so as to avoid repeated elections in the same district ; or 
-—inasmuch as the pretenders to the Presidency are likely 
to be numerous, and some of them of doubtful capacity 
and propensities — that the supreme executive also be 
brought within our scrutiny, it may be accomplished, 
your memorialists fully believe. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


BREACH OF CONFIDENCE. 

It has been contended by some moralists that the com- 
munity, among whom confidential correspondence, or the 
secrecy of letters^ is not deemed inviolable, must be either 
in a state of barbarism or corruption. A courier, bear- 
ing despatches to Philip, fell into the hands of the Athe- 
nian general ; the latter sent them to the King of Macedon 
without breaking the seal. Pompey, in the midst of civil 
discord, respected the confidence of friendship, and burned 
hll the letters in hip possession, which might have exposed 
to injury those who had written them, or to whom they 
were addressed.” Such is the example which honourable 
pagans have left The Christian civilization of our coun- 
try is not yet so 6r advanced. Pmty spirit, in our 

• VOL. II. 6 ' 
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political contests, breaks through all bounds of trust and 
, deex^y, in the use of private letters. 

If we were absolute lawgivers, wc would subject to 
the heaviest penalties all principals and accessaries in 
such disclosures, and all publishers and printers of private 
conversations. 

In PlutalFch’s Lh^es there is an account of the Lacede- 
monian customs, and in that account the following state- 
ment “ When they first entered the eating room, the 
oldest man present pointed to the door, and said — Not. a 
word spoken in this company goes out there^ Not a 
word was the Spartan injunction, and ought to be the 
rule of modern society. Plutarch adds, that the Lacede- 
monians styled their repasts, Phiditia, perhaps from their 
tendency to friendship and mutual benevolence. The pub- 
lication of things uttered at table would directly counteract 
the sense of this good title. Mi^^eau proposed to the 
National Assembly of France, to enact heavy penalties 
for such a breach of trust and decency. We shall trans- 
late a few of his sentences. — Ask all honourable men 
what they think of the promulgation of private letters or 
discourse; they will all shudder, because all find their 
own security endangered. To receive a mark of confi- 
dence, is to contract an engagement ; — unless this be true, 
all the social ties are dissolve ; for if I say to my neigh- 
bour, I bring peace^ fmd he understands, or aifects to 
understand — I declare war against you — if I say to him, 
1 commit myself to your good faith, and he interprets 
this I permit you to violate your faith, we no longer ' 
speak the same language ; we have the tower of Babel’ 
again— we had better disperse.” 

When persons live in any- degree of intimacy or confi- 
dence, they fredy give vent to feelings and opinions 
without deeming it necessary to call them priva/e or con- 
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fidential^ because the relation of t^e parties 
they are so. The after-test should be— Wi 
use, which I am tempted to make of what 1 
prove injurious to the utterer 1 and if so^ 
had he api^Khended the present state of have 

dared it to be confidential, or suppressed it alfogetherl” 
Whether a communication be expressly* or vMuaJly, im- 
plicitly confidential, is the same thing to a man of strict 
honour and integrity. It is so easy, when alienated or 
estranged, or fired with resentment, or stimulated by the 
prospect of gain, to find pretexts for promulgating senti- 
ments thrown out in the intercourse of friendship or 
familiar acquaintance, that very few pleas indeed siiould 
be admitted as justificatory. We would reject even self- 
defence, except under circumstances the most rare and 
oppressive. Wliat must be the chi^acter of the informant 
who could rei^ort a private conversation for the news- 
papers. An caves-dfopper is not to be believed, because 
his very act implies baseness. The more common the 
baseness of divulging in the newspapers, private com-- 
munications, the more frequently and severely ougtil it to 
be reprobated. 

As far as it regards publication^ every private conver- 
sation should be deemed cdnjidmtiaj^ we would 

make, ajid have always considered the rule of social 
honour and true breeding. It is nectasary to comfort 
and security in private intercourse. Leave to the hearer 
the decision of what is confidential and what not so, 
and you put the speaker entirely in his power. 

* Many things jtated in private discourse are, and may 
be, without impropriety repeated in the same way; yet, 
even thus, much wrong and mischief are done. , Nothing 
should be published, without express^ permissiCMPir— oi* 
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\ gUipr^ftsixig the manner in which it was obtained, 
to be of an innocent or useful nature. 

\ the conversations or sayings of the 
I have frequently done wanton injury to 
/by retailing too much, or wAt they and 
would have aiixiously suppressed. The 
<QjiMli^off&e mcnviirs is, in innumerable instances, either 
hdisereet, treacherous or redundajit. So, of the private 
ii^qotresponde^cc of the dead, betrayed in like manner. 
iThe divulgation of things strictly true is often either 
wholly unnecessary or absolutely mischievous. Tuipi- 
tude; folly; the foibles, incongruities or obliquities of 
those who have been capable of enlightening the world 
and exciting its admiration, may be concealed^ with advan- 
tage, and be* wholly destitute of value when revealed. 

Every one knows tj|nt the nu'aning of what is uttered 
orally, may depend upon the general nature of the subject, 
or the particular occasion, — upon the mood of the parties, 
—upon a nod, a wink, ^clancc of the eye, an inflection 
of the voice— and tlterewc, that to repeat the particular 
phraUb merely is, oftentimes, to gaible and misrepresent 
their intended import. Few men me so much gifted in 
pilnt of memo i^as to be able to n»peat exactly or fairly 
whgt has beeqjjHD in casual discourse. 

Gouvemeur IGpMs being asked an account of some- 
thing that had beeh said in pruatc^ disc ouisc, ho replied 
^ would be indelicate m me to bring forward publicly 
the cpnversation which Mi. JelitTson held with me, for 
heoeiftinly could not have intended it lor the public; and 
whatever may have been or may be his conduct towards 
JNpijiy my friends, thfr§ ir, I thinks a sanctity of bocial 
III among gentlemen which ought not to be 
Ag^jj^ on another occasion— ^*1 told you 
* I fefjp'myself bound to tell you now, that, 
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although the information*! receivad waa 

under the seal of confidence, yet ip tttkt « 0 rtiU)£ 

conversation, where, among gentUn^y thorp U ptD mnoh 

confidence ^iplied, that it would be 

unless, perhaps, to eulogize another ^ 

To ])ublisli or re])ubhsh private letters clfter 
ly communicated or surreptitiously obtainedy Ui tp Igive 
courtenance, if not absolute sanction, to a sad breabh dP 
oxpiess, or implied confidence. 

To send forth to the world that which has passed in 
fuendly intercourse, written or oral, and which bore, m- 
tiinsically oi by in]unction, the character of privacy, is to 
vioJate srood futh, to reject the general understanding 
between men of honour, and to impair the securi^ and 
thus suiiiMf^-* the freedom of social converse* 

The pi ncti< e of publishing private matter would dcstiroy 
tlie peisonal respectability of the conductors of public 
louinals, by impaiting the character aud repute of tlie 
)|oi .t of inquisitions to their of^, and causing them to 
be legaided in the light of spieswho* prowl in Otd^ to 
puiloin, ni listen only to betray. Such of the promsion 
ciN would 1 ettiiu tor it any share of trust in fwivate life, or 
any degice of ])ub]ic fsieon^ should &^%|GH||Asly aVoid the 
least refeience, — e\eept an intimation fl^Ptopproval and 
legiet, — ^10 ai tides the public disclosftra^of which implies 
fraud oi tieachcry No advantage to party objeets^no 
giatilication of personal lesentments,— no Inunfidhdbi 
tiiumph, — can excuse that use of them, which enoc^jjpragdk 
or lenders more efficacious the original impropriety. 

We shall a]w«^s dispute the doctrine that Uditors < 3 fe 
their rcadeis have a right to because It lliaai, 

been geneially republished. The IHSceivar U||yTi|)(b be 
quite as bad as the thief, but he is effUf rep tt i ld lillt i bla. 
when he promotes the object of the lottwr and Increases 
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to of the further propagation of 
improperly divulged in the first 
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a pelliicious liberty of the press, that which eon- 
tim' aloiie in the privilege of ^reviling with impunity. 
Qtaflder is more readily p|]Bdt)ned or relislied than the 
HHUkrt just and wholesome stdotures. It cannot be denied 
thiat in the free countries so styled, the most abusive 
have generally the widest circulation. Paity 
prone* to pardoUf or applaud almost any excesses 

’witii the 

A' very Tiqaiehensible practice marks too generally 
the ttianagcm^ipt pf the daily prints of this country. Edi- 
tore gdndt into them, jdthout hesitation, statements i^- 
to private Irepmtions, although vouched by no 
^ mpliUihle namei or known to proceed from sources 
'‘toOtoriousljr yrtlirulent or desjiicable. The ready insertion 
its does not constitute full amends 
on *the feelings, and the mischief 
of tbp party aggrieved. ’SVhat is 

■ )f to-day, may be read by hundreds 
it of to-morrow may never reach ; 
le wings of the wind, doubles in 
3 the refutation follow*' at a dis^ 
ito a different* track; and depends 
jileaBience or generosity of man- 
Ove auxiliary, we fear, than their 


lity of the chances, and such the 
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value and delicacy of private or j 
the least impeachment of it 8hQ| 
authority next to indisputable.. 

There are quarters, to wh| 
calumny may proceed from 
given; there are charges whicl 
self respect can particularly noticoi »] 
make slander and scurrility a part of 
enjoy therefore a sort of impunity, of whicl 
generally cowards at JU^om, they avail the 
the utmost. The conten^Jrith which they are 1,^ 
and the odious light in they appear to | 

speptabje and discerning* members of the comma 
insufficient to check the current; of 1 
lencc. They have their task of < 
they have their innate propensitiesfetp i 
themselves, they become callous, to 
manifestation of scorn in others, 

All parties, especially at seasons of i 
are intolerant and prone to ^ceifsc 
criticise them impartially, — whoevei^*"' shall absticpPJrbm 
incensing their idols, — may bc^ertain o^^liisroa^ 
obloquy from both sides. To each, i 
champions of particularly fierce zeal j 
—sometimes desperate ribalds— ^^11 
wholly and devotedly with them, i 
incapable themselves of Jndepend^tp^d.! 
action, can conceive for others, ,pnily idnlst^il 
rail accordingly — believing thl^mselyes ^ 
right, but in gqperSl recldess 
wrong. « 

Open, declared enmity, ho\ 
sparing abuse, however opproh 
of an implacable, extreme war— 


m' 




rong e^^^tstaant. 
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than a coQiqyi^'^^f oblique hostility oinpliatically disclaimed 
but sta$|i£Hly prosecuted, the most injunous insinuations 
In alfected regrets and ^onoial inquiiips — an 
nf moderation, professions of ^(mxI ^«lll, complaints 
yMltece and injusttpe, ^ith^a tiain of asseition and 
lUftimning the reverse in spiiit and puijioso — thopictcnce 
of piljidic good cin{j3oyed to advanc e sc Itish dosis^ns 
Statesmen often meiely allcm oi connive at dctradion, 
which they would bo ashtiiricd to be imagined capable of 
suggesting or actively latifjmg'— that which they tole- 
rate, or m which they socieHy reioice, they jiii> still de- 
spise, secretly too contemiunfirthc wiilc is who attempt to 
serve them by such means A pntism should not lose 
sel|*respect in the fe^rvour ot his ze il —a me i c insti ument 
cncomaged or suffeied to d> djit> woik md thorn h 
likelj to be rewarded byplueoi pelt, still an obicet ol 
pity or scorn, tiuly a im ci iblc and odious bfiuGf 
whatever face he may weai, oi liowc \» \ c lose the ccmfi 
donee mth which he m^y lu il d loi i tune 

ft bohoves all men of cood clui ic tc i i id i< spec table 
standing, to withhold at all time tluu piisonil coun- 
tenance fiom those who, have ncithci, who ha\e noto- 
riously earned^ UPfcniy or discudit The piactuc of a 
strict disrii m iimycy between moial woitb and licentious 
conduct, and tb|^i|PLdtllg^n^e of ii lust pndt is to pcisonal 
mterrouise, are i^oig the be'st silc^and of the <om- 
munlty m i^eference to gemiU dccoimn and probity of 
SfOtion, PiibUc opinion is of mii’htv nifliioiiei to suppress 
vulgar extcbses and regulate the pin suits of unju inclined 
stftflslmess, but it cannot be fully oiierative unless it be 
lutb effect by those momlieis of soefety who, 
hrexn thdfe OOniM^einS and stations united to honourable 
repuM, Shioy digpaity and weight, and attiact notice and 
reflection to^ybat tliey say and do. It may be observed 
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incidentally that they cannot lend tljemsi^yepl to . unusual 
and unedifying associations, even for 
without doing injury to their own' to., 

the cause of virtue and decorum. ' "'L * 

.Even Paganini was obliged to lidndicail^lil^^ 
disreputable anecdotes which were'^wide^ circidi|^ 
against him. His case is a curious example of tho'g^g^ 
and progress of slander. Being at' prodigy m genilii^ he 
was— therefore, we may say — represented Uis a monster 
of iniquity. The world would not ascribe to him virtue, 
but vice, in proportion to the transcendencse of his inspi- 
ration and skill as a musician. The Devil was actually 
seen,, clothed in red, with horns and a tail, at his elbow, 
guiding his arm and directing his bow I Such credit; as 
was yielded to this vision, is not more wonderful than 
the infatuation with which most of the .cH&rges against 
masonry are believed by a number of .i#rthy persons. 
A pleasant part of the Paganini anecdote ii that it must 
be the Evil CJne who gave h^ performance a mira- 
culous excellence. Why should^'liot exquisite mu^ ^ 
the work rather of some heavenly, angelic naturM It 
may be regarded as a singular propensity of mankind, 
that they so often attribute the prodigiesflf humaoi talent 
and toil to the Spirit of Hell, when thdS^K , their choice 
of prompters and auxiliaries from ^i^ome years 

ago we had an acquaintance, — a sen^^e man on most 
occasions, — who entertained an aversion to a meritorious 
clergyman, a superior preacher, and who jseriously afilf 
cribed every good sermon which he heard from him, to* 
the dictation of tlj^ sSme homed and tailed auxiliary toa| 
was so distinctly seen at the elbow of the 
player. We should all learn to be charitoblc^ 
bute what is admirable or good to celestial influences, 
when we choose to look beyond human ]^wqr. 
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We ,^j^i)ever concede the title of gentleman, in the 
the term, to him who will play the part of an 
, without meaning, ultimately at*lcast, 

l^&der his charges tangible to the party arraigned, by 
P^^fbduction of his evidence, and to support them by 
direct responsjibility. The editor of any journal ought 
not to admit anonymous imputations, without having 
strong reason to believe them well founded, and being 
prepared to furnish the individual attacked, witli all the 
means of vindication and redress. It is time that the 
rights of character should be understood in this country, 
and protected by public opinion. Every citizen should 
make this his rule of conduc;t — “ 1 will attach no credit to 
any arraignment, not accompanied, or to be accompanied 
by substantial testimony and the authority of a responsi- 
ble n^c.” * 

Tile subjectiDf anonymous insinuations is not bound to 
answer them ; the public are not entitled to believe or 
even suspect ill of any one on such insinuations. Hence, 
nothing can be expected in throwing them out, but either 
to betray the public into what is not just, or to feed maJe- 
" volence. He who, in disguise, imputes guilt to another 
by name, in dark hiins, and significant queries, cannot be 
a man of nice hojiour and true spirit : he may be a per- 
sonal enemy, m envious rival, or a more contriver of 
mischief, so degenerate as to love detraction for itself and 
delight in pulling dowm reputations gi’atuitously. 

^ A crue patriot will incur risk to serve tlic public ; vir- 
"^tuous design and manly courage do not shrink from 
.^responsibility — cowardice and malice lurk in the dark, 
f counterfeit shapes, and then ply at ease their injuri- 
bip allusions, their biroad reflections, and their rmmd 
falsehoods. 
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In some cases calumny has unlimited scope to assert ; 
innocence but little room for vindication: the peculiar 
situation, the honour, the paramount duties of the accused 
may serve to screen false imputations from full detection 
and absolute exposure. 

“ The Devil himself,” saith Shakspeare, “will not eat a 
woman but your electioneering gentry can forget that 
they were born of the sex, and will, without scruple or 
stint, mangle a woman’s findings and devour her repu- 
tation. 

In the (‘oiirso of the French Revolution the most profli- 
gate and reckless lampooners and brawlers were brought 
from, distant parts, to Paris, in order to shake incessantly 
the torches of discord, to inflame the fury and deepen the 
horrors of faction, and thus to drive one dominant party, 
or all parties, the sooner, to utter odium and destruction. 
It was immaterial, to these agents, for whom or against 
whom they performed their detestable work : — vilification 
and confusion were their immediate objects ; and their 
fierce obloquy and grim exultation increased in proportion 
to the tempests of anarchy and the torrents of blood. 

Without entertaining so favourable an opinion of Marie 
Antoinette, as Burke and Scott express, and the Memoirs 
of Me. Campan are adapted to inspire, we are sure that 
her foults and'OflTences were grossly exaggerated, and 
more than expiated by her final unparalleled, most dismal 
sufferings, inflicted with a black and savage fcTocity of 
soul, and an abominable perversion of the manly charac- 
ter, which might make us imagine that her persecutors 
were a new, miscreate species of the human family ; and 
which would seem, alone, to warrant all the epithets, de- 
finitions, and analogies lavished by Burke on the Jacol]||ps 
in general. Misrepresentation, slander and satire, never 
accomplished their ends in a more remarkable and fatal 
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degree, than in the instances of the martyr Louis and his 
queen. To those evils, in no small proportion, the discredit 
of the monarchy is to be attributed ; just as that of the 
clerical order was produced not less by the unwearied 
and fanatical hostilities of Atheism and Libertinism, “ em- 
bodied into factions, accredited and avowed,” than by the 
degeneracy of thc^Bishops, the dissoluteness of the Abbes, 
or the depression of the Curates. Of melancholy reverse 
of fortune all hist(»ry furnishes no examples, — not except- 
ing that of Napoleon in Dresden and Nap('leo^‘ in St. 
Helena — so signal and awfal, if we look ' a k on the 
situation of the parties at the jxM'iod of their mar'Ir.rc, ot* 
only a few years before the catastrophe, as the cas.'S — of 
Louis hurled from a throne which his ancestors had oc- 
cupied for nine hundred years, and conveyed from ** the 
palace of contempt to the dungeon of horror,” and thence 
to the scaffold, — and of Marie Antoinette, the descendant 
of twenty-four einj)erors, and the daughter of Maria 
Theresa, dragged, in her thirty-ninth year, to the same 
ignominious death ; her dishevelled locks gray and her 
visage haggard with complicated wTetchedness ; her hands 
closely tied ; her attire mean and scant ; in an open tum- 
bril — her comiMinion an apostate priest whom she loathed 
as a confessor ; followed 1[)y an immense crowd of her 
once adoring and gallant subjects, now yelling exultation 
over her agony, and nearly realizing Burke’s daring 
image of “ a drunken delirium from the hot spirit drawn 
out of the alembic of hell.” 

The official account of Marie Antoinette’^ execution 
says : “ Elle avoit fair calme, et paroissoit insensible aux 
cris do vive la republique, a bas la lyrannie^ qu’clle n’a 
oqise d’entendre sur son' passage : — apres sa mort I’cxecu- 
teur montra sa tete au peuple, au milieu des cris mille fois 
repites de vive la Bepublique, The official report of 
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Louis’s decapitation says : sa tete cst tombee, hs cito- 
yens ont trempe leurs piques et leura mouchoirs dans son 
sang*.”— See the work entitled Proems des Bourbons, in 
two octavos, containing all the details of the dethrone- 
ment, imprisonment, trials and execution of the sovereigns. 

11 has been ollcn said that true honour is not touchy, 
but generally indifferent about slander ; neither the 
common sense nor common experience of mankind war- 
rants this theory, supposing touchy to mean sensitive. 
The most ]^iirc and delicate, those who hav^e laboured 
most earnestjy to deserve the best reputation — are apt to 
be “ tremulously alive” to every kind of obloquy and in- 
juriogs spicion. Honour may be thoroughly sound, and 
i .UTuptible, but not robust so as to be unaffec d by 
opin. -n ; falsehood alone can annoy it, and does severely 
if the p^'Tality of (.ases. There are, indeed, public 
i (rsu'' and situations, so particularly and constantly 
liable tc obloquy, that the natural s' sccplioiiitv of true 
honour is gradually lessened ; yet, eminent men of the 
noblest virtue public and private, have even perishc<', in 
advanced stages, from tenderness, or irritability with 
regard to their fame. Few are content or able to live 
down merely “ the judgments of ignorance and the inven- 
tions of malice.” Q,uerulousncss, indeed, is never manly, 
and rarely serviceable; but sensitiveness is common 
where firm, conscious honour and high moral courage 
are united. On this account slander is doubly mischiev- 
ous and detestable. 
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FORCE OP IMAGINATION, 

ILLUSTRATED AS TO LOVE, BY TWO NARRATIVES 
FOUNDED ON FACT. 

L 

POTENT PHANTASM. 

In one of those rare but interesting societies, where 
amusement can be obtained without the intervention of 
play, whore reigns the free* interchange of sentiment so 
grateful to a cultivated intellect, where the only desire is 
to please, and the only solicitude to instruct, our conver- 
sation accidentally turned on the ditference between real 
and visionary objects. We endeavoured to trace their 
analogy, and ascertain the relation that subsists be- 
tween a continuous dream and a long meditation, be- 
tween the enthusiastic contemplatist, and the cool ob- 
server. It was suggested, that a fervid imagination 
sometimes creates a belief of reality, equally strong with 
the evidence of actual vision. This position was gene- 
rally controverted, and the discussion continued with 
some warmth, when a French oflacer remarked, that he 
believed a single fact more satisfactory than a whole 
volume of abstract reasoning, and would, therefore, with 
the assent of the pompany, relate an event calculated to 
throw some light on the sul^ect. He added, that the 
circumstances he was about to narrate, had happened to 
a captain of his regiment, that they had fallen under his 
own observation, and that all his brother officers could 
vouch for their authenticity. He promised to observe 
the most scrupulous exactitude in his recital, except in 
the sulpstitution of fictitious names, and claimed indulgence 
for some minutiae of detail that he had heard too often to 
be able to omit, and for the reflections he might occasion- 
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ally interweave with a subject in which he felt deeply 
interested. The company acquiesced, as may be sup- 
posed, without much difficulty. His story was as fol- 
lows : 

“ After a severe engagement in Italy, during the course 
of the last war, our wounded officers were transported to 
Milan. Dorville, one of the number, was carried to the 
hospital. Ilis wounds left but small hopes of his life ; but 
the powerful assistance of art, together with the stUl more 
operative aid of a youthful and vigorous constitution, 
snatched him from the jaws of death. On resuming the 
use of his reason, after an alternate delirium and stupor 
of mpre than a month, he made numberless inquiries as 
to his situation, the symptoms of his disorder, and aU 
those particulars so interesting to a man, who is in some 
manner restored to existence, who experiences new sen- 
sations, and who feds the buoyancy and vivifying energy 
of nascent health, a delight only known to those, who 
have recovered from dangerous indispositions. 

“ A nun, of the order of Charity, answered him with as 
much modesty as if she had not essentially contributed 
to his cure, and as circumstantially, as if she had never 
left him for a moment. He opened his curtains to view 
the person, who gave him such affable and satisfectory 
replies. Judge of his astonishment, when he saw, at his 
bed-side, a young woman of about eighteen years of age. 
He remarked a pair of eyes beaming with candour and 
beneficence ; he caught an affectionate but timid glance ; 
he surveyed one of those tender, intelligent, and pensive 
countenances, w])ich excite a more lively interest, and are 
more powerfully attractive, than even consummate beauty. 
He was struck with the elegance of her form, and the 
dignity of her demeanour, and captivated by an assem- 
blage of graces, veiled under a habit that added new 
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stimulus to desire, by holding out insuperable obstacles 
to enjoyment. 

“ Dorville, amazed to find so many charms in an asylum 
of misery, was still more so, when -he understood that 
Adelaide, the name of the nyn, had been his only attend- 
ant during his illness, that she had watched over him 
both night and duy, with the most admirable patience 
and tender solicitude, that she had scarcely allowed her- 
self a moment of re])ose, and in fine that he owed her his 
life. Born witli one of those ardent tempers, which 
render a naan, at the same time, so amiable and so un- 
happy, which augment our miseries, by amidifying our 
affections, Dorville sublimated every sontimenl into a 
passion. He immediately abandoned himself to the ut- 
most excess of sensibility. He no longer dared to accept 
of the services which she unceasingly preferred. He 
conjured her, upon the approach of night, to retire, and it 
was upon that condition alone that he himself could be 
induced to take repose. But repose was not long re- 
served for him. He was seized with a passion loo 
violent to be misunderstood. The dcfcrcncf? duo to 
Adelaide’s habit, gratitude for her benevolence, and the 
awe inspired by tlie purity^of her mannoi-s, bound him to 
conceal an attachment, which every effort to hide only 
served to disclose. He soon perceived this effect by her 
sudden reserve. -Fearful of losing all, he then hazarded 
an avowal of what he had secretly sworn never to reveal. 
He expected a repulse, met with it, and was almost over- 
whelmed. Every topic of consolation which she suggested, 
only operated to heighten his despair : every motive ad- 
duced to conquer his love, only increased its intensity : 
every endearment of condolence appeared an additional 
torment. His mistress, agonized by her own feelings, 
resolved to leave him, and was upon the point of aban- 
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donlng her patient to a sister nun, when one of his 
wounds broke out afresh, and her compassion forced heir 
to remain. 

“ Our regiment was about that time ordered into winter- 
quarters at Milan. I visited my friend every day. I there 
found Adelaide, and witnessed her assiduities. She some- 
times dressed the wound before me, and I have frequently 
seen tears fall, which she in vain laboured to suppress. 
Dorville never spoke; but his eyes were piercing, and 
his silence full of passion. So much delicacy, united to 
such vehemence of afiection, a language so irresistibly 
eloquent, the sympathy of misfortune, that persuasive 
energy of soul, which characterizes true love, all com- 
bined to inspire Adelaide with a passion equally ardent. 
She trembled at its approach, but did not hesitate to 
entrust him with her sentiments. She knew him to be 
generous, and thought her virtue less endangered by im- 
plicating his honour in her defence. In making the most 
solemn vows that it should be inviolably respected, he 
calculated too little on the infirmity of human nature. 
He soon disclaimed then obligation, and lavished caresses, 
prayers, and tears. Adelaide reminded him of his pro- 
mise, and a tender word from her usually calmed his 
transports, ‘ What I’ would *she say, ‘ must my ruin be 
the price of my attachment? Would you entail infamy 
on her whom you love ?’ He threw himself at her feet, 
renewed his protestations of repentance and respect, and 
felt that the repulses of innocence, however irksome at 
the moment, are not altogether devoid of pleasurable in- 
gredients for thg man, who respects the object of his love. 
When he reflected on the sanctity of her habit, on her 
artless innocence, on her many and pungent sorrows, he 
accused himself of a want of generosity, and resolved to 
abandon his pursuit forever; but no sooner did his mis- 

7 * 
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tress appear, than every resolution was instantly for- 
gotten. 

“ Adelaide, supported by her piety, by the recollection 
of her vows, and by the retrospect* of a life, until then 
irreproachable, for a long time successfully combated 
the violence of her passion. Her triumph was, however, 
embittered by that secret and corrosive sorrow, which 
‘sheds no tear,’ ‘but consumes the heart.’ The idea 
particularly tliat she rendered him miserable, for whom 
she would have sacrificed her life, became too oppressive 
to be endpred. This impression, W'hich no love truly 
ardent can ever withstand, determined her fate. She 
yielded : and the day that crowned the wishes of her 
lover, was for her a day of unutterable despair. From 
that moment she thought she read her shame in every 
e}e. Her religious principles agitated her conscience 
with all the terrors of remorse. That love, which had 
enslaved her, which had cost her so much, she no longer 
regarded, but as the most atrocious of crimes. When 
she fulfilled tlie duties of her order, the most noble and 
the most useful, but at the same time the most melan- 
choly and appalling, that a religious society could impose, 
or human beneficence select, the scenes of death continu- 
ally present to her eyes, deadened the fire of sense, and 
excruciated a mild and timorous mind with all the 
agonies of the bitterest compunction. % 

“ Adelaide’s griefs became every day more and more 
poignant. Her violent struggles between love and duty, 
and the fatigue of incessant attendance on Dorville, soon 
overpowered a weak frame. She was attacked by a fever 
which, from the commencement, was predicted to be 
mortal, and which hurried her rapidly to the grave. 

“ Dorville, who had carefully concealed his passion from 
the world, could not dissemble his sensibility for her loss. 
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The most fatal consequences were apprehended from the 
first transports of his despair : but the eifervcscencc of 
the moment soon subsided, to give place to a gloomy 
and morbid melancholy. lie foretold that he would soon 
follow her ; no longer slept ; and refused to take nourish- 
ment of any kind. 

“ We were deeply affected with his deplorable situation, 
and used every endeavour, but without effect, to rouse 
him fj*om his dejection. Alarmed at the futility of our 
efforts, we one day, in the course of conversation, expos- 
tulated with a warmth which from the motive, could not 
be displeasing. We tenderly reproached him for his 
want of confidence, conjured him to listen to our entrea- 
ties; we even had recourse to tears, when he hastily 
interrupted us and replied : ‘ My friends, your attempts 
are fruitless; it is impossible to soften iny sorrows; they 
must last as long as my life. What can console a man 
for such a loss 1 Absence — but 1 have not that resource/ 

“He stopt. We waited in silence for an explanation of 
these strange words — his countenance suddenly became 
more animated ; he rose and exclaimed, ‘ Adelaide is 
dead ! dead indeed ! but not absent ! She is there,’ added 
he, pointing to an arm-chair in the room. ‘ Yes, she is 
there! I see her just as I sec you. She looks at me; 
listens to me ; if I approach, she retires, but never dis- 
appears.’ 

“ He was again silent and we forbore reflections, which 
could be productive of no beneficial effect on a malady 
too far removed from the common stamp to yield to ordi- 
nary remedies. Chance, oftentimes the most propitious 
on such occasions, inspired us at least with some hopes of 
saving our friend. A public festival happened to be given 
at Milan. All those detestable women, who, as it is said, 
preserve the morals of a city by corrupting them, attended 
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as usual. In traversing the place, I was attracted by the 
remarkable resemblance which one of them bore to Ade- 
laide. 1 mentioned the circumstance to a brother officer, 
and asked him if he wished to see a portrait of Dorville’s 
mistress, probably more exact, and certainly more sub- 
stantial than the phantom which haunted his imagination. 
His surprise was soon equal to mine. On examining her 
features more narrowly, we found, the likeness almost 
perfect. We immediately determined to take advantage 
of this singular rencounter for the recovery of our friend. 
Convinced that the ‘ ideal vision’ must vanish before the 
reality, and the force of imagination cede to the testi- 
mony of sense, we formed a plan to present this woman 
to Dorville in Adelaide’s dress. Having agreed with her 
on her disguise, on the rendezvous, the signal on which 
she was to present herself, and everything requisite for 
the performance of her part, we went in search of Dor- 
ville, and pressed him to give us a last mark of friendship. 

‘ We are about to part,’ said we, closely embracing him, 

^ and we shall never perhaps meet again.’ Seeing him 
moved, we continued our importunities, and exacted as 
the proof required, his company to supper that evening. 
He could not refuse-r-he arrived in due time and sat 
down to table. Not a word escaped him until the end of 
our repast, when, in order to excite those emotions we 
thought necessary to a total revolution of ideas, we spoke 
to him of the fetal day, on which he inhaled the last sigh 
of his mistress. Without making a reply, he fixed his 
eyes steadfastly on an obscure part of the room, arose, 
and extended his arms, as if about to embrace the object 
that his fency thus realized. We then gave the appointed 
signal. The fictitious Adelaide appeared — he perceived 
her, fell backwards, trembled violently, and exclaimed, 
•Oh my friends! — my friends! save me — 1 am lost— I 
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saw but one, and now I. see two.’ ,We immediately en-. 
deavoured to undeceive him. He was seized with strong 
convulsions, and died, calling on the name of Adelaide.” 


11 . 

FATAL ILLUSION. 

EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF AN AMERICAN T%AVELLER IN FRANCE. 

One of the most imposing and interesting, though not 
tlie largest, of the pinvatc chateaux ^ which I found in 
France, stands near to tlie banks of rapid Rhone, a few 
miles distant from the town of PonUSaint-Esjnit. It is 
built in the Gothic style of the seventeenth century, but 
has an air of greater antiquity; and from the aspect of 
its towers seen at a distance as you enter a forest of 
prima?val oaks connected with the domain ; from its in- 
sulated situation, and tlic images rudely carved on its 
exterior in imitation of 

“ The brawny Propbcls who in robes so rich, 

At distance due possess the crisped niche” 

— You might suppose it to be a structure of the middle 
ages. I wandered for a whole day through stately woods 
traversed by glittering streamlets, and over spacious halls 
and long corridors and an intj;icate maze of apartments, 
hung with Flemish tapestry — all nearly a perfect solitude: 
— and 1 may truly say that I realized delights simihxr to 
those with which Thomson invests his castle of Indolence. 
But enough of description for the present. It is time for 
me to deal in incident, and I sludl, therefore, proceed at 
once to relate an adventure, which befell a friend of mine 
at this chateau, and which I heard from his own mouth. 

In the year 1799, M. N 1, a colonel in the French 

army, and a man of a lively as well as generous and 
intrepid disposition, when on his way to visit a sick pa- 
rent at Avignon, being fatigued with the Diligence^ or 
public stage, which he had chosen as his conveyance, 
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hired a horse within thirty miles of Pont-Saint-Esprit 
with the intention of proceeding so &r on horseback, and 
there resuming his seat in the lumbering vehicle. After 
pursuing the proper route at a very leisurely pace, for 
the greater part of the dayj^he unwittingly suffered his 
Rozinante to select his own path. He found himself at 
length, as the sum descended below the horizon, on the 
borders of a thick grove, and in a broken region which 
exhibited no traces of a high road. He here paused for 
some minutes, shook off his reverie, examined his situa- 
tion with ,an anxious eye,*^ and then galloped forward 
at random, until, discovering neither house nor individual 
in the open country, he plunged into the wood. 

It was now twilight, and he began to entertain fears of 
being obliged to remain until the morning, under a canopy 
more suitable to the aims and tastes of an astrologer than 
to those of a hungry traveller, whose experience, as a 
soldier, of “ lying out,” had not endeared the practice to 
his fancy. He had not proceeded far in the entangled 
copse, when he descried through the waving boughs of 
the forest trees, the towers of the chateau of which I 
have spoken. In that direction he pushed vigorously on, 
so as speedily to reach the great lawn which stretches 
before the western front of the edifice, and to have as full 
a view of this side as the thickening shadows of night 
would allow. No light appeared at 'any of the windows, 
and nothing remained to be done but to dismount, fasten 
his horse in the shrubbery, and knock with his utmost 
strength at the massy portal which was just perceptible 
in the gloom of the scene. He had not hammered long 
before he distinguished the sound of footsteps and voices, 
and enjoyed the satisfaction of hearing from an elderly 
man in tlie dress of a labourer, who carried a taper in his 
hand, and cautiously opened the smaller door in the 
middle of the arch-way, — ^the inquiry what was wanted 
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by the person vnthout. When oiyr traveller explained^ 
his case, he was admitted at once, and saw himself in the 
midst of a group, consisting of several females and two 
or three men of different ages, none of whom appeared 
to, be above the condition of the upper peasantry. The 
oldest of the women invited him, with a countenance of 
good-humoured civility, to enter the Jfirst apartment on 
the right, where, she trusted, he would do them the 
honour to partake of a family-supper. The whole party 
then followed her with the stranger, who had not long to 
wait before he was seated at a board covered with a plain 
but palatable fare, and rendered doubly grateful by that 
easy, unaffected, alert hospitality which characterizes, in 
every part of France, the class to which his hosts belong- 
ed. They were the rustic tenants of a small part of the 
chateau, who were suffered, as is usual, to inhabit it free 
of rent as a compensation for protecting it from depreda- 
tion. It was then in litigation between two families 
(neither of them the lawful proprietors) whose chiefs were 
at Paris, and who had not, for years, cither occupied or 
visited the estate. 

Our traveller, though all his questions were answered 
readily and fully, could not but perceive a general gravity 
unusual at such repasts ; and,*at intervals, indications of 
strong distress, in the faces of some of the assemblage. 
As they conversed about the ravages committed on the 
property in the course of the revolution ; the depopulation 
of some of the neighbouring vDlages ; and the butchery 
of numbers of the gentry whom they had been accus- 
lomed to regard \|fith reverence and love, and remembered 
as their guardians and benefactors, he ascribed to their 
melancholy recollections, the appearances just mentioned. 
The weariness produced by the exercise of the day, 
united to an oppression of spirits arising from the scene 
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of horrors thus brought to his own memory, induced him* 
to express early, a wish to retire to the chamber which 
they might be pleased to allot him. His hostess, imme- 
diately, and as if relieved by his suggestion, put a candle 
into the hands of one of the young men present, and 
directed tliat the gentleman should be shown to a room 
prepared for him in the other wing of the extensive edi- 
fice. Ho followed the man, whose physiognomy was too 
sluggish and unmeaning to invite any questions, — through 
long-drawn passages and ample saloons of high-pitched 
roofs and lined with fretted nvood work, until they reached 
a wide oaken staircase leading to a gallery with several 
chambers of the same exterior. Into one of these he was 
led, and in it he found a crackling fire and a large bed- 
stead with closed curtains made of the thick, coarser 
damask which was commonly so employed in the man- 
sions of the seigneurs of the old rCgime. As soon as 
the guide had set down the candle and left him, he closed 
the door, without pushing the bolt however; and undress- 
ing himself with all despatch, covering the blaze in the 
hearth, and putting out the candle, he drew back the 
curtains only enough to admit his body, and took at once 
a fixed posture on Lis side towards the door. In the 
course of about twenty minutes, when his ideas began to 
cross each other, and all the images before his mind to 
mingle in confusion — a delightful State after a long jour- 
ney and a good supper, — ^the deepening slumber W’as 
broken by a gentle noise like the cautious opening of the 
door. He retained his position, and dividing the curtains 
merely so far as to allow himself to see what passed, 
without being seen, he observed two young women enter 
the room, in the neat, quaint attire of the female peasantry 
of the Rhone ; one with a small basket, and the other 
with needle work and a light in her hand. Curiosity and 
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surprise kept him motionless and silent, while they drew 
out the table, put upon it what they carried, seated them- 
selves near it, and stirred up the fire. This being done, 
one of the fair intruders took a part of the needle work, 
and the other emptied softly a portion of the contents of 
the basket, which consisted of a couple of platters, knives 
and forks, a cold fowl and some fruit. • Then followed a 
smart conversation in an under tone, of which the aston- 
ished traveller could catch enough to learn that they were 
far from suspecting any attentive ear to be by, and had 
made arrangements to perform a long, though very com- 
fortable vigil. His own eye-lids were too importunate to 
admit of this interruption, for more than a quarter of an 
hour after the regular dialogue had commenced. He be- 
gan to stir in his place so as to cause a rustling of the 
damask. One of the nymphs started, and stammered to 
the other, with a face of alarm, what had happened. He 
remained quiet as soon as he remarked this effect. They 
both gazed earnestly and fearfully at the bed, but observ- 
ing all to be still, they seemed to recover their confidence 
and returned to their chat in a more subdued accent. 
Resolved upon making a further experiment and ascer- 
taining the intent of the untimely visit, he moved again, 
and when their eyes vrere again directed, with an expres- 
sion of dismay, to the curtains, he opened them hastily 
and exhibited himself seated in the bed, in his undress, 
with his long white night<^p on his head. 

In an instant the women precipitated themselves from 
the chamber and down the stair-case, overturning the 
table and its coi)tents in their flight and making the 
vaulted gallery re-echo with their screams. His own 
astonishment was almost equal to what theirs might be 
supposed to be, and did not suffer him to fall back upon 
his pillow. He rose, lighted the candle which had been 
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extinguished in the disaster of the tabie, collected the 
scattered provision, and went to the chamber-door in 
order to know whether anything more could be heard. All 
was now silent. — Sensible of the difficulty of finding his 
way to the inhabited part of the castle, should he under- 
take to inquire further, and ascribing the affair to some 
mistake which the affrighted damsels would diseover as 
soon as they reached the other wing, he bolted the door, 
determined to prevent the recurrence of the evil, and was 
about to retrace his steps to the bed, when he heard dis- 
tinctly the noise of various persons tumultuously gaining 
the landing and approaching the chamber. He turned ; 
advanced to the door, and opened it, with the candle in 
his hand and in the dishabille in which he had lain down. 

As he presented himself, he saw the whole fiimily group, 
with an addition to their number, struggling with each 
other, who should be, not foremost, but hindmost in the 
march, the two alarmists far in the back-ground, and all 
in evident consternation. No sooner was the figure of 
my wonder-struck friend full in their view, than an uni- 
versal cry of horror was put forth, and the whole party 
made a headlong retreat down the stair-way. One only 
of the number pressed forward ; this was a female of 
strikingly handsome features, with a general cast that 
spoke the operation of the strongest mingled emotions of 
terror, recent grief, and joyful hope. She rushed on to 
catch him in her arms, crying out — Je veux h voir $—Jo 
veux VembroBser $^Il eat revenu pour m'emmener avec 
I will see him” — I wOl embrace him “ he has 
come back to take me away with him.” At the moment 
she had got near enough to distinguish clearly his person 
and visage, she uttered a piercing shriek, with the excla- 
mation, Ahf non ce n^eat paa hd^^Ah! it is not he! 
tottered, and fdl swooning into the arms of two of the 
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fugitives, whose concern for her had given them courage . 
to return, and who were too much engaged in extricating 
her from her position to note, themselves, the common 
object of the panic. So interesting and extraordinary 
was her whole appearance ; her mien so wild and ardent; 
the transition from sudden, elated expectation, to profound 
despair, so rapid and marked in her eye and accent, and 
so piteous in the entire expression — that the Colonel, as 
he has assured me, was transfixed and absorbed by this 
incident, until her companions had disappeared with her, 
and he was left again in complete silence and solitude. 
As soon as he was able to rally his thoughts, he resolved 
to explore the chamber, imagining that he might disebver 
something which would serve as a clue to the singular 
part which he was pla3dng in the enigmatical drama of 
the night The taper being still in his grasp, he looked 
narrowly into the corners and closets of the apartment, 
under the bedstead, and at length broadly within the 
curtains, and there witnessed what solved at once a part 
of the mystery. It was a corpse $ the dead body of a man 
in a cap and shirt resembling his own, and placed near 
the wall on the bed. The position which he had taken in 
going to rest, and the quick abroach of sleep, prevented 
him from touching or noticing in any way this unimagin- 
able partner; and when he was roused by the two 
women — whose business will now be readily understood 
to have been that of watching by the dead body — his 
attention was engrossed by them and their proceedings. 

He confessed to me that, ^uniliar as his profession had 
rendered him with this exhibition of mortality, the spec- 
tacle, under such circumstances, startled and even af- 
frighted him for a moment. The cause of the alarm of 
the household, on seeing him, was then apparent. His 
candle bearer had conducted him to the wrong chamber, 
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and he had been taken either for the ghost or th^ reani- 
mated frame of the defunct. It occurred to him after he 
had meditated a little, and began to comprehend also the 
conduct of the distressed female, that he would throw on 
his clothes and endeavour to find the right course to the 
lodging of the family, for the purpose of mutual explana- 
tion. He had scarcely dressed himself before the old 
peasant and his wife, followed by two or three men, as- 
cended the stairs, and though still quaking with fear, had 
no difficulty in recognizing him. They at first eagerly 
demanded his assistance tn the awful emergency, but 
contriving to obtain silence, he quickly opened their eyes 
to the true state of the matter. In the reciprocal eclair- 
cissement which ensued, he learned that the unfortunate 
girl who had so strongly excited his sympathy and so 
much increased his perplexity, was the niece of the old 
pair, and the corpse the remains of a young soldier to 
whom she was betrothed and who had died that morning 
in the castle, of a sudden illness. The blundering rustic 
commissioned to lead the stranger to the chamber design- 
ed for him, had elected the first apartment in the same 
gallery, in which he saw the glare of a fire, and which 
happened to be the one where the body was deposited. 

Our traveller retired as quickly as possible from the 
earnest apologies of his worthy hosts to indulge his re- 
turning drowsiness on the right bed. He slept soundly, 
notwithstanding his double adventure; rose early, and 
last no time in mounting his horse and regaining, under 
their instructions, the turnpike of Pont-Saint-Esprit. Be- 
fore his departure, however, he inquired after the bereaved 
niece, and suffered real affliction in being informed that 
she had passed the night in alternate stupor and phrenzy. 
On hts return from Avignon, he was told by the master 
of the inn at which he stopped, that the poor creature. 
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whom he could not fail to remember as well as the whole- 
night scene, had survived her lover only a very short 
time. She had become so disordered in her fancy as to 
be unable to comprehend the explanations given, and to 
imbibe the strange and horrible impression that his spirit 
had, indeed, moved from the bed, but being offended with 
her, had, on her approach, taken an^unknown form in 
order to escape her embrace and her fellowship. 


THE VETO. 

The veto is essentially a royal prerogative— -an attribute 
of hereditary monarchy — a power and safeguard of the 
crown* When absolute^ it has been always considered 
and represented, by the highest political authorities, as 
giving a complete preponderance and arbitrary character 
to royal sovereignty. It was adopted, with a qualification, 
by the framers of our constitution, because they generally 
deemed the executive branch in our system, too weak, 
and the legislative so strong relatively, that this might 
reduce the other to insignificance, unless the qualified 
veto should be given for selfp/rotection. 

The framers of our system found it in the English con- 
stitution,— a limited monarchy; they saw in English 
history that it had not been frequently abused, and that 
the crown was almost uniformly baffled in the end when 
it was exerted inordinately. They concluded, therefore, 
that it must be comparatively innoxious in our system, 
and perhaps thejr relied upon the power in Congress 
similar to that of the House of Commons, which was the 
dependence of the people in England. Delolme styles 
the Crownf in the British system of government, a “ Veto 
of extraordinary power,” and he adds— that it is because 
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the people (or Parliament) possess a counterpoise in the 
right of granting or withholding the necessary supplies, 
that the Crown may, without danger, be intrusted with 
the great authority of the Veto. The basis of the Eng- 
lish constitution — the fundamental principle on which all 
others rest — ^is that the legislative power belongs to Par- 
liament alone ; tHht is, the power of establishing laws, 
and of abrogating, changing or explaining them. It 
was the original, excessive power, or the despotic attempts 
of the kings that made England free, because the very 
excess gave rise to the spirit of union and concerted 
resistance. When the constitution became balanced or 
more popular, the restraints on the Veto were well under- 
stood on both sides ; and the mode of exerting it indicated 
the deference wliich the Commons exacted : — When the 
king refuses his assent to a bill, k Roi s’^advisera is the 
mild official phrase. 

Many generations have gone by since Parliament has 
been addressed by the King in such a strain. The Polish 
veto paralized the republic of Poland, and was one of the 
chief causes of all the misfortunes of that country. To 
ascend to antiquity, the veto of the Roman Tribune was 
so abused as to disorder, the Roman polity, and contri- 
buted materially to prepare that state of things which 
begot despotism. It was by adding the tribunitian power 
(in^erced^are vetare) to the military,' in their own persons, 
that the Roman Emperors consummated the ruin of the 
Republic. Augustus assumed the popular title an4 veto 
power of a tribune. “ It gave him, under a republican 
name,*' says the historian, “ the whole force and energy 
of the government. He knew the art of disguising 
tyranny under constitutional forms.” Tacitus observes 
in another place, that ** Augustus, under that artful dis- 
guis9» found the way, without the name of Ring or 
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tatof— to make himself superior to the legislative and. 
executive powers of the commonwealth,^'^ We have not 
room to follow out the history of the imperial tribunitlan 
prerogative ; but we may refer to the Dissertations, (in 
the 27 th volume of the Memoirs of the French Academy 
of Belles Lettres) of the Boman Emperor in the Senate, 

In the annals of the Roman Empiref there are remark- 
able lessons of moderation and delicacy in the use of the 
veto and the treatment of the Senate as a constituted 
authority and executive council, by several of the worst 
as well as of the best of the successors of the Roman 
CsBsar. “ It is more proper,” said Marcus Aurelius^ 
speaking of the senators who formed his council of state, 
*<that I should submit to the opinion of so many and 
such friends, than that so many and such friends should 
follow my will.” iEquius est, ut ego tot et talium amico* 
rum consilium sequar, quam ut tot et tales amici meam 
unius voluntatem sequantur. Claudius was the slave of 
his freedmen and women ; but tiiese never commanded 
him to annul the decrees of the Senate. “ I am a citizen 
and am obliged to obey the will of the nation.” Nero 
never attempted anything against the jurisdiction of the 
Senate. Vespasian affected to refuse the tribunitlan power, 
particularly the veto on the Senate’s decrees, as exorbi- 
tant. Pliny, in his paneg3rric of Trajan, boasts that the 
Emperor never allowed himself to annul or prevent the 
execution of the Senate’s decrees. 

Few of our reading contemporaries are ignorant of the 
discussions respecting the veto power, or its effects, in the 
first years of the French revolution. Sir Walter Scott 
says— “It was by using the veto that Louis XVI. at 
length lost his life.” This prerogative excited much of 
the odium which overwhelmed the French monarchy. In 
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forming a new constitution, the National Assembly ex- 
amined and argued it pro and con for many days with the 
utmost earnestness and exertion. The decision of that 
enlightened body was — 673 Ayes against 325 Nays, in 
favour of the suspensive or/iualified veto in preference to 
the absolute. The scheme which was adopted is stated 
in this sentence Scott’s historical outline. ** The king 
had the much-grudged privilege of putting a veto on any 
decree or law of the legislature, which was to have the 
effect of suspending the passage of the law, until the pro- 
position had been renewed in a second assembly, after 
which, if it passed, the royal sanction was held as grant- 
ed.” The best amendment that could be made to our 
constitution would, perhaps, be an imitation of the French 
plan:— -if a second Congress should pass (by a simple 
majority) the act or resolution rejected by the President, 
then the veto power to be no longer applicable to it. 
Mirabeau contended, in the Assembly, for the absolute 
veto; but he professed to rely upon such checks and 
obstacles to its abuse as he traced in the British constitu- 
tion — refusal of supplies^ control over the dvil list, and 
frequent sessions of Parliament.— He argued that the 
similar powers of the French Legislature, the. annual 
meetings of that body, the republican spirit of the people, 
the whole order and apprehension of things, would render 
almost impossible the mere idea of the aggressive or ar- 
bitrary employment of such a power, or any exertion of 
it except for mere self-defence. He acknowledged that it 
appeared absurd “ to give to one man the right to say — 
• I oppose the general will— the reason of the nation, as 
expressed and maintained by her immediate representa- 
tives.’ ” He replied affirmatively to the question-^«< would 
it not be a despotism, that government wherein the King 
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could or would say — ‘ such may bp the will and opinioa 
of the Legislature of the People — ^but mine is contrary 
and mine shall prevail.’ ” 

Bankes, whose work on the Civil and Constitutional 
History of Rome forms one of the best commentaries 
extant on the Roman annals, represents the tnbunitian 
power as having finally “drawn everything into its 
vortex,” and “obstructed the wholesome exertion of 
every other legitimate authority.” He has many occa- 
sions to note the excesses of the Tribunes; they were 
mostly demagogues; and he observes — “whenever the 
power fell into active and mischievous hands, it was 
able) in fact, to check, control, counteract, and degrade 
every other authority in the commonwealth.” Montes- 
quieu, when, in his Grandeur et Decadence dee RomainSf 
he mentions the creation of the Tribunitian magistracy, 
adds— “But, from an eternal infirmity or disease of 
human nature, the Plebeians, who obtained tribunes for 
defence, employed them for the purpose of attack; by 
degrees they despoiled the Patricians of all their preroga- 
tives ; this engendered constant strife.” Ferguson may 
be designated as a republican historian. Let us cite some 
of the phrases of his Roman Republic. “ With the Tribu- 
nitian power were laid the foundations of some good, and 
of much harm to the commonwealth. • * * * in- 
stead of being content with a representation to support 
and preserve their order with steadiness and moderation, 
tlie people proceeded to elect a few leaders, who, thence- 
forward, were to head every popular tumult, and to raise 
every wind of contention into a storm.” * ♦ * * 
“Turbulent citizens were honoured in proportion to the 
part which they took in support of the popular cause ; and 
were successively raised to the office of tribune in reward 
of the animosity they had occasionally shown to the Senate, 
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and of the courage with which they had, in any case, with- 
stood the authority of the magistrate, which it was now 
become a merit to brave.” Niebuhr views the tribunate 
with more favour than almost any other political and 
historical critic ; yet he makes this avowal. 

** In the later history of the Roman republic we find the tribunitian 
power carried to such^a height by the changes in the state of things 
and BY ITS OWN usurpations, that it overtops the Consuls and the 
'Senate, nay, the people itself; meanwhile no one had learnt from the 
experience of the past that tliosc branches of the state, which were 
then in need of the same shelter ,,as the plebeians hud once needed, 
had a right to receive it. In the course of centuries things went so 
far that the Tribunes no longer stood over against the supreme 
authority as representatives of tlic nation, but were tyrants elected 
for the term of their office: a hind of national convention; as it was 
fancied during the revolutionary frenzy that, where the power of the 
elective body, far the greater part of which gave their votes without 
the slightest knowledge of what they were doing, appeared to be 
absolute, the authority it conferred was unlimited.** 

Extreme and irresistible liability to fatal abuse is a 
sound argument against the admission of any power. 
Concede the extreme, unlimited theory of Nullification, 
for example, to the several members of our Union, and we 
should ere long witness excesses and efifects, analogous to 
those of the Tribunate, and a nearer approximation still 
to the use and operation of the Polish liberum veto. 

The following i;eference, in the ninth chapter of the first 
volume of Pa]grave*s Rise and Progress of the English 
Commonwealth, to our system, arrested our attention 
when we first opened that able work. 

**The utility of admitting a mediating authority, even though pur- 
chased by some sacrifice of individual self-will or liberty, cannot be 
bettor exemplified tlion by adverting to the downfall of the federative 
states, whether ancient or modern, which have wanted a central 
POINT OF JUDICIAL UNION. No man ought to be judge in his own 
cause; and, great as the evil may prove when a Sultan or a Sophi 
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afiBumes that office, the oppressions of despotism only chancre their- 
form, without being less vexatious, when tlio citizen has to combat a 
tyrant in every one of his equals. Time alone can show, whether 
the institutions of the Republics of English America, arc capable of 
counteracting the vices and wickedness of democracy; but the 
pdlitical student will be instructed by observing, that, even now, 
there arc symptoms of approaching dissensions between tlic Supreme 
Court and the States of tlie Union ; which, if lAt repressed, must end 
either by destroying the controlling jurisdiction assigned to the 
judges who administer the Federal law ; or by investing them with 
rights approaching to a sovereign prerogative and hitlierto unknown 
to the Anglo-American constitution.** 

The felicity of the influence in the Roman case has 
been, disputed by great authorities; but as to Poland, 
every historian and political critic who has noticed its 
influence, represents it as the spring of her fatal anarchy. 
Lord Brougham, — a Whig oracle — has described the 
Polish liberum veto as that ‘‘monstrous privilege, by 
which any one representative could break up the diet and 
nullify its acts,*’ and adduces it as a principal cause of the 
first misfortunes of Poland. We must be permitted to 
cite a single illustration, and in the words of the same 
writer.— “ The Poles, jealous of a Sovereign who chose 
rather to reside in his hereditary than his elective domin- 
ions (referring to Augustus 111!) had recourse always to 
the liberum veto for dissolving the diets which he con- 
voked ; and thus this distracted country was left, during 
the greater part of his reign, in a great measure, without 
any government.” The liberum veto became the de- 
structive engine of foreign influence, as it would, if it 
should prevail, ix^our political system. 
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DISRESPECT. 

Some persons appear to forget that disrespect is a relative 
term depending on circumstances ; and that the possessor 
of an office and the office itself are distinct objects. 

The doctrine v;«>uld be too strong for this country, — 
as a general one, — ^that complaints cannot be uttered 
against the conduct of a dignitary ; that his blows or his 
calumnies may not be repelled; that, whatever be his 
conduct, he is hallowed b^ his functions ; that, in ^^hort, 
no means of self-defence, injurious to him, can be exerted, 
without violating decorum and the respect due to his 
station. 

Americans would be the more averse to such a creed, 
as it has been uniformly that of despotic governments, 
under which it has produced acts of injustice and cruelty, 
holding and deserving a prominent place in the anals of 
our species. It has always proved excellent r the 
maintenance of tyranny and abuse, supreme and subal- 
tern ; and it has been sometimes so enforced as to pro- 
duce convulsions in state and sanguinary revolutions. 

The Sultan, his relatives, or hi^. minister, strikes, robs, 
or reviles the subject; — if the latter remonstrates, or in 
any manner resists, he is cut dSwn, strangled, or ruin- 
ously mulcted, as an atonement to the Majesty, whether 
in the chief, the kinsman or the agent, which he has im- 
piously violated even by a murmur : more commonly, so 
deep is his impression of reverence for authority, that he 
offers his life to his oppressor as a propitiatory sacrifice. 
This realizes the true theory and relation of master and 
slave. 

We have Just happened to read an European instance 
in the Memoirs of Louis XIV., who had the deepest 
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sense of the sacredness of legitimacy and place. When . 
one of his cousins had wantonly insulted a mere subject 
though of the highest rank, to such a degree that he was 
provoked to demand an apology, the King, considering 
that the hhod royal was concerned, refused to hear the 
explanations of the aggrieved party, and would not see 
him unto he had formally asked pardoip of the aggressor. 
He had, besides, to appease by submission all the princes 
of the blood “ who were highly incensed.’* According to 
the court ritual, no person ever knocked at the door of the 
King or a member of the royal family ; but some might 
scrape. Lou*^, on this occasion, would not allow access 
even, by scraping, to a principal grandee, until he made 
reparation by full abasement, to the Royal consanguinity. 

In Great Britain, the fundamental maxim, the king can 
do no '*^ong^ is r 'petual panoply for the monarch : in 
day vore, toe that kingdom, it was virtually a rule 
that -wiither his kindred nor his favourites could err or 
sitj. . Scand. lum rr ignatum covered all men in high 
places, p i could be made to reach every word, almost 
every look, offensive and derogatory to their highnesses 
and worships. “ Disrespect” to acts of state, or the per- 
sons of statesmen,— we quote the language of history, — 
was heavily penal. 

After the revolution of 1688, things took a different 
turn there— a cat might almost look on a king ; but no 
very material change of the kind was felt in the relations 
between the colonies and the mother country. When the 
Provincials, by their public meetings or legislative assem- 
blies, ventured toyatter the slightest complaint or expostu- 
lation against oppressive decrees of the Council, abuses 
in the colonial department, or arbitrary measures of 
Parliament, nearly all the Britons 'cried out, horrible 
disrespect I — The addresses and petitions of our first 
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revolutionary congresses, though most affectionatdy 
and ceremoniously worded, were deemed excessivfly 
disrespectful; and when an appeal was hazarded, wi^a 
plain exposition of wrongs, to the people qf Great Britain 
and Ireland, then the spirit of irreverence and ineubordu 
nation was held to have become monstrous and absolutely 
insufferable. A% for the American Declaration of Inde^ 
pendence, that was a most outrageously disrespectful 
paper; it accused, in no very soft terms, the Lord’s 
Anointed himself. 

We have referred only to the Jmpressions of the mo- 
ther or patrician country ; — ^for, our Congress, for exam- 
ple, of 1774, and the signers of the paper just mentioned, 
and their abettors, the insurgents or rebels, did not see 
their own proceedings in the same light ; they were ftir 
from admitting that they had written or acted disrespects 
/tiffy*— they considered the point of right and wrong, the 
nature of the provocation, and the value and dignity of 
the interests to be vindicated ; and they regarded those 
matters as determining the true character of the case. If 
a king and his ministers would persist in trampling on 
their constitutional liberties and traducing their motives 
and measures, they must feel themselves entitled to peti- 
tion and remonstrate, an*d could see no alternative but 
disgrace or refutation and resistance. 

So long ago as the yme of the poet Pope, the question 
was asked — ** What is more usual to warriors, than im- 
patience of bearing the least affront or disrespect They 
have, in ftict, a certain sense of their own dignity and ' 
honour, for yielding to which they must be at least par- 
doned, or they will be unfit for any noble exploit or really 
useful end. To require of them to bear tamely and 
silently injustice and obloquy from any high quarter, is 
to exact what implies professional worthlessness and 
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national degradation. Above all, let us have no blood 
official^ of unbounded license and inviolable sanctity. 

Various cases have happened inr our republic, or .can 
be imagined, to which the foregoing matter might be well 
applied. 


PASSION AND SELFISHNESS. 

We recollect the lines of one of the first of moralists 
among poets — 

^ PosBions, though selfish^ if their means be fair 
•List under reason, and deserve her care ; 

Those that imparted court a noble aim, 

Einilt their kind, and take some virtue's name.** 

This is that refinement of the grosser part of the human 
constitution, which gives a superior tone to our whole 
being : but the seljishness which produces heinous crime, 
foul and deliberate murder, should be deemed the com- 
plete predominance of what is most evil and odious in 
that constitution. This principle is too often pardoned, 
treated with too much lenity, in the excesses which it 
causes when it obtains the ascendancy. Extreme mean- 
ness and extensive mischief then distinguish it, hoi^ever; 
and should be visited with the contempt and disgust 
which are due to such traits. That motive which we 
universally despise in small transgressions, we not unfre- 
quently excuse and pity in enormities. The spendthrift, 
or libertine, or drunkard, who despoils and afSicts 
parents, wife, family, awakens, in too many instances, a 
ftJse compassion that extenuates his offence with the plea 
of youth, or passion, or temptation, or the common weak- 
ness of our species ; but the whole evil is, mostly, the 
reckless and despicable gratification of sejf,— a callous 
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disregard of the rights, feelings and interests of others in 
the dearest relations of Ufe— -tngrahVuda, also, in its 
essence, as well as a violation of all duties and ties. 
Sentimentality is ill bestowed, indeed, tipon all that is 
opposite in quality and effect to the merits of disinterest- 
edness, self-denial or control, or laborious and generous . 
sacrifice, or fondf active, exercised sympathies, for the 
benefit of others to whom we owe protection and conces- 
sion— ‘merits happily usual, pure and vigorous enough to 
redeem the honour of the rational creation. 

lUicit pleasure is said to tiave often a double zest 
Thus, the French lady drinking, when thirsty, a glass of 
very cold and pure water, exclaimed-*-ff7iat a pity it is 
not a sin ! But we believe that, in general, whatever is 
felt to be wrong, is, on that account, however grateful it 
may be in itself, dashed with pain, and rendered for every 
person, altogether much less delectable. To such a case 
the well known maxim of Lucretius is particularly appli- 
cable— iKfedm de fenU leporum^ surgit amari aliquid, 
Passion frequently impels individuals, and bodies of men, 
to the commission of transgressions,— to breaches of 
fidth or duty,— that are attended with no gratification, 
but lead to various and* severe evil. Remorse is then 
doubly grievous — ^regret is tempered by no real consola- 
tion. What is termed the pleasure of resentment, of 
malice, of vengeanbe, of pride, of hate, indulged and 
accomplished, is wholly spurious ; — ^it is corrosion, fero- 
city or desperation — the excitement of fever or phrensy ; 
such pleasure as Milton concedes to the fallen angels in 
Pandemonium. 

He is in an error who supposes that a headlong impe- 
tuosity of spirit, fierce and unbridled passions, are favour- 
able to ingenuousness of character in the true sense. 
This precious trait can be habitual only with temperate 
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and retiring natures. Thus dissimulation, perfidy, ca- 
price, deliberate vindictiveness — all directly opposite fea- 
tures — which are charged upon the southern nations of 
Europe, have a close connexion with tlie complexional 
v^emence of their passion. We must confess that we 
should prefer, with a view to dignity as well as morality, 
a system of society even repressive of • the more exalted 
virtues,” to one giving unbounded license to the gratifica- 
tion and exhibition of the worst propensities. 

EXAMPLES. 

The case of CoL Sharpe's murder by Beauchamp, in 
Frankfort, Kentucky, in the year 1826, is one of the most 
tragical instances of the misery produced by unbridled 
passion. 

Embracing the whole history of the case, it may be 
declared one of the most striking and awful combinations 
of desperate revenge, hardened guilt, and fatal result, 
which have ever been offered, whether in real life, the 
drama, or the pages of romance, to the wonder and de- 
testation of mankind. No poet, no novelist, has conceived 
a story more harrowing, nor framed a lesson more power- 
ful against the indulgence of licentious passion. 

The wretched female, it appears, was originally cor- 
rupted by the person who was the first sacrifice in the 
tragedy— -a man of elevated ran*k in the profession of the 
law and the society of his State : the seducer found a 
husband for her in Beauchamp, and promised, as the cul- 
prits afiSirmed, a piece of land in consideration of the mar- 
riage this promise, according to the same testimony, 
was violated, and an attempt made to deepen the wo- 
man’s infamy, by charging her with having brought forth 
a proof of grosser libertinism.— The rancour of disap- 
pointment, the thirst of vengeance, exasperated her fierce 

9 * 
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Spirit, and gave truly demoniac character to her whole 
scheme of existence. In Beauchamp, she seems to have 
had a profligate, indiscreet, and congenial auxiliary, 
stung, himsdf, by supposed wrong and' contumely, and 
susceptible of being rendered a double slave. He was, if 
we may judge from his conduct on his trial, and the last 
scene, narrated by the clergyman, dotingly fond of this 
evil genius, that became the partner of his bosom only to 
consummate his jcuin and ignominy. She incessantly 
stimulated him to shed the blood of the object of their 
common hate-«-for a long time'^they mutually cherished 
and matured the project; until, at length, by means of 
complicate machination and flilsehood, he introduced 
himself, at dead of night, into the dwelling of the devoted 
victim, inveigled him from his bed, where he reposed 
with a tender and respectable wife, and dealt the mortal 
blow just as that wife approached, MMharm, to ascertain 
what meant the ominous dialogue which she overheard. 

Her frantic shrieks ; her sad prostrations on the bleeding 
corpse ; her precipitate flight from the apartment and 
rapid circuit around the house; the glimpse which she 
had of the muffled assassin outside ; his quick retreat ; 
the infatuation which led to his arrest ; the tale which he 
^ invented to burden another and innocent person with the 
crime ; the doubts which shadowed all the accusations, 
for a term; the mystery which extehded beyond the 
event to its causes and agents, and the nature of the evi- 
dence adduced in court,— -all constitute a body of circumh 
stances equal in rarity and interest to most of the terrific 
excesses of malignant vice, by the recital of which the 
human heart has been taught the extremity of its weak- 
ness and danger. But the example goes further; the 
moral is not confined to the butchery of one offender, and 
the conviction and execution of another. The violent 
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death of the impenitent . woman, — whether against her . 
will, by the reckless fury of the miscreant whom she had 
goaded so long and steadily to the crime of assassination, 
or in consequence of an agreement between them to perish 
thOs madly together— completes the horror and admoni- 
tion of this series of iniquity, wherein the salutary con- 
nexion, as ordained by God, betweed depravation and 
misery, between crime and punishment, is illustrated in 
a manner that signalizes both his Justice and mercy. 

CASE OF CLOUGH ; 

WHO BTABBED TO DEATH MR9. HAHILTOB, AT BORDBNTOWH, MEW JBRSET, IV 1833 . 

Upon a slight examination of Clough’s case, it will be 
seen that his conduct was the very extreme and despera- 
tion of selfishness. When he lost all hope of getting pos- 
session of an attraeCive and irreproachable woman — of 
being able to gratify his own appetite, — of succeeding in 
an importunate, discouraged, repelled pursuit, — he literally 
butchered the amiable object whom he professed to love ; 
—he savagely immolated her happiness and life, and filled 
with intense horror and grief her relatives and friends by 
whom he had been treated wi|h uniform indulgence and 
benignity. She was made the victim of his inevitable 
disappointment ; — she tell a sacrifice to his exclusive and 
revengeful spirit, the basest, the most unmanly that can 
be conceived. 

The circumstance that he believed her to be betrothed 
and attached to another, only doubles and aggravates his 
crime in every nespect. “ If I cannot be gratified, you 
shall be destroyed, though you have never authorized me 
to hope, and the happiness of him whom you prefer, shall 
be blighted. Your mother’s heart shall be wrung with 
lasting agony, and your offspring consigned to utter 
orphanage.” Jealousy may form some excuse, where 
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there has been reciprocity or there is deceit ; but no proof 
of either has been furnished in this case : if the victim did 
not absolutely drive the persecutor away, it was owing 
to the gentleness of her nature. She could not be harsh 
in the requisite degree and timely period. 


THE FOURTH OP JULY. 

The National Independence and Civil Liberty enjoyed 
by these States, has been, withTgreat reason, traced higher 
than to the period when, to speak in the verse of Thom- 
son — 

Strait to tho voted aid 
Free, cordial, large, of never-failing source, 

Th* illegal Imposition follow'd harsh. 

With execration given, or ruthle|s sought. 

From an insidted people, by a band 

Of tho worst ruffians, those of tyrant power.** 

It was not the Stamp Act that produced, although it 
immediately occasioned, the struggle with the mother- 
country. It has been well seiid by Mr. Jefierson, that 
the “ ball of the Revolution received its first impulse not 
from the actors in that evenrt, but from the first colonists.” 
The latter emigrated to this continent not alone from 
motives connected with religion, but n^ainly from a love 
of universal freedom,— from a hatred of the shackles 
which the feudal system as well as canon law imposed 
upon the soul. In direct opposition to both, did they 
mould their constitutions whether of civil or ecclesiastical 
government. 

• “Untam'd 
To the refining subtleties of slaves, 

They brought an happy government along ; 

Form'd by that freedom, which, with secret voice. 
Impartial Nature teaches all her sons,” 
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The mode and spirit of their domestic arrangements, . 
their style of action and strain of language with the rulers 
of the mother-country, the allodial tenure of land almost 
universal in the colonies, the rejection of privileged or- 
ders, produced a state of things and a temper of mind 
involving a virtual National Independence which, to be 
formally declared and inflexibly asseAed, required only 
direct, pertinacious provocation, like that of Lord North’s 
system. As for civil liberty, it was already so perfectly 
organized, and had been, from the first settlement, so 
diffusively enjoyed, that the Revolution could add little to 
this inheritance, except the assurance of its unmolested 
continuance, and a greater stress on its value arisingfrom 
the recollection of an arduous struggle for its preserva- 
tion. Its perpetuity among us, and that of our National 
Independence, are rendered more natural and certain by 
the considerations which we have suggested. Both were 
originally inherent, and must continue to be so, in the 
constitution of American society. 

We arc hardly indebted to the Revolution for more 
than the title and fashion of our Republican institutions. 
The colonists were immemorially republicans in fact and 
habit. The Republican spirit ^made part of their nature, 
as it does of that of their descendants, and of all wko are 
born and reared in these States. It is almost impossible, 
therefore, for us to conceive the lapse of time or the mo- 
dification of circumstances, in which monarchy could be 
tolerated in any of the original members of our confede- 
racy, or in the additional ones planted by them. The 
compiexional disimsition and the moral capacity to enjoy 
and maintain genuine republicanism, are high distinctions 
and signal blessings ; — ^they are the fruits of a peculiar 
primitive order of things and train of events ; they are, 
we sincerely believe, peculiar to us among the nations of 
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the earth; and they imply unrivalled national merits— 
qualities and ideas in the mass of the population not else- 
where possessed in like manner. They are seconded 
fully by our physical situation— under the temperate zone, 
with a climate adapted to tl^e formation of republican 
habits and properties, and with an extent and lace of 
country, and natftre of soil the most &vourable to the 
same fortunate effects. Hence, as we are privileged, we 
should be jealous of our prerogative — we ought to take 
pride in the consideration of the extraordinary concur- 
rence of cha,racteristic traits and circumstances required 
for real republicanism : We should be unwilling on the 
score both of reason and feeling, to admit even the possi- 
bility of the existence of a real Republic abroad, whenever 
it may please a people, however constituted or circum- 
stanced, to invest their scheme of government with that 
exalted title. Allusion is here meant particularly to the 
new South American States, to recognize which at once 
as Republics, is to disparage ourselves: to abdicate a 
splendid pre-eminence ; to overlook or slight the dispen- 
sations of Providence, in our favour, carried through a 
long series of years and a great combination of particu- 
larities. 

What we owe especially to our Revolution is— our 
present Federal Constitution, the happiest and the best 
contrived of arrangements for the secure continuance, 
and full operation of our previous political and social 
institutions, more auspicious than those of any other 
country, to the public affections, private virtues, and ac- 
tive talents. The representative system, concerted and 
digested with so much simplicity and.efficacy, is what so 
entirely and advantageously distinguishes our Republics 
from thoj^e <ff ancient times, and of the middle ages: But 
the complete adjustment and incorporation of that system 
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with the Federate, so as to produce a presiding Republi- 
can government, being at once Federal and National, and 
in each character beneficial to the utmost degree, is the 
chef d^ceuvre of political skill ; the master-stroke of politi- 
caj fortune, and the highest triumph of national superiority. 
The strength and excellence of the fabric are illustrated 
by the fact, that we have had but cgie case, and that 
doubtful, of conspiracy against it ; and have had not a 
single instance of capital punishment for treason. If it 
cannot be said that our actual Federal government is 
stronger and more durable than any European govern- 
ment, this may be confidently affirmed of our Republican 
institutions at large. It would require no great effort, or 
long train of reasoning to show, that there would be more 
difficulty in destroying them, than any of the monarchical, 
however guarded by privileged classes and mercenary 
troops. 

The continued separate existence of the colonies in 
a sovereign capacity, which the European philosophers 
have represented as an evU, and indeed as a solecism, is 
one of the finest traits of the new-born political order, 
and among the most material ingredients in the felicity of 
our political condition. The Scottish Critics, in particular, 
might have understood the Advantage of the arrange- 
ment in general points of view, from the maxims of some 
of their own political oracles. Ferguson had taught them, 
that the distinction of states being clearly maintained, a 
principle of political life is established in every division ; 
—that each furnishes a theatre for the excitement and 
display of ability and patriotism, and a safeguard against 
common political or social degeneracy that ** a cluster 
of communities, like a company of men, find the exercise 
of their reason and the test of their virtues, in the affairs 
they transact upon a footing of equality, and of separated 
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concern.” And how admirable is not the refinement upon 
this distribution and discussion of interests, and how 
universally profitable ought not to be the results, when 
the higher of those interests are committed to the direction 
of common, select national councils, and have, in a Fede- 
ral head, a common, all-efficient instrument, through the 
several modes of legislation, execution and judicature! 

If we wanted proof of the dignity and happiness as- 
cribed to our Revolution, and to the governments which 
emanated so directly and naturally from the situation and 
genius of ttie people, it could be found in the contrast 
which is presented by the furious and wasting, intestine 
struggles in South America. That our revolt and separa- 
tion from the mother country left no spirit of infidelity or 
insubordination; that we remained after ten years of 
strife, disarrangement, turmoil and military effort, a reli- 
gious, orderly, united people, setting all value upon civil 
pursuits and regular government, is not the less honour- 
able because it is easily explicable, and not the less 
splendidly anomalous in the history of mankind, because 
it might have been expected and predicted. To say 
nothing of the incalculable good which our republican 
and federal system efiected ; of the great prosperity of 
which they were the sources ; the advantage which they 
gave us in the comparison with the mother country ; from 
the period of the first to the end of the second war with 
herr-*if we compare our actual condition and prospects 
with hers, we shall see abundant motive for exultation ; 
new reasons for rejoicing in our deliverance and our 
republican scheme of polity. 

It is not necessary to enter into details on this head. 
Insupportable taxation ; ' popular insurrections ; suspen- 
sion of constitutional securities for freedom ; an endless 
pMtire of ghastly wretchedness and ferocious crime: 
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iiAmense military establishments; bqundless expense and 
corruption; expiring liberty; impending, or generally 
apprehended revolution, in its most hideous and destruc- 
tive form ;— these are circumstances abundantly notorious, 
and eloquent in our favour. We labour under much gene- 
ral distress, it is true; but our misery is still, except per- 
haps in a very few individual instances, widely different 
from British, or European misery; it is not inevitable 
famine and the fiercest vice and foulest turpitude combined. 
The adversity which we suffer is the effect of prodigality 
of health; of a kind of youthful extravagance; of strong 
temptations to excess, not likely to recur: it carries “ a 
jewel.in its crown,** for it will bring us back to the simpli- 
city of tastes and pursuits, to the moderation of views, 
and course of regular industry, which alone give solid 
happiness, and assure the permanence of Republican free- 
dom. We are gaining by the pressure under which we 
so much complain : our sharp experience will prove both 
remedial and preventive. — Britain, on the contrary, is 
only driven by her sufferings and embarrassments, nearer 
to the gulf of anarchy or despotism. We have still a 
sound faith ; sound institutions ; an undiminished predi« 
lection, and reverence for them ; an inexhaustible maga^ 
zine of food, and ample scope for manly, virtuous occupap 
tion, in our vast and prolific territorial surface ; licentious- 
ness and crime have indeed increased among us, but it is 
in a proportion far behind the European, and they cannot 
fail to be checked by the reinstatement of our afiairs on 
their proper basis, and in their natural order. 

The boasts an^ taunts of Britain respecting proficiency 
in the arts and sciences, are as unreasonable as they are 
idle and ungenerous. We have made, in &ct, much pro- 
gress in them ; enough at least to exempt us from all fair 
reproach, and perhaps, to satisfy my enlightened patriot, 
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and attentive observer of the true elements and proper 
march of the prosperity of nations. “The literary, as 
well as the mechanical arts, being a natural produce of 
the human mind, will rise spontaneously wherever men 
are happily placed. The love of learning and of arts 
may change its pursuits, or droop for a season; but 
while men are possessed of freedom, and while the exer- 
cises of ingenuity are not superseded, the public may 
proceed, at different times, with unequal fervour ; but its 
progress is seldom altogether discontinued, or the advan- 
tages gained in one age, ars seldom entirely lost to the 
following.*’ These are the sound doctrines of an eminent 
Scottish writer, and will be exemplified in American 
history. 

But, after all, there are higher accomplishments as well 
or national as of individual character, than the mere at- 
tainments of speculation ; than the faculty of making books, 
pictures or statues, or fine cutlery or clothing : there are 
things more to be envied in the circumstances of a people 
than such possessions ; those, our revilers themselves can 
readily discern in examining the physical and moral map 
of our country. One of the first of British orators (Mr. 
Canning) has said^“ the difiusion of knowledge among 
the poorer classes is the greatest of all blessings in a 
state;' because the true glory and the permanent safety of 
a state depend upon the morals of its inhabitants, and 
those morals on instruction.” But in no nation is in- 
struction so genera], and so accessible to the lowest of the 
indigent, as in the American. Here is more, then, than a 
compensation for the absence of splendid universities and 
gigantic manu&ctories, and great poets, and skilful statua- 
ries. All these will arise among us in good time ; in their 
proper, season ; we have made the true beginning, and 
have pursued and accomplished the chief good. Nations, 
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like private men, have their fitvou^te ends ; let ours be . 
** true glory and permanent safety,”— -in the cultivation of 
the understanding and morals of the people at large. 
Some governments proceed to power, dominion, renown, 
upon the maxims of military violence ; of diplomatic cun- 
ning ; or of commercial monopoly— let ours advance to 
the same goal upon higher and surer principles — the pro- 
tection of the rights of man ; the prosperity of all classes 
of society ; the rules of distributive justice ; the universal 
encouragement of honest industry; the disenthralment 
and improvement of reason ; the arts of conciliation and 
persuasion. 

General motives for rejoicing at the Independence and 
Union of these States, and the republican character of 
their institutions, on the comparison with the condition of 
affairs abroad, have never been wanting since the recogni- 
tion, we might even say, since the declaration of that 
sovereignty, for which they so long and so arduously 
struggled. When the iirst and heaviest pressure of their 
new situation was felt — when their enemies exulted and 
some of the most patriotic of tlieir own citizens grew 
doubtful and despondent, in contemplating the scenes 
which immediately followed the change — still, in the cir- 
cumstances of Europe at large, enough was visible to 
console them for what they momentarily suffered, and to 
teach them complacency and confidence in their separate 
fortune. 

At the period of the awful political convulsion in France, 
which made the continent quiver to its extremities, and 
involved it in e^jpry species of discord, strife, crime and 
havoc ; which propelled all the passions to excess, and in- 
flicted the penalty by a deluge of calamities— more abun- 
dant and palpable cause could be found for the feelings 
we have just mentioned: and still more reason for them 
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appeared, in proportion as the anarchy of the European 
world subsided, and an organized imperial, despotism arose, 
aiming at universal dominion, and drenching it anew with 
blood. . While the contest prevailedr between the inno- 
vating, anarchical spirit, and the cause of social order and 
regular government, the expectation could be cherished 
that temperate freedom would be the forced result. We 
were happy in our exemption from ‘*the throes and 
spasms” — and in our extrication from those abuses of 
government which either caused or aggravated the epi- 
demic fury,; yet we might believe that the nations would, 
in the end, be indemnified, and run a career of higher and 
more durable prosperity. But in the resistance made to 
the imperial military despotism, especially after the con- 
tinent was subdued, and all effort in favour of national 
independence confined to Great Britain, no prospect of 
good offered itself except the mere rescue of Europe from 
a common political servitude — ^the mere prevention of 
universal monarchy in one head, not the general recogni- 
tion and establishment of free institutions. Then could 
these United States congratulate themselves doubly on 
their disengagement from European rule ; on their inac- 
cessibility to the arm. of European despotism however 
gigantic ; on their escape ^om that partnership, which the 
colonial condition must have produced, in the sanguinary 
and expensive efforts and various dangers of the mother 
country, whether as regarded rabid French democracy or 
omniverous French imperiality. 

While the endeavour after liberty and natural rights, 
seemed to be the. cause, and the acquisition of them 
might be anticipated as the issue, of the devastating storm 
in Europe, these states could feel and boast that they al- 
ready possessed secure, what was sought there at so 
dreoidRil a cost. While in the subsequent mighty war. 
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the stake was, whether any vestige of civil freedom should . 
remain there, whether any national sovereignty except in 
one power, they had the satis&ction to know that they 
enjoyed both, and could at no time be deprived of either, 
if4hey were but true to themselves. 

During the greater part of the season of European tur- 
moil, their independence enabled them*to reap the richest 
harvests of peace, and their republican institutions gave 
them all the benefits of unshackled, fervent, and uninter- 
rupted industry. The town enlarged ; the country smiled ; 
the citizen felt all the dignity and value of his nature; 
the whole Republic flourished, increased in population 
with* unexampled rapidity, and spread over an immense 
space. Never had the philanthropist so much reason to 
rejoice in the multiplication of the species in any region; 
he saw, ibr the new generations, the certainty of an easy 
subsistence united to lettered knowledge and all the best 
advantages of civilization : he could calculate that all the 
race would be endued with the love of political liberty in 
its simplest and most salutary forms, and understand the 
main principles of free government. Not only was the 
most diffusive, substantial prosperity seen and felt, but 
there was added the satisfaction of finding the country 
chosen as the calm retreat of the distressed and the san- 
guine of Europe ; sought as “ the better home*’ of those 
whom tyranny, misfortune, or a preference for the natural 
order of society, impelled to emigrate from other lands. 
Such were the most prominent traits of our condition. 

Trade, joined to these, on every sea displayed 
A daring canvass ; poured with every tide 
A golden flood.” 

The United States were affected in their prosperity and 
comfort by the general peace of Europe, but in a much 
10 * 
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less degree than the countries of that quarter of the globe. 
They had given into inordinate schemes of speculation ; 
one branch of their public economy had been extended 
artificially beyond all bounds; they had cherished ex- 
travagant hopes ; the change in European affairs, in re- 
storing the natural limits of things, caused every excess 
to be felt, and thus induced much distress and disappoint- 
ment, and an undue depression and distrust— -the opposite 
extremes. Yet, whatever the real deterioration of condi- 
tion and the extent of private embarrassments, no com- 
parison could be drawn between their situation and that, 
for instance, of Great Britain. Exhausted by the incalcu- 
lable cost of her long warfare, bending under her enor- 
mous load of debt, overrun with paupers and criminals, 
shaken by desperate factions, threatened with popular 
misrule and national bankruptcy, labouring under invete- 
rate domestic ills of fatal portent and perhaps incurable 
nature, she presented altogether a scene for which there 
was no parallel on this side of the Atlantic, and which 
was fitted to revive every sentiment of joy at any time 
entertained among us, at our severance from her empire 
and destinies. 

The solace which the enemies of American Indepen- 
dence and the Republican polity, found, on the establish- 
ment of both, was the consideration that the latter was 
in its nature quickly perishable— it wanted, according to 
them, tl>e principles of stability inherent in the monarchical 
system, and they confidently predicted, therefore, its early 
dissolution in America. History, to be sure, did not 
justify this opinion, by its records of the cabals, conspira- 
cies, dethronements, massacres, rebellions, and almost 
unremitting alarms and tumults, that had agitated and 
mQicte^ all the monarchical countries. But the prejudice 
was common; it prevailed largdy even in the United 
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States; and not a few American«.as well as the great, 
plurality of European politicians, would have rejected as 
visionary, the presage that the American democracies 
would outlive, in substance, the monarchies of France, 
Spain, Portugal and Naples. 

Recent experience has solved the problem. While the 
American was free even from the shadow of uneasiness, 
and reposed in perfect security, in regard to the safety 
and permanence of the republican institutions under 
which he prospered, thrones crumbled in Europe ; every 
monarchical cabinet trembled for its existence ; the go- 
vernment of Great Britain herself was filled with terror, 
and may be said to have been preserved chiefly through 
the republican genius of her constitution. It was not 
saved by the array of military force to which her ministry 
was compelled to resort, but by attachments and interests 
connected with her share of constitutional freedom. 

As for the monarchies of the continent, their weakness 
is seen to be internal $ to consist in the disorders, cor- 
ruptions, misery and disaffection which necessarily grow 
out of that scheme of polity. They are manifestly sup- 
ported by a force that is extrinsic to the real state and 
nation ; they may continue to subsist for some time, by 
mutual aid and the coercive machinery of despotism ; but 
it belongs to the economy of Providence that what is ar- 
tificial and forced, in the order of society, shall disappear 
when men are so &r enlightened as to distinguish what 
is consonant to their nature and of course most conducive 
to their welfare. The trepidation of such a government 
as that of Austrjg, thought to be the most solid and secure 
of the continental monarchies, at the example of a repre- 
sentative assembly in Naples, furnishes memorable and 
conclusive evidence of the intrinsic, conscious debility of 
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the royal rule, when compared with the popular, elective 
magistracy. 

The blessings of which so large a portion of the Eu- 
ropean population are deprived, and at which the rest 
grasp with an uncertain hold, we possess, in a degree un- 
attainable for them, by any efforts or sacrifices ; the 
unhallowed and cfilossal force which is organized to pre- 
vent its attainment at all, we may mock, secure in our 
disjunction from Europe ; in our distance ; in our spirit, 
and in our full sense of the superiority of our lot. 

It is well that the annivex^ary should be considered as 
a universal holiday, and it would be the true celebration 
that all, in taking part in its festivities, should look only 
to its mementoes and promises, and discard every calcu- 
lation and feeling, except those which might be deemed 
r^y patriotic and fraternal. 

There is but one subject of regret with reference to the 
occasion ; and that is, the party principles and sentiments 
upon which it is often treated. This evil has been much 
censured and lamented. With regard to fundamental, 
constitutional maxims and forms, and general external 
policy, no diversity of opinion any longer exists among 
American citizens ; and the day of the foundation of our 
Republic and the confirmation of our Union would seem 
to refer to them alone ; to be that solemn epoch when, if 
we must appear with a hostile front *at all, we should be, 
unanimously and solely, in simple array against the 
foreign theories and details of government and adminis- 
tration inimical to our system. 

Whatever tends to break the unity or lessen the force 
of that array, to create or exasperate intestine animosities, 
which make us forget or undervalue comparatively the 
paramount genius and excellence of our Institutions, and 
to foster the spirit and promote the designs of individual 
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s^shness, is manifestly at variance, 'with the proper as- 
sociations and uses of ^e Fourth of July. Mr. Burke 
complains, somewhere in his tracts, of the introduction of 
politics into the pulpit on the Sabbath ; insisting that the 
Lord’s day should be a period of civic truce, sacred 
to the lessons of peace and good will among men ; espe- 
cially while the turmoil of political ambition and strife 
is so incessant and violent throughout the rest of the 
week. Thus, we should say — ^let the Anniversary of the 
National Independence be a season, — brief enough indeed, 
—of truce and amnesty between domestic parties;— let 
that one day of the year be set apart for common sym- 
pathies and congratulations in respect to tlie midyalled 
prosperity and honour which it has induced, and to the 
. eminently advantageous contrast of our general national 
situation with that of any other people ancient or modern. 

Salutary examples, furnishing a severe reproof, could 
be cited from both ancient and modem history. The 
Greeks and Romans laid aside their domestic antipathies 
and disputes to commemorate at annual festivals common 
national advantages and glories — signal and prolific tri- 
umphs in their annals ; peculiar and cherished elements 
in their constitutions; the special origin of their states 
and the exclusive favour of* their gods. Germany of 
the present day is distinguished by similar commemo- 
rations, that kindle an empyreal fiame in the heart and 
fill the memory with recollections, which elevate and 
purify, and beget a temporary oblivion of all their differ- 
ences of political and social condition, and variety of 
allegiance and ^trine. Certain of ttie events and re- 
forms, the vicissitudes and fastea, which belong to the 
Sevolution, are now, in France, periodically celebrated 
with a common acclaim, notwithstanding the return and 
temper of the old djmasty and noblesse, and although the 
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colour of the deep horrors and feuds of that era has by 
no means faded on the imagination of the French of any 
class or party. In England, the anniversary of the revo- 
lution of 1688 rallies both Whigs and Tories of the 
modern school.—- i7ti/e BriUmnia^ wherever sung, unites 
the voices and feelings of all Britons, whether of the Ad- 
ministration or Opposition at other times.— Our anniver- 
sary and our Hail Columbia should work similar effects: 
if we are not absorbed by the emotions suitable to them 
—if we can connect with them the language of mutual 
reproach, and defiance, and the denunciation of contest 
and calamity — we must appear to have degenerated in 
point of sensibility and wisdom. 

These remarks have been made with a &int hope that, 
however insufficient to avert the abuse to which they 
refer, they may, possibly, with some readers, temper the 
harshness of the dispositions and purposes out of which 
it has arisen. We have heard the suggestion that the 
example having been set by one party, the other was 
obliged to follow it in order to counteract its design. The 
obligation to commit positive wrong is not, we tliink, to 
be acknowledged under any circumstances. The expe- 
diency even of adopting a bad precedent may be doubted 
in whatever conjuncture. There is, in fact, no sounder 
policy than that of universal scrupulosity and rectitude ; 
the party that should repudiate entirely the conventiomd 
immorality of parties would be the most likdy to triumph 
in the end; and those who hold and proclaim themsdves 
to be the best or only sound division of politicians, should 
be particularly earnest and proud to follow the best or 
only patriotic course. This theory, of frustrating the 
Intended operation of an abuse by practising the same 
improper device, has been, in all ages, a fruitful source of 
mischief and corruption; it leads to the endless propaga* 
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tibn and multiplication of evil Tb,e United States felt it. 
abundantly as it was exercised in inter^national concerns^ 
between France and Great Britain, during their last war: 
—in party-struggles in those countries and here, it pro- 
duces reciprocal violence, libels, scurrilities, tricks, and 
all the various sorts of depravity forming the tactics of 
political warfare. • 

It is well to recall on this Anniversary, the reasons of 
the separation from Great Britain ; to dwell anew upon the 
fundamental and republican maxims by which the lumi- 
naries and chiefs of the ^ra— called ringleaders on one 
side— were prompted and guided; to mark the perspi- 
cuity and completeness of their expositions, the modera- 
tion yet firmness of their tone, the exactitude with which 
they apprehended, and the calm intrepidity with which 
they urged the most liberal theory of the British constitu- 
tion, and how fully and anxiously they justified every 
step which was taken in the career of resistance to 
menacing doctrines and despotic acts. Their principles, 
their remonstrances, their gradation, their choice of topics 
and agents, their mode of concluding as well as conduct- 
ing the emancipation of a people, form the most instructive 
and impressive of lessons for the civilized world, and re- 
flect more honour upon human nature, than any other 
comprehensive example in political annals. Every time 
that an American citizen adverts to the motives and pre- 
paration for the Revolution, and to the virtue and patriot- 
ism by means of which it was achieved, he must be more 
sensible of the obligation under which he lies to foster the 
same qualities, ||s the only or best preservatives of the 
dignity and prosperity which it has conferred. 

No other nation has existed so deeply and manifestly 
responsible as ours, in relation to both the past and the 
future:— we have within ourselves the code of righteous 
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government, the models of public probity and wisdom, the 
fountains of moral and physical good, the materials of 
immense power; — ^we can extensively influence, if not 
absolutely determine the destinies of a large portion of 
mankind. These points will, we trust, be remembered 
always. We hope that more attention will be paid to 
the recollections mid sympathies and interests by which 
we should be cordially united, than to the comparatively 
insigniflcant party-concerns of the day, that estrange our 
hearts and warp our republicanism; to the merits of the 
worthies of our Golden Agb, than to the glorification or 
abasement of temporary idols, and the advancement of 
personal fortunes. 


TREATMENT OP THE SEX. 

Thb question is discussed in some of the western pa- 
pers whether females “ should meddle with politics.” Lar 
dies who go into the society of the other sex ought, 
doubtless, to have some acquaintance with the topics 
which most interest the latter and form the public business 
of the times. But every friend would dissuade them from 
evmr becoming political partisans ; or vehemently prefer- 
ring any political opinions. In aA party controversies 
there is an infusion of bitterness, a fierceness of zeal, of 
which they can never partake consistently with the pjroper 
ddicacy and gentleness of their nature. General informa- 
tion and sound thinking always become them; and not 
less, habitual temperance of spirit and manner, and a 
l^g| ltnd benevolent estimate of the motives and senti- 
of others. The Duchesses of Gordon and Devon- 
aUo^wdio took sides, and acted cons^dcaous parts, In the 
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competition between the .Pitt and Fpx parties, lost by it, 
even with those for whom they acted, much of the in- 
fluence of their beauty and rank : — all recoiled from the 
Venus and the Juno, degrading their divinity by kissing, 
bribing or haranguing voters. 

It was intended or proposed to establish a public read- 
ing room for ladies at Boston. We do^not like this no- 
tion. Most of those who would frequent the room, could 
be supplied at home with as large a number of the jour- 
nals and books to be thus collected as they might require : 
and Aome, for the ladies, is the preferable place for any 
object of improvement which can bo conveniently pursued 
there.- The other sex may complain of any institution 
which tends to render their “ better halves,” or their ten- 
dril daughters, more satisfied with separate converse or 
assemblage. For our own parts, if we lived in Boston, 
we should not wish to be reminded of the pictures of the 
female deliberative scientifle clubs, which we have seen in 
some of the old English Magazines. 

In works of imagination generally, the female writers 
of England greatly excel, in our opinion, the literary sister- 
hood of France. We have been often led to reflect upon 
this circumstance with some surprise, as French women 
certainly display much more fancy in conversation, and 
enjoy, by their preponderance in society, and their habits 
of social intercourse, very important advantages for the 
culture of all the faculties of the mind. 

It was lately made a question in England whether fe- 
males be a part of the public^ in consequence of a worthy 
clerical magistrate having formally decided that “ women 
have no business in the court house, they not making part 
of the puhlic.^^ The gainsayers of this doctrine, which is so 
nearly allied to the eastern notion that women lack souls 
— point to the various associations of females for almost 
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every possible public purpose. Virgil’s phrase, dux /«• 
minafaeti, they aver, can be applied at present, to every 
enterprise of real or mistaken charity. 

A Society for the relief of aged indigent females.”— 
This of all charitable objects, is thp one which makes the 
most powerful and perhaps just appeal to the human 
heart. The regard and veneration due to the sex, the 
memory of maternal tenderness experienced by us all, 
the gratitude due for conjugal happiness in a proper 
union, the extent of the wretchedness produced by desti- 
tution in the old age of womeinf$ plead with unequalled 
force to the hearts and the understandings of persons 
possessed of the means of relieving that wretchedness. 

There is no form of human distress more entitled to 
sympathy and relief, than the destitution which it seeks 
to temper and supply. The debt of fQial obligation is 
common to society ; it can never be repaid in an indivi- 
dual instances, but it may be more largely discharged by 
extending its retribution throughout the respectable por- 
tion of the sex by whom aid is wanted. All that the 
memory of the most tender benefits, and of the purest 
and most precious endearments; all that natural helpless- 
ness, allotted dependence, and acute sensibility can 
^^laim from charity and Christian duty and fellowship, is 
found urgent in this case. The manifold misery of it wiU 
not be thought exaggerated in the following passage of 
the Report of a New York Committee on the subject ; 

need scarcely be observed, that poverty is always dreaded as* 
the common enemy of human happiness, but in the afflicted objects 
of our attention aged, ind^ent /eiiwies’*— the mind 

and the body both suffer together. The lonely condition of having 
outlived tlieir iiinds and their strength— the peerless habitation— 
the care-worn visage— the sunken constitution- must force many a 
bitter tear down the farrowed cheek, at the remembrance of better 
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days — ^longr gono by, when the Almlgrhty.was yet with them and. 
their children, and companions were about tliem, 'and trAen he 
Ueseed them in their basket and in their store,* 

At our public feasts, in our theatres, in our books, in 
our social and domestic converse, we constantly deal in 
professions of general homage and devotion to the female 
world— *we are lavish of fond and generous sentiment:— 
but the test of our sincerity, and real refinement of heart 
and manners, is an active disposition, a practical readi- 
ness, to assist the object when indeed helpless — when 
thrown on the community, for food, raiment, and humble 
virtuous refuge. He that, contemplating his mother, wife, 
sister or daughter, exclaims with the poet— 

^ Honour, peace, and safety, always hover round her. 

Feed her with plenty, let her eyes ne*er see 
A sight of sorrow, nor her heart know mourning, 

CrownM be her days with joy*’— 

He should extend the feeling by which he is prompted, 
to the whole kindred sex ; mindful of the vicissitudes of 
fortune, of the fete which may await her whose happiness 
he covets, of the efforts which he would wish to be made 
by others in her behalf, in case of her becoming indigent 
or derelict from what cause or at what age soever. 

No true" gentleman can ever Indulge resentment against 
a female. All vindictive feelings or proceedings towards 
the weaker sex are unworthy and unpardonable. The 
utmost that is allowable, when wrong is experienced from 
them, is the simple exposition of truth — accompanied by 
regret, and entire resignation, or generous forbearance as 
&r as possible cojisistently with strict self-defence. Sar- 
casm, obloquy, mere annoyance or revenge of any kind, 
are repugnant to manly character and chivalrous spirit. 
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FEMALE INTELLECT. 

The biography of the female sex has bfeen treated from 
the earliest period of modern civilization, almost as amply 
as the other. Dictionaries have been devoted specially 
to the commcmor&tion of the \irtues and demerits of the 
ladies ; they occupy much space in all the great biographi- 
cal compilations ; and the separate lives, sketches, notices, 
and eulogies, of which they are the subjects, may be pro- 
nounced innumerable. They cannot complain of neglect, 
on tlic part of either poets or prose writers, philosophers, 
or legendaries. They almost crowd the martyrologies— 
much to the dishonour of me/nkind, in one respect— -and 
modern piety has canonized a multitude, shining like 
galaxies among the saints. The ancients, though liberal 
in exalting and spreading them in the invisible or mytho- 
logical world, invested them with less importance in real 
life, or yielded thorn less attention when they treated of 
human characters and affairs, than the Christian genera- 
tions have done. As they are indebted to Christianity 
for superior usage and estimation in domestic and social 
f. relations, they owe it also'^far greater prominence and dif- 
fusion in public annals, and the ability which they have 
freely employed, of commemorating their own deeds and 
merits. 

The attempts of female writers, by which the end of the 
last century was marked, to assert the mental equality of 
the sexes, if not the superiority of the softer, were fer 
from being new or original. Mary Wollstonecraft was 
scarcely more than a plagiary, with all her pretensions : 
—the example and the doctrine which she followed had 
been provided centuries before, in a more elegant form 
and erudite strain ; and by women who, from their con- 
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sciousness of intellectual power, and the depth of their , 
recondite studies, were entitled, in a higher degree, to 
dispute the palm, or contend against the prejudice of in- 
feriority. We shall proceed to cite a few instances, 
which may not be known to the major part of even our 
female readers, and which, as we have touched this topic, 
may be an acceptable offering, thei^fore, to laudable 
curiosity and pride. So early as the year 1675, the 
Abbe Gallois stated, in the Paris Journal des Savants, 
that one virtuoso of his acquaintance, had collected four 
hundred several works which the republic of letters owed 
to learned females; and Menage’s Historia Mulierum 
Philosophorum, dedicated to Madame Dacier — whom he 
styled Fxminarum, quot sunt, quot fuEre, doctissima — 
afforded another body of cogent examples for the argu- 
ment in behalf of the female mind. Towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, Modesto Pozzo, a Venetian lady 
and ripe scholar, gave to the world an able treatise on 
the merits of women, de Merita delle Donne, in which she 
asserted the equality of the sex. Another, of the same 
dty, Marinelli, more celebrated, published, in 1601, a 
book, with the title Nobility and Excellence of Women, 
with the defects and faults of Men; La Nobiltd e VEx^ 
cellenza delle Donne, con difetti et mancamenti de gli 
Huomini. Her object was to demonstrate the superiority 
of her own sex, in every intellectual and moral respect ; 
which tlie erudite damsel of Cologne, Anna Maria Schur- 
man, (1641,) reprehended as an exorbitant pretension, 
though she printed herself a Latin dissertation on the side 
of equality— iltsaer/a/io de Ingenii muliebris ad doctrinam 
et meliores literas aptitudine. Marinelli’s theory became, 
however, popular with most of the Blues of her age and 
the succeeding century. One of her French disciples 
issued at Paris, in 1644, an octavo called “ The Generous 
11 * 
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or Courageous Woman, manifesting that her sex is more 
noble, deeply political, learned, virtuous, and economical, 
than the male.’* Another, La demoiselle Jaquette Guil^ 
laume^ produced, in 1665, a larger work of a slmUar pur* 
port — Les Dames lllustres, oOr bonnes et fortes rai- 
sons, il se prouve que le sexe feminin surpasse en touie 
sorle de genres le^sexe masculln. The spinster de Gour^ 
nay, Montaigne’s adopted daughter, whom the amusing 
philosopher signalizes, on account of her zeal for the 
rights and wrongs of women, restricted herself in her in- 
genious Discourse, to the question of the equality of the 
sexes. 

Italy contained a number of females, who, after gaining 
distinction as authors or professors, in the sciences and 
ancient languages, exerted their attainments and faculties 
to fortify the unqualified claim of the Venetian literary 
Amazon. They ransacked pagan history for the cases of 
female ascendancy and prowess, in government, in arms, 
in arts, in morals, in the practical virtues, and the useful 
qualities ; and explained with the most industrious subtilty 
and zeal how it happened, through the operations of brute 
force and blind chance, that the more spiritual and ethe- 
real of the genders had fallen under the dominion and in 
the wake of the other. They threw back caustic con- 
tempt on the Greek and Roman satirists, who made the 
female nature and edreer in general, responsible for pro- 
digies of folly and dissoluteness, which were immediately 
created or occasioned by the extreme degeneracy and 
monstrous turpitude of the usurpers, self-ycleped lords of 
the creation. Old Eubulus, Euripides, and Juvenal, were 
understood in the original, and scorned ; just as, in later 
times, the ladies of France revenged themselves on Boileau, 
and those of England might have retorted, by accounting 
for the spleen of Pope. We do not concur with Warbur- 
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tdn in his remark, ** that the men bear a general satire- 
most heroically; the women, with the utmost impatience 
and we deem the reason assigned still more questionable 
and derogatory than the allegation Itself— “ the women 
fe&r that such representations may hurt the sex in the 
opinion of the men ; whereas the men are not at all ap- 
prehensive that their follies or vices wduld prejudice them 
in the opinion of the women.” But the sentiment of War- 
burton recurred to our memory with some force, as we 
looked into the pages wherein the Italian female cham- 
pions have expressed the indignation and resentment due 
to the classic libellers, and when we thought of the feeling 
and language, with which they would have treated such 
compositions as the Epistles of Pope, from which, accord- 
ing to Warburton, the great moral is, that the two rarest 
things in all nature, are a disinterested man and a reason^ 
able woman. 

It seems to us that the ladies of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and the first quarter or half of the eighteenth cen- 
turies, had more plausible and immediate reasons for their 
jealousy of intellectual reputation, than exist for those of 
the present times. Science and erudition were less gene- 
ral among the men, particularly in the two first periods ; 
and eminence in classical and abstruse knowledge was 
more common and brilliant wdth the other sex, than it is 
in our age, notwithstanding the frequent introduction of 
Latin studies into the prevailing system of female educa- 
tion. Female acquirements and authorship are now gene- 
rally confined to the vernacular languages; to works of 
fiction, elemental^ treatises, and compositions for the im- 
provement of ordinary life, social and domestic. But, in 
England, for example, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James, it was the fashion to give a learned education to 
women. We are told by the annalists, and know from 
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the biographical records, that the study of the higher 
sciences and ancient tongues, was the occupation of the 
most ** gorgeous dames*’ and beauteous damsels of the 
court. The subjoined extract from an interesting book 
entitled “ Lady Jane Grey and her Times,” will show the 

state of the case at a still earlier period. 

• 

** In an elegy, written after the death of Lady Jane Grey by Sir 
Thomas Chaloncr, she is commended not only for her beauty, but 
also for tlmt which was a greater charm, her intelligent and interest- 
ing style of conversation. He speaks too of her stupendous skill in 
languages, being well versed in eiglft, consisting of the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Arabic, French, and Italian, besides tliat of her 
native land, in which she was well grounded. 

** He further observes that she had a natural wit, and that much 
improved by art and study. She played well on instrumental music. 
She wrote an excellent liand ; and she was as excellent at her needle. 

“Notwltlistanding all these endowments, Chaloncr affirms, that she 
was of a mild, humble, and modest spirit, and never showed an elated 
mind until she manifested it at h' r death. 

** To boarding-Bcliool misses of tlie present day it may seem strange, 
tliat young ladies in those times should have troubled tiicmsclvcs with 
so many tongues, but the fact is not the less certain ; as wc are told 
by Udol, in his dedication to Queen Katlicrinc Parr, of the translation 
of Erasmus’s Paraplirasc on the four Gospels ; that a * great number 
of noble women at that time -in England were given to the study of 
human sciences and of strange' tongues.* In short, ho says, that * it 
is no uncommon thyng to sec young virgins so nouzlcd and trained 
in the study of letters, tl^at they willyngly set all other vain pastymes 
at nought for Icatiiyngc’s sake. It was no news at all to sec queens 
and ladies of most high estate and progonic, instedo of courtcly 
daliauncc to ombraco virtuous exercises, rcadyng and writyng, a^id 
with most carneste studio both crlyc and late, to apply themselves to 
the aoquiryng of knowledge as well as all other liberal arts and dis- 
dplincs, as also most specially of God, and his most lioly writ. And 
in this behalf^ like as to your liighncssc, as well for composyng and 
aettyng forth many godly psalms and diverse other contemplative 
meditations, as also for causing these paraphrases to be translated 
into 4Siir vulgore language. England can never be able to render 
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tUknkB sufficient.* Not only did languages form a great part of fe* 
male education, but philosophy also ; such as it was at that day, ' 
bursting from the trammels of the schools and of superstitious ig- 
norance.** 

pn the continent, the fashion was as positive and broad 
as in England, and dignified by a proportional number of 
shining examples. We shall cull a fe^ of these for edi- 
fication and entertainment, without observing a strict 
chronological order or any rule of gradation. We may 
begin with the Dutchess of Retz^ who died at Paris in 
1603, and of whom, and the Italian Savanle Catherine 
Cibo, Rapin said— 

“ On les voyoit sur un tome 
Ou do saint Jean Chrysostorac 
Ou bicn dc saint Augustin, 

Passant et soir ct matin, 

Dcssus la saintc Ecriture, 

En pridre ou en lecture. 

Puis extraire de Platon, 

T)o Flutarque ct dc Caton, 

Dc Tullo et dcs deux Seneques 
Les fleurs Latinos et Grecques, 

Melant d*un soin curieux 
Lc plaisant au serieux. 

Dc-lA leur esprit agile 
S^dgayoit dans lc Virgile, 

Dont la pure nettetd 
Nc sent que la chastetd.’* 

We cannot furnish a suitable translation of the rhymes, 
but may quote in English the statements of the bio- 
graphers that the Dutchess, though so deeply and var 
riously erudite, gave birth to ten children ; lost nothing 
of her exquisite beauty ; managed the highest diplomatic 
concerns ; gained victories in the field at the head of her 
husband's vassals ; built castles and churches ; founded 
monasteries, and enjoyed perfect health of mind and body 
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until her sixtieth year. The lady Comara Piacopia^ of 
Venice, (A. D. 1646,) a doctrine of the University of 
Padua, earned her cap, (bonnet,) and her splendid public 
admission, by prodigious acquirements, as the rival of the 
first Greek, Latin, and Hebrew philologers, and a theolo- 
gian of the transcendental class. She knew seven lan- 
guages ; was theroughly versed in mathematics and 
music ; trod the paths and practised the austerities of a 
saintly virgin, and died at the age of thirty-eight, the ad- 
miration of her contemporaries. 

We need ^ot cite in addition, the names of Madame 
Dacier — Madeleine de Scudery — Madame de Sevigne— 
Lady Russel — Ladies Ann, Margaret, and Jane Seymour 
— Elizabeth Jane Weston — Margaret Roper — Lady Doro- 
thy Packington — Margaret Cavendish— .Catherine Ma- 
caulcy Graham— Mrs. Elizabeth Carter— Madame de 
Maintenon — Madame Roland— Baroness de Stael — Ma- 
dame Necker de Saussuro— Madame de Genlis — Madame 
Guizot ; the number of real “ Femmes savantes et Clas- 
siques,” possessed by Germany and Italy ; the host of un- 
equalled British authoresses in the departments of prose 
Fiction, Poetry and the Drama, Memoirs, Social Ethics 
and Education — ^the Marcets — ^Hershels and Somervilles 
in science — and the elect <5f the United States in tale and 
verse. 

Talents form a pyoductive blessing for a female, if they 
are cultivated and applied conformably to her plain, 
natural destination : simple domestic life is a safe, and 
not a very narrow sphere, of duty and pleasure. When 
the actual condition of the sexes in civilized society is 
sedately and broadly examined, the lot of each is seen to 
have its inconveniences and its advantages ; and, perhaps, 
8iq)erior|ty cannot be asserted for either, on the whole. 

With regard to relative mental powers, wild specula- 
tion and superfluous ingenuity have been lavished on 
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both sides of the question. In endowing each, Providence 
has distinguished the share and quality, and separated 
the uses, in his general economy. We would refer to 
Hannah More’s “ Comparative View of the Sexes,” for 
a Fational and discriminative discussion of this topic. In 
adducing cases of female scholarship, we have shown that 
females are at least capable of becomihg learned in the 
ultimate degree, but we have not meant to recommend a 
classical education to our countrywomen. The German 
professor, Meinera^ well observes, that in the sixteenth, 
and first half of the seventeenth centuries, the modem 
languages were unpolished, and had produced very few 
masterpieces ; and therefore, the women of genius, who 
were desirous of cultivating their understandings and 
their hearts, were obliged to learn the ancient languages, 
in whose works alone they could find the treasures of 
useful and ornamental knowledge. This necessity has 
disappeared; the literature of each of the modern tongues 
is sufficiently refined and comprehensive. Our state of 
society, and the offices of an American wife and mother, 
are, moreover, such, that the time requisite for the proper 
acquisition of the Greek and Latin, cannot be afforded, 
and the application, or general usefulness of this know- 
ledge, would be much more limited than it is in Europe. 


FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 

The lords of tbe creation who, whether as historians, 
biographers, or moralists, have treated of lady sovereigns 
independent in their rule, have been sadly wanting, for 
the most part, in the temper and tone of refined and 
reasonable chivalry: — ^their judgments are too often 
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harsh ; their invecti^^es immoderate; and their interpret 
tations cynical. How excessive and discourteous the 
severity with which the Marys and Elizabeths of England, 
the Queen of Scots, the de Medicis oT France, Christina 
of Sweden, have been tried and condemned in the pages 
of the party writers and disputants, political and religi- 
ous ; and when th*cy have been defended and extolled, it 
seems to have proceeded rather from polemical zeal than 
the fairness of mild truth and just allowance, and a suit- 
able generosity of lieart and delicaciy of sentiment. This 
criticism might be extended to the treatment of the an- 
cient queens, particularly by the historians and the 
authors of the great dictionaries, from the tenth to the 
eighteenth century. 

The loftiest of historians and of poets have d\velt upon 
the features, the skin, the eyes, the attire of the most for- 
midable of the royal heroines ancient and modern. They 
have traced the beauty and costume of Semiramis, who 
lived two thousand years before Christ — if she ever lived 
at all — and have endowed her with graces as manifold 
as her diction is mellifluent in the opera of Metastasio, 
wherein she appears to so much moral and musical ad- 
vantage. For our pai1;s, we must confess that when we 
think of the deeds and propensities which are ascribed to 
that Amazonian, male-spirited dame, we cannot image 
her other than a Bhllona, with the bloody scourge of that 
dire goddess, or a Medusa, after the latter had undergone 
her dreadful metamorphosis, though, independently of .the 
radiant delineations to which we have adverted, she is 
accredited as born of a fountain nymph, nursed by doves^ 
and worshipped after death by the Assyrians, under the 
form of a cooing turtle. Zmobia^ who, on foot, led armies 
to battle and victory, and drank glass for glass with her 
generals and stranger-guests the most renowned for po- 
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tdtions, has also been glowingly depicted in every linea-. 
ment and habiliment. Subellius Pollio gives her a dark 
brown complexion, eyes exceedingly black and divinely 
bright, and teeth so white that many people believed them 
ta be a set of pearls. From that historian down to 
Gibbon, notice has been always taken of the quantity and 
quality of the jewels with which she was laden when led 
in triumph by Aurelian ; of the golden fetters fastened to 
her feet, and the collar and chains of the same metal that 
encircled her neck and arms. It would be superfluous to 
specify the manner in which the pencils of . the historians 
and poets have been employed upon the exquisite loveli- 
ness, incomparable tournure and perfect living taste of 
Cleopatra, whom Plutarch alone denies to have been so 
extraordinarily handsome, while he admits that she was 
irresistible by the witchcraft of her conversation. Neither 
the person nor the drapery of the British heroine, the 
martial and magnanimous Boadicea, have been over- 
looked : — she, whom Glover, in his tragedy, has, with so 
little judgment and patriotism, converted into the worst 
of the furies incarnate, and into whose mouth Tacitus and 
Dio Nicaeus have put speeches more worthy of her cause 
and end. Tiie latter historian describes her as a woman 
of lofty stature and rather austere countenance ; with 
yellow hair, reaching almost to the ground, a plaited tunic 
of various colours, a chain of gold around her waist, and 
over all a long mantle. 

Catharine of Russia.— Though Catharine is the subject 
of many printed volumes, there is comparatively but little 
extant concerniqg her, of that kind of direct and adequate 
testimony upon which implicit reliance may be placed. 
Tooke’s ** Life,*’ &c.-— much of which is a mere transla- 
tion from eastern’s, and which has been widely current-— 
contains, no doubt, many authentic details and accurate 
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views, yet, such of his statements as relate to her private 
deportment and character, and the chronicles of her 
court, cannot Inspire the absolute faith due to those of 
M* de Segur in his Memoirs, who passed five years in 
the centre, we may say, of that court, and in the closest 
Inspection of her policy and demeanour. ^We are inclined 
to deem him the safest witness, besides being by far the 
best informed, for, without losing the urbanity proper to 
one of his nation and sphere, or forgetting the Indulgence 
owing to her sex, he has not abstained from free strictures 
on her ambitious schemes arid shameless amours. 

Of all the shining females who have sustained with 
glory the weight of empire, whether in ancient or modern 
Europe, Catharine perhaps, is the most remarkable and 
eminent. M. de Segur, portrays her as noble in mien and 
carriage, her gaiety never degenerating into indecorum, 
nor her gravity into moroseness ; of middle stature, high 
forehead, aquiline nose, blue eyes, and black eye-brows ; 
with a mild and winning smile generally, and a fair and daz- 
zling complexion, that survived her other personal attrac- 
tions. As she advanced in age her embonpoint grew to a 
corpulency, to disguise which, in its awkwardness of 
effect, she wore, adds that author, an amfde robe with wide 
sleeves — une robe ample avee de larges manches^ habille- 
ment presque smblable d Fancier habit Moscovite. Let 
not the reader start or scoff at these tninutis. 

Segur arrived, for the first time, at St. Petersbuigh, 
in quality of ambassador, in the year 1785. He was 
eager to be immediately presented to the Czarina, with 
whose fame he had been violently smitten. She caused 
him to be informed that she would receive him the day 
affaw : yet ten days elap^d before she could see him ; and 
the deby arose, according to authentic information, from 
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tlie poignant grief which she suffered for the sudden, 
death of a lover, de Lanskoy^ who had contrived to per- 
suade her, in spite of the great disparity of their ages, 
that he was passionately enamoured not of the empress 
but of Catharine. One queen, Artemisia, of the olden 
race, erected, to a deceased husband, a stupendous ceno- 
taph, that has given his name to grand funeral monuments, 
in most of the cultivated languages. Another, Artemisia 
of Caria, the intrepid ally of Xerxes, perished by the 
loveris leap, at the promontory Leucas, driven to despair, 
by the indifference of a native of Abydos. Catharine 
built in the gardens of her palace Czarskozelo, a superb 
mausoleum to the memory of Lanskoy; and, in the first 
agonies of sorrow for his loss, would have taken the 
Leucadian leap, if this had been the fashion of disconso- 
late mistresses in her tima For three days after his 
dissolution, she refused all sustenance, and for more 
weeks, remained in mournful seclusion. 

Several of her favourites were men of both military 
and civil talents, able and alert to assist in the execution 
of vast plans of ambition and policy. It does not appear 
that they did more than subserve her conceptions and 
aims, by which the Russian power was to be incalculably 
expanded and firmly rooted. 

Segur mentions that she dictated the most important 
despatches to her ministers, who were, in fact, but her 
secretaries ; and that she was the real guide and luminary 
of her council of state. Besides contriving deep schemes 
and strokes of aggrandizement for the empire, she excel- 
led in all the arte of diplomacy, in a degree which caused 
old Marshal Munich to remark, that she behaved towards 
the sovereigns of the rest of Europe, like the most adroit 
of political coquettes. Frederick the Great, no firiend to 
her power, used to exclaim, that, if Semiramis had ao- 
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quired renown by arms, Elizabeth of England by state 
cunning,' Maria Theresa by firmness in adversity, Catha- 
rine alone deserved the title of legUlatresB. She mani- 
fested no caprice nor partiality with regard to the 
functionaries of the government : all were sure of re- 
maining in place where she exercised immediate control, 
as long as they performed their duty ; — she indulged no 
distrust, and they had in her a salutary confidence. We 
may repeat of her internal administration what Gibbon 
says of Zenobia, in his masterly sketch of that “the only 
female whose superior genius broke through the servile 
indolence imposed on her sex by the climate and manners 
of Asia.” In lieu of the little passions which so frequent- 
ly perplex a female reign, the soundest maxims of steadi- 
ness prevailed ; if it was expedient to pardon, she could 
calm her resentment ; if it was necessary to punish, she 
could impose silence on the voice of pity. 

M. de Segur was astonished at the alacrity and facility 
with which she passed from convivial scenes — the ele- 
gant dissipation of festive repasts, and the perfumed flat- 
teries and sparkling dialogues of her saloon, to the study 
of public affairs and the transaction of business. She 
rose at six o’clock in the morning; made her own fire ; 
then conferred with the police-officers and heads of de- 
partments ; practised strict temperance in diet ; spent the 
greater part of the morning with her books, or ministers; 
rarely admitted more than eight or ten persons to her 
table, encouraged free and lively discourse; chatted 
amiably with her guests on all topics ; loved to hear and 
tell pleasant stories; and retired early in the evening, 
after taking part in whatever served to engage or amuse 
the court-circle. She required no guard in her excur- 
•imis ; forbade the people to kned to her; allowed herself 
to be approached by any of her subjects ; in travelling, 
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admitted all orders to her presence; and in the pro-' 
Vinces, where the custom of rouging was almost uni- 
versal among the women, never &iled, after her public 
audiences, to find her visage covered with red paint, 
transferred from the female visiters, to all of whom she 
lent both cheeks to kiss. The peasantry loved her, and 
hailed her fondly as Mother~A&i/us/iAa. There were 
no small affectations nor pretensions about this potentate, 
towards any description of persons, or in any of her acts 
or speeches. 

The first and major part of the third volume of the 
Memoirs, is allotted to the famous journey of Catharine 
II. in 1787, to the Crimea, which fer surpassed in gor- 
geous and romantic devices of adulation and homage, all 
the progresses of the English queens, and which alarmed 
the cabinets of Europe so far, that the balance of power 
seemed to them to be threatened with immediate and 
utter subversion. Tooke, in his Life of the Empress, has 
devoted many pages to it, and endeavoured to trace its 
political objects. It is better known, however, by the 
racy, spirited report of it in the inimitable Letters of 
the Prince de Ligne ; and it is now delightfully freshen- 
ed, in some degree dramatized, and much more particu- 
larly narrated, by our author, who was one of her chosen 
companions. Besides him, the British ambassador, Fitz- 
Herbert, (afterwards Lord St. Helens), the Austrian 
Count de Cobentzel, the Prince de Ligne, and her 
favourite Momonoff, were, for eight hundred leagues, of 
her domestic par^y ; always at the same table, and in the 
same drawing-room, and often in the same carriage. 
The king of Poland was to appear, and make obeisance 
on her route ; the emperor of the west, (to use Segur’s 
language), Joseph IL, humbling his diadem, and laying 
aside his sceptre, awaited the signal to mingle with her 

la* 
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courtiers, in order to draw closer the bonds of an alliance, 
equally formidable to the liberty of Poland, the security 
of Prussia, and the peace of Europe^ ** At once a cour- 
tier^ and a negotiator,” observes our author, “ 1 myself 
was instructed by my master, to cultivate more and more 
the favour of Catharine, and to watch^ at the same time^ 
tmth diligence^ the designe and actions of the ambitious 
princess.'^ This scheme of espionage was, no doubt, 
common to the ambassadors in her suite ; and she knew 
it, and knew them, as they knew themselves, to be alike 
spies on each other : and hence, universal distrust and 
jealousy, anxious and studied caution, insidious and sus- 
pected remark, amid all the familiarity of intercourse, the 
flow of humour, the sallies of genius, and the bursts of 
merriment, which are recorded of the inner, Olympian 
circle. Below and without, all. was similarly hollow and 
trustless ; and this condition of things extorts from Segur 
the remark — “ Travelling alone, one sees men, countries, 
customs, establishments, such as they really are ; but in 
accompanying a monarch, the traveller finds eveiything 
prepared, disguised, coloured for the purposes of dis- 
play ; and in the words and actions of men, under such 
circumstances, he scarcely discovers more sincerity than 
in the manifestos of politicians.” Prince Potemkin trans- 
planted whole con;imunities and forests ; raised magnifi- 
cent palaces and temples; spread enchanted gardens; 
assembled armies, fleets, Tartar tribes, and vassal klians 
and hospodars ; illuminated savage mountains and* Im- 
mense plains ; and lavished vast sums in other gigantic 
and sjdendid devices ; in order that his imperial mistress 
might survey only a daszling picture of power, abundance, 
pomp, and delight, and concentrate the rays of her favour 
upon the servant who so loyally, gallantly, and success- 
foflly promoted the happiness of her people, the glory of 
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her throne, and the pleasures of her expedition. Every ' 
guest and attendant near her, perpetually tasked his in- 
genuity for new forms and conceits of flattery and delu- 
sion ; and if w^e may judge from the samples of compli- 
ment which S§gur produces, her understanding must 
have been much oftener offended than her vanity was 
regaled. Indeed, to be the object of this artifleial tribute 
of obsequiousness, selfishness, and frivolity ; to be con- 
stantly practised upon as a dupe, at whatever elevation 
of rank, under whatever prestiges of authority, with 
whatever attributes of ordinary greatness and refinements 
of ostentatious devotion, strikes us, allowing even that 
artifice, insincerity, and illusion infest every condition of 
life, as a pitiable lot, for which a sceptre cannot compen- 
sate in the dictates of sound reason and just feeling, — 
even one wreathed with more flowers, and roughened by 
fewer asperities, than belonged to that of the Empress of 
All the Russias. 

Horace, moralizing, directs to the tomb the attention of 
those who would build houses ; Catharine could hardly have 
nursed her stupendous projects, without sometimes think- 
ing of the hand that surprised her in the midst of them, 
and quenched all the fires and breams of her imagination. 
She died in 1796, of a stroke of apoplexy, after having 
taken her coffee as usual in the morning, and was found 
stretched on the floor of her private apartment. Her son 
Paul, whom she was supposed to have equally dreaded 
and disliked, was not long in the possession of the throne, 
before he caused the remains of his lather Peter 111. to be 
translated from &e cellars of the monastery in which they 
had been unceremoniously deposited, and were with diffi- 
culty discovered ; and those, also, of his mother, to be 
brought forth, that they might be mourned and honoured 
togeiher. When the coffin of the latter was opened, it 
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was discovered that the body had been negligently and 
imperfectly embalmed, and had become an object of dis- 
gust and horror : the glittering and costly ornaments 
with which it was profusely decked, and the magnificence 
of its case, conduced rather to aggravate the revolting 
spectacle of corruption, and emblazon the admonitory 
triumph of the worms that were rioting on their natural 
prey. Catharine had paused, and animadverted, and phi- 
losophized, with M. de Segur, on the general dereliction 
of her lovers, as soon as she was understood to have dis- 
missed them from the post of favourite ; we may doubt 
whether she ever anticipated, in her intoxicating progress 
to the Crimea, that, when death should extinguish her 
radiance and power, there would not survive in any of the 
attendants whom she pampered with both, enough of af- 
fectionate solicitude to insure the faithful execution of the 
last customary expedient for the preservation of the poor 
relics of royal mortality. 

The chief merit'of Catharine II., as a monarch, appears 
to us to consist in her having advanced far in the accom- 
plishment of Peter’s plans of territorial aggrandizement ; 
in her having simplifi^ the forms of internal administra- 
tion, thereby cementing the empire, and strengthening 
the despotism ; — in her having better organized both the 
physical and moral force of the nation, to which Peter 
may be said to have first given coherence, and a de- 
terminate direction. The exorbitant ambition which 
diaracterized the Russian counsels from the earliest 
period, and particularly under him and Catharine, was 
less conspicuous, but not less intense under the inter- 
venient sovereigns. The extension of the empire was an 
object^ always kept in full view. The municipal regulations 
of G^Aarine, if minutely examined in their genius and 
histf|(^f wifi, be found not to have had a generally effica- 
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clous operation. They were, in the circumstances of her 
people, adapted rather for show than use. Several of the 
most dazzling were merely sketched : if executed at all, 
it was within a very narrow compass. There was much 
of tinsel— dramatic pageantry — in her scheme of govern- 
ment, much of falsehood and hypocrisy in all her move- 
ments with respect to interior, as there was of perfidy 
and ambition in her foreign politics. Her letters and con- 
versation were a sort of state theatricals. Her manifestos 
and official papers of every description are only exceeded 
by those of Imperial France. Notwithstanding all the 
parade of institutions, assemblies of deputies, and com- 
mittees, she effected scarcely anything for the jurispru- 
dence of her empire. We have near us a report officially 
made to Alexander, in 1804, by the commissioners whom 
he had appointed to work a reformation in this respect. 
From the language of the report, it is evident, that the 
Russian code of laws, and administration of justice had 
received little or no improvement, and were then in 
almost all points the worst imaginable. The amendment 
produced by the example of Catharine, by the new social 
forms and amusements which she established, reached no 
farther than the surface, and ciQbraced but an inconsider- 
able part of the nation. The licentiousness of her court, 
although recommended by some degree of elegance, was 
of a most corrupting tendency, and could lead to no other 
refinement than that of vice. There was scarcely any 
real polish about it, but what belonged to herself. The 
Panins, the Orlofis, the Razumoffskys, the Repnins, the 
Potemkins were/aw fond, only half civilized. The old 
leaven of coarseness and ferocity predominated habitually 
in their style and actions. The whole train of paramours 
upon whom she lavished such immense sums, and whose 
unworthy relatives and fiivourites nearly monopolized the 
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highest and most lucrative ofSces of state, were of the 
same stamp. While such was the tone of the great dig- 
nitaries, it was not likely that their inferiors, or the nation 
at large, would advance rapidly in 'the career of true re- 
finement. The condition of Russia under Catharine has 
been delineated, and the efficacy of her regulations scru- 
tinized, by several acute and industrious inquirers. The 
result, according to their authority is, that as to any sub- 
stantial improvement in morals or habits, as to any 
absolute illumination, or elevation of mind, as to political 
situation or domestic comfort, the mass of the nation had 
gained but little, although the higher classes had adopted, 
together with the vices, the form, and some of the insti- 
tutes of civilization. The main drift of Catharine, as 
well as of Peter, was to make Russia powerful rather 
than enlightened or happy ; to render her a preponderat- 
ing state in Europe. They knew indeed, particularly the 
latter, that, to become this preponderating state, it was 
necessary for her to be in some degree enlightened. In 
all probability, they understood at the same time, the im- 
portant truth, that she needed but be partially so, to 
accomplish the purpose. Both were anxious to be thought 
the monarchs of a peopje civilized by their genius, and 
were therefore impatient that the Russians should appear 
such. This led to the neglect of general and fundamental 
improvements, because necessarily slow and obscure in 
their operation. The national habits and character were 
either not consulted at all, or treated with mischievous 
violence. The edifice of civilization was to be reared at 
once, before the materials were hewn into shape, or the 
rubbish of barbarism cleared away. The first business 
of a legidator and reformer is, properly, to remove ob- 
stacle^ and an impatience for present renown, one of the 
nmM untoward dispositions with which he can begin his 
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task. He must feel that the best laws require time to 
fructify ; that the moral revolutions o'f empires cannot be 
sadden, that new institutions, particularly where the state 
of things is such as to oppose great resistance— where 
the^new character which they are to communicate, is to 
be impressed upon a vast opaque mass,— can produce 
their full effect, only after the succession of some genera- 
tions. 

Catharine did not meditate the partition of Poland : 
she meant to appropriate the whole to herself, as she 
monopolized Courland and the Crimea; and nothing but 
the dread of losing the whole, through the resistance of 
Prussia and Austria, could have induced her to cede a 
part to either. She always viewed the British empire in 
India with an envious eye. She did not hesitate to lend 
her approbation to a project — afterwards discarded from 
prudential motives— of marching an army through Back- 
ara to Kashmir, and thence to Bengal, in order to drive 
the English from the Indian peninsula. 

The domestic government of Catharine was not less ar- 
bitrary, although more lenient, than that of her predeces- 
sors. However liberal her language in regard to the 
rights of man, the duties of princes, &c., we do not find 
that she imparted any share of fi^eedom to her subjeets, or 
even corrected systematically the heinous abuses of power 
so common among the Russian public functionaries of 
every description. The knout, the battogues, and the 
cudgel were used as liberally during her reign as before, 
and were by no means confined to the lower orders. 
Catharine, like he^ predecessors, was never free from the 
danger, and rarely from the apprehension, of some court 
conspiracy or popular tumult, which might rob her at 
once both of her crown and her life. 

The apothegm is already edd,— that, when kings reign 
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women rule, and when women reign men govern. An- 
other is, that women are best defended against the follies 
of love by the pursuits of ambition : and the classical 
reader will recollect the saying of Tacitus about Agrip- 
pina— that, impatient of an ^ual, and eager for sway, she 
got rid of feminine weakness by assuming manly cares 
and occupations. 

From all that we have read of the lives of female sove- 
reigns, we should draw this corollary,— that an inde- 
pendent throne is not a seat of virtue or happiness for the 
sex ; and that, although it«has afforded scope for the dis- 
play of talents and energies which are too commonly sup- 
posed to have been denied to them, yet, since it has proved 
almost incompatible with moral excellence and reputation, 
they may believe the Salique law to be the law of nature, 
the universal prevalence of Which they ought to desire. 


TENURE OP OFFICE. 

We some time ago remarked, in a Journal, observations 
on the subject of removals from office, which seemed to 
us to be far too stolc^ and abstract for the affairs of hu- 
man nature and the true interests of the country. The 
writer’s doctrine amounted to this — that there is no real 
cruelty nor injustice in dismissing a public officer,-— even 
if beggary be the consequence— because there is, strictly, 
no vested right of continuance ; and that the public ser- 
vices of parents or family connexions ought not to have 
the least influence whether as to appointments or remo- 
vals. We should object to both sentiments. In no branch 
or description of human concerns, wOl it answer to pro- 
ceed altogether upon harsh metaphysical or theoretical 
princil^es the feelings, the peculiar circumstances, the 
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natural or usual expectations of individuals, and the com- 
mon prejudices or common excitements which prompt to 
useful and durable exertion, must be held of account In 
every scheme of public administration or service. There 
can be no efficiency, no positive security, for public ends, 
unless incentives to both be provided by consulting the 
special exigencies, the laudable pride, and the permanent 
advantage, of the agents employed. A thoroughly capa- 
ble and upright citizen will not embark his all of subsist- 
ance, labour, and hope, in a public trust, if he Is to be 
deemed a mere instrument on sufferance, — ^to be displaced 
or retained upon maxims purely abstract or speculative, 
or by. a will altogether arbitrary and personal — to be in- 
sulated, as it were, between the past and the future — dis- 
joined from the advantages of the first, and constantly 
exposed to encounter all the chances and difficulties of a 
recommencement of aim and effort. 

A tenure of office utterly precarious and extremely 
limited, which cannot be strengthened or prolonged by 
ability, zeal, diligence, and pride in the discharge of the 
duties,— -which is treated as dependent upon the contin- 
gencies, the passions, the resentments, or the pledges ex- 
plicit or understood, of a quadrennial popular election, 
will, in the end, be shunned by the descriptions of men, 
who are best adapted, or alone qualified, by talents, 
attainments and spirit, to do justice and credit to the 
nation. The executive service throughout the Union 
would thus be abandoned to adventurers in circum- 
stances, and with fedings, comparativdy desperate,— to 
the most needy 9r pliable demagogues ready to electioneer 
in any mode as gamblers in the political lottery, — to the 
casual seekers, unoccupied, or improvident, tempted by 
the enjoyment of a brief authority or transitory gain, who 
would vest no care, no honour, no experience in their 
VOL. II. 13 
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functions, arguing that no degree of capacity, diligence 
and repute could create for them what is called a vesfed 
right. 

The truth is, that such merits do^ beget a species of 
right— a special title for the office-holder and the country. 
They deserve, generally, reward and encouragement; 
they form an assurance for the public interests imd he 
who has displayed them, particularly if he has a family, 
and no immediate means of decent livelihood, besides the 
salary of his place,— possesses, when considered anew as 
a candidate, stronger claimsi upon the patriotism, equity 
and sympathy of a President, or any appointing magis- 
trate or council, than other applicants. The latter have 
nothing to lose^they are untried— their miscarriage can- 
not affect their sensibility or wel&re in the same degree. 
We repeat, that men are no where, under no circum- 
stances, to be treated as abstractions,— algebraically as it 
were,— as if there were no hearts in the bosoms of either 
those who hold or those who give posts of honour or pro- 
fit. Mere constitutional power to remove, does not give 
a moral competency to exercise it inhumanly, capriciously, 
or selfishly. The possession of it may be proper or in- 
dispensable ; but to use it in this way, is to abuse it— to 
render it the very reverse ’of salutary — to pervert it to 
the injury of that general weal which it is imparted to 
promote. Mr. Bu^ke justly censured* the French political 
philosophers, who ** regarded men in their experiments, 
no more than they did mice in an air-pump, or in a reci- 
pient of mephitic gas who brought into political liile 
** dispositions and doctrines that made them worse than 
indifferent to those sensibilities and habitudes which are 
the supports of the moral world.” In the most civilized 
states of both ancient and modem times, the security of 
tried worth and capacity in public office and an estimate 
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of the public services of parents or* relatives, — all other 
things or titles being equal — have been acknowledged as 
among the supports of the political world, for its stability, 
its dignity, its glory. The expectation of benefiting chil- 
dren, or other connexions, by patriotic exploits, — of en- 
tailing on them the active gratitude of country, — is a 
powerful and beautiful inducement to public virtue and 
usefulness, which no wise government or people would 
withhold. 

New men in high and arduous office, whatever may 
be their general intellectual vigour and culture, have to 
leam their bueinese in detail $ intuition docs not exist 
here;* some experience Is indispensable for efficiency. 
There is no government in which ministers of state, and 
the chief magistrate himself^ are directly^ charged with 
so much particular inquiry and employment — so much 
drudgery and minute responsibility, as they are in that 
of our Union. Hence, there is none in which frequent 
substitutions, of secretaries at least, are so inconvenient 
and disadvantageous for mere business. 

When the country is well served in any post, — when 
the functionary sets no bad example— if he has done no 
more than exercise the commqp and indefeasible right of 
political preference and franchise — he ought to be safe. 
Any change exposes the country to some risk ; and the 
public weal ought ever to be paramount to the interests 
of any man or any party. “ 11 ne faut jamaisC^ said 
Mirabeau, “ mettre en balance un homme et la patrieJ** 

A man and the nation must never be put severally into 
the scales.” Thai system of re warding partisans, —at the 
risk of the public good, and to the excitement of a scan- 
dalous avidity for [dace— is manifestly repugnant to j»a- 
iriotiem. 

It has, we acknowledge, been Just pursued In France, 
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by the triumphant Liberals, but they plead for « the fell 
swoop” a vast political revolution,— a great conflict of 
decisive principles,— an instant responsibility for the 
cause of free government and civil liberty. Their own 
organs, however, confess that the cause and nation are 
disparaged by the multitude and the eagerness of the 
applicants— of the seekers of the loaves and fishes— in 
every part of France. In our republic, the same or simi- 
lar excuses for substitutions do not exist. When they 
arc made, merely to recompense zeal in favour of one 
candidate Ibr the Presidentship, or to punish a simple 
preference for another, the public evils are incurred, 
without a compensation that can properly be called pub- 
lic or deemed at all commensurate. We must confess 
that we feel surprised when an applicant succeeds, who 
has sought an office still in possession of a respectable 
and capable man, likely to be a severe sufferer by its 
loss. There is a grossness of cupidity, indelicacy and 
assurance in the very pursuit and demand, which offends 
the sensibility of generous honour, and argues in itself 
unfitness for the public service. The casuists have de- 
bated, without determining the point, whether, if two 
men be on a plank at sea in the last extremity of danger, 
one can justifiably push the other off, for self-preservation. 
This is a much stronger instance than any supposable 
one, of pushing k worthy and necessitous citizen out of 
office and bread. Yet even with the plea of the alterna- 
tive of life and death, we should not like to meet, .after 
such an act, the feelings and looks of unsophisticated 
nature and reason. And still more, if we were the dis- 
tributers of patronage, would be ashamed to have grati- 
fied the description of suppkmters. 

Another consideration may be intimated in this matter, 
ftiia that of American birth, in opposition to mere denizen- 
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nhip. To be sure, after naturalization^ all are equal ; but 
there are still degrees, periods and forms of connexion 
and affinity with the natives and the soil, which should 
be taken into the account, when office is solicited ; and 
there are American predilections which ought to be ever 
fostered in every American breast, and the want of which 
would be a reproach. 


ORIGINAL POLITY. 

One of the chapters of Machiavel’s inestimable Dis- 
courses upon the First Decade of Livy, is headed, A 
People accustomed to the dominion of a Prince, though by 
accident they may acquire their liberty, yet it is with 
great difficulty they can maintain it.*’ Another — “A 
People corrupted in their manners, may possibly recover 
their liberty, but they will find insuperable obstacles to 
maintaining it” And a third — “ If those communities, 
which have been free from their foundation, (as Rome) 
found it arduous to contrive such laws or constitutions as 
might keep them so, those which have been always servile 
must find it impossible,” The Italian commentator com- 
pares a people born and bred in subjection to a despotism, 
but suddenly acquiring liberty, to a wild beast brought 
up in a cage, but breaking out by accident, and then, 
when in the open field, being in amazement, knowing not 
whither to run, how to sustain itself or where to find 
refuge. He represents all this as manifest by many ex- 
amples in ancienj^ history. 

If the acute and profound political philosopher lived in 
our times, he would, we fear, be able to discover addi- 
tional illustrations in the modern. The illiteracy and 
crudeness of the great communities in Europe and the 
13 ♦ 
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former Spanish America, which are attempting to establirii 
free governments, the density of the population in the 
jSuropean countries, the neighbourhood of despotic and 
military powers, the habits of animal grossness and ser- 
vility on the one hand, and aristocratic luxury and con- 
trol on the other, the prescriptive and diffusive corruption 
begetting general suspicion, the propensity to fiiction and 
war, the machinations or conspiracies of the adherents to 
royal pretenders, who always remain in dangerous num- 
ber and activity-— these are formidable impediments, in- 
deed, to the acquisition of permanent freedom. What we 
have seen, or what we see, in the instances of the Spanish 
American states, of France, Italy, Belgium, confirms the 
idea of extreme difficulty, if not impossibility. The latter 
we do not adopt, but we confess that we are lost in con- 
jectures, we grow ffiint in hope and gloomy in presage, 
when we inquire, by the light of reason and fact, into the 
issue of the present ferment abroad. The nations seem 
to be rather floundering in a vicious circle, than emerging 
from despotism and disorder, and advancing towards the 
glorious ends at which the leaders of revolution point and 
profess to aim. After these struggles, these discussions, 
these gleams of sunshine and snatches of republican 
equality, will they be able to bear hereditary and ro3ml 
rule ? Or— taking France as the chief example-^are thirty- 
two millions, ccunpactly situated, bne-half of whom at 
least are unable to read or writer-^ fiery, martial people 
—are they qualified, fitted, to enjoy and sustain republican 
institutions'!— In the endeavour to compass even limited 
constitutional monarchy, they cannot avoid fierce and 
general conflict with the despotic sovereigns, who still 
widd large armies, ably commanded: and, supposing 
victory on their side to be certain, may not the troops 
and the cfaieb by which it will be achieved, prove as dan- 
gerous to the cause of fireedom as its first enemies? 
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** There are,” says an. esteemed inciter, ** dispositions , 
and tendencies, in political as well as natural bodies, 
which have prevalence to hdp or hinder the effect of 
medicines and regimen; and I am apprehensive that re- 
publican improvements upon monarchical foundations 
will but spoil two different orders, either of which, alone, 
might have had strength and gracefulness.” In less than 
half a century, there may not be a crowned head or he- 
reditary monarch in Europe ; but, still, there may not be 
regulated liberty, nor social advancement. Great Britain 
may be revolutionized, democratized s and, notwithstand- 
ing,— such are the materials of which the kingdom is 
composedr— she may be impoverished, and retrograde in 
the means and arts that render a nation civilly or socially 
prosperous, enlightened and happy. Mexico and all the 
South American countries, oppressed, crippled, backward 
as they were, have lost, Men further behind-hand, in 
those respects ; the statistical and financial reports of their 
public functionaries and writers are truly dismal. And, 
as to their mere political prospects, their horizon is fear- 
fully overcast. It may be conceded, however, that, with 
all their ignorance and anarchy, their factions and mutual 
animosities, they possess more facilities and chances of 
“ settling down” advantageously at last, than the great 
European nations. Their condition is much less intricate 
and unsound, has fewer intrinsic, inveterate perplexities 
and vices. 

We use here a language which wUl be unwdeome to 
political optimists, who confide in the perfectibility of man 
and government.# Many are of opinion that the cause of 
liberty has advanced more, even with the violent convul- 
sions and severe miscarriages which have occurred, than 
if France, Italy, Spain, had remained tranquil under thdr 
sovereigns or dynasties, receiving such light and improve- 
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ment as the state of the world in 1789 seemed to promise. 
A bright spirit predicted, many years ago, that Europe 
even ** would not bound the agitation which the American 
and French revolutions had excited;*^* that ‘^the combat 
would be renewed again andr again between old mj^ersti* 
tion and young en//iusiasm that **the issue would 
generally be favourable to the latter,*’ and that “all 
governments ivould finally be reduced to the system of 
utility . Every American will rejoice in such a consum- 
mation; we cannot, however, be sanguine ; — we congratu- 
late ourselVes and our countrymen, that these states were 
not embarrassed with “ monarchical foundations with 
great and licentious capitals ; with feudal systems and 
orders ; with uneducated and uncouth millions ; with jea- 
lous and powerful despotisms, on their borders ; and with 
the alternatives of compromises and wars; when they 
began and while they prosecuted their “ republican im- 
provements.” Let us all value and cherish the more, our 
original privileges, our present immunities, our territorial 
security, our exemption from all obstacles to national feli- 
city and greatness, except our own inordinate passions and 
party feuds, which we must labour to repress if we would 
escape finally a lot sifnilar to that of the Europeans. 

Our national prosperity is due to our original principles 
and circumstances, and to the institutions which may be 
Said to have gro^n out of them, to be shaped and fortified 
by the public wisdom and virtue of our forefathers, under 
the favour of a Divine Providence recognized and adored 
in the Christian faith and spirit To preserve those in- 
stitutions is the chief interest and the sacred obligation of 
the Americans of the present day, as it will be of our pos- 
terity. Their inestimable value is proved by their imme- 
diate Traits at home, and has never been indirectly shown 
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with more force of contrast than since (he last anniYersary, 
by the occurrences abroad. 

We have but to compare our general condition and the 
probabilities before us, with the recent convulsions and 
doubtful results in Europe, to be convinced that we should 
cherish our social and political system with the utmost 
fondness and vigilance. The prodigious advances which 
we have made — ^the unrivalled security and comforts 
which we enjoy — the anticipations that we may indulge 
— ^must not be ascribed to Presidents, cabinets or legisla- 
tures, who are all, however, necessary as instruments for 
the efficiency and duration of our republican order of 
things. It is our special advantage that no individuals, 
no official bodies, can destroy that order or vitally impair 
the public welfare. The sovereignty of the people, with 
the fixed maxims and arrangements for enlightening and 
exercising it, forms a safeguard against the designs and 
attempts of inordinate ambition — against all &tal abuses 
of delegated authority. Happy are ye,” said a Moorish 
emperor to his subjects, ** happy people, who have only to 
obey laws made by your representative, through the pro- 
phet, and I am he.” Happier, say we to our countrymen, 
ye, who have to obey no laws but those which are made 
by your representatives, whom you can peaceably change 
at short intervals, when you so will it, and who depend 
upon you for all their power and consideration ! Submis- 
sion to the will of the majority, expressed and exerted 
according to the constitution and the laws, is the per- 
vading and conservative principle of our whole system 
and weal. All q^e enemies to both, who wish to make 
exceptions to this rule, pleading partial disadvantages 
from its operation, in one or other part of the country, or 
to one or other class of citizens. This plea, if admissible, 
might be so often raised upon real, spurious or imaginary 
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grounds, that no regular scheme of polity or administra- 
tion could last, or be prevented from degenerating into a 
business of mere expedients and ruinous concessions. 
This Union has been accepted by every member thereof 
“ for better, for worse;” — ^the good will preponderate for 
all the casual inconvenience or sudering must be borne 
as the lot of humanity, in whatever relation. 


WILLIAM PINKNEY. 

LAPIDARY SKETCH. 

The following composition could not be expected to be 
taken for more than a free exercise in the lapidary style. 
It is much too long for a monumental inscription, but may 
be thought worthy of preservation as an authentic and 
comprehensive biographical outline in this form of tribute 
to splendid talents and successful energies. 

UNANIMOUSLY INSCRIBED 
By 

The Bench a^d the Bar of — 

To the Imperiahable Memory 
Of 

WILLIAM’PINKNEY OF BALTIMORE; 
Who, 

By the Compass and Depth of hia Legal 
Knowledge, 

The Splendour of Ids Oratory, 

The Pre-eminence of his Analytical and Demonstrative Powers, 
The Intenseness of his Application, 

The Ascendency of his Genius and Name, 

Andean Unremitting ambition of excellence, 

Stood, 
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With the Spontaneoga acknowledgment of all, 

First 

In the numerooa Profeasion of the Law 
In , these United States ; 

WILLIAM PINKNEY 
Was Born at Annapolis, in Maryland, 

On the 17th March, A. D. 1765. 

His father, an Englishman, 

A younger branch of one of the most Ancient and Respectable 
families of Britain. 

While the father, in the glorious war of the American 
Revolution, 

Adhered, with conscientious, but mistaken 
Loyalty 

To the side of the Mother-Country ; 

The Son, 

Though yet in his Boyhood, 

Shone, at the beginning, and tliroughout, 

An Active, Ardent, and Decided Whig. 

In that stage even, of his brilliant life, 

The example of his American Patriotism, 

Was conspicuous and operative. 

Educated with great care and liberality. 

Ho became Remarkable for his attainments 
In Greek and Roman Literature, 

And his proficiency in all the branches 
Of Collegiate instruction. 

In the month of February, 1783, 

He commenced a Laborious course of reading 
In the Law ; 

And, in the year 1766, 

He was admitted to the Practice of the Courts. 

His success in this career was 
Rapid and Sure : 

His first efforts at the Bar 
Shadowed out his High destinies, 

As an Orator and Lawyer. 

His election into the Convention of Maryland, 

Which Ratified the present Federal Constitution, 
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FroveB the celerity of his progress 
In the Esteem and Confidence of his Fellow 
Citizens.' 

In the year 1789* 

He was chosen by the county of Harfbrd 
A member of the legislature of the State* 

An Assembly distinguished 
Among all those of the same Era* 

For Dignity, Talents, and Experience. 

In this station he continued 
Until the year 1793, 

, When he was elected by the Legislature, 

A member of the Executive Council, 

Of which body be became President, 

And so remained until the year 1795. 

At this period he again entered 
The Legislature, 

As the representative of Anne Arundel county. 
His acuteness, dexterity and zeal 
In the transaction of business; 

His readiness, spirit and vigour in debate ; 
The beauty and richness of his fluent elocution. 
Adorned with the finest imagery 
Drawn from classical lore and a vivid fancy ; 
The manliness of his figure and the energy of 
his mien. 

United with a sceioroaB and flexible voice. 
And a general animation and gracefulness of 
delivery— 

All these Qualities and 'Advantages 
Contributed to give Extraordinary lustre 
To his Deliberative career. 

And procured him. 

Throughout his Native State, 

A Reputation fl>r versatile Eloquence and 
Talents, 

Unrivalled in her Forensic or Legislative Annals. 
In the Year 1796 
He was appointed by Wasbukiton, 
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With the conenmiioe of the Federal Senate, 
And without lolieitation or desire on his 
part, 

One of the Commissioners 
To carry into effect the British Treaty. 
While engaged in London, in this 
Important charge. 

He was intrusted by the same authority, 

At the instance of the Government of Maryland, 
With the final Adjustment of the Claim 
Of the State 

To a large amount of Stock 
In the Bank of England, 

Owned by her at the accession 
Of the War of Independence. 

He executed his two fold office, 

With signal Ability and Success. 

Maryland recovered a sum of 
Eight hundred thousand dollars, 

And her Legislature bore testimony 
To the Merits and Services of her Agent 
In an Unanimous vote of Thanks 
And a liberal pecuniary Retribution. 

His Errand of Commissioner detained him 
Eight years in England, 

Whence he returned, 

In the year 4804, 

Enlightened and Accomplished 
Proportionably to the great extent of his 
opportunities ; 

But only further confirmed and animated 
In his American Principles and Spirit. 

He resumed at once in Baltimore, 

The Practice of the Law, 

Witk additional eclat and prosperity. 
Public admiration and confidenee 
Increased with every new display of his 
genius; 

And the evidence of both was. so given, 

As to gratiQr all his hopes and interests. 

14 
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Within two years after he had begun to reap 
A new and ample harvest of Wealth and 
Renown, 

Occurred the most memoral>le Outrages 
Upon the Neutral Rights of America, 

By the Ruler^of Great Britain. 

To him, the Mercantile class of Baltimore 
Had recourse for an Exposition of 
Their Wrongs, 

To the Authorities of the Union* 
Amidst the many statements of Injury, 
Submitted iq^ the same manner 
' From the other maritime cities, 

The Memorial which he framed 
Obtained the chief praise. 

And produced the strongost sensation. 

By the Force of its Reasoning, 

The Elegance of its style. 

And the glow of its Patriotic sentiment. 

It seemed to designate him 
As the National Champion 
To urge, at the Court of St. James, 

IiB just complaints and legitimate principles. 
He was forthwith appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary for that purpose 
By President Jefferson. 

Having proceeded without delay 
On this Honourable and Weighty mission, 
He maintained, in ail respects, 

The Credit and fair Pretensions of his 
Country. 

In 1808 he was invested 
With the character of Minister Plenipotentiary 
To succeed as such, James Monroe, 

Now Chief Magistrate of the Union; 
With whom his able negotiations 
With the Ministry of Fox 
Had been jointly and harmoniously pursued. 

In this Exalted station. 

Rendered doubly Arduous and Responsible, 
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By thofle national Animosities ^and Feuds, 

Which finally provoked an Appeal to Arms, 

He retained the ESsteem and Respect 
Of the Eminent and Estimable 
Among the British Statesmen : 

In whose Society and that of the most shining 
Literati of the British Kingdoms, 

He lived on a footing suitable alike 
To his Official dignity and his Personal qualifications. 
As a mark of the general sense 
Of his rare endowments and erudite acquirements, 

The degree of Doctor of Laws 
Was tendered to him by 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 

In the performance of his public duty, 

He proved himself Equal to the Crisis, 

And to the Masters of Diplomacy, 

Arrayed against him in the British Cabinet : 

But, being unable to Impel them. 

To those measures of Redress and Sound Policy, 
Which he pressed with Unanswerable argument, 

And a spirit becoming the Representative 
Of a Powerful though Pacific people. 

He returned to the United States, 

In the year 1811, 

To encourage his Countrymen and Government 
To a Steadfast and Strenuous Yhidication of their Rights ; 
And to repair, by renewed labours 
In his Favourite vocation. 

The breaches made in his private fortune. 

By his Munificent style of living abroad. 

In this enterprise he quickly reaped 
Unexampled Emoluments and Triumphs. 

Almost immediately after his return 
«He was elected a Member 
Of the Senate of Maryland, 

And in a short time appointed 
Attorney General of the United States. 

When, in 1812 , the Flames of War 
Were lighted up between 
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The United States and Groat Britain, 

With hia Pen, his Voice, hia Example, 

And the whole away of his character. 

He urged Courage, Activity and Perseverance 
In the Noble contest 

Commander of a small battalion of Riflemen, 

He marched forth with Eagerness 
To meet the invading enemy at filadensburg. 
Where, in the Dishstrous battle of that name. 

He was severely wounded. 

Soon after, he received, in his election 
As member of the House of Representatives of 
The Umted States, 

A new proof of the favour of this community ; 

And in the month of April, 1816, 

Fresh demonstration of the Public reliance 
On his Abilities and Patriotism, 

In his appointment as Minister Plenipotentiary 
To the Court of Russia, 

With a previous special mission, as Envoy Extraordinary 
To that of Naples. 

In these embassies he acquitted himself^ 

As in his other public employments. 

To the full satisfaction of the Government. 

His private concerns, often sacrificed 
In the promotion of National ends. 

Soon recallcd^him from Europe 
To his original pursuits at home. 

In these, he exhibited again 
A surpassing Diligence and resplendent Capacity ; 
Such as won for him a practice 
Larger and more Lucratlvo 
Than perhaps, had ever accrued to any 
American Lawyer^— 

This was his peculiar sphere 
In which he most delighted ; 

But the Glory which he acquired in it. 

And his Experience and Ability in Others, 
Rendered him in the eyes of his Fellow Citizens 
An object too Worthy of their suffrages 
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For Political honoum and functions, 

To be allowed to move in That alone^ 
The Legislature of Maryland 
Placed him in the Senate of the United States; 

And there was no Office, or Dignity 
Within the power of the State to bestow, 

Tow*hich be might not have aspired 
Without fear of disappointment. 

WILLIAM PINKNEY 
Departed this Transitory lifb. 

In the Maturity of his lame and strength. 
After a Sudden and Short illness. 
Leaving a Numerous and Respectable family. 
In the 57th year of his age. 

His Dissolution took place 
At Washington, 

On the 26th day of February, A. D. 1822 — 
The year in whicli this Tablet 
Was here erected, 

And the foregoing Outline of his course. 
Thus traced, 

Not only as a Monument of Ghratitude 
For the Radiance which he shed 
On the Profession of the Law, 
fiut as a Lesson of Emulation 
To all its Surviving and Future Members. 


COLLEGIATE EDUCATION. 

In one of Mr. Wirt’s fine essays under the title “ Old 
Bachelor,” a work which has passed through many edi- 
tions, an attempt is made to argue down colleges as 
seminaries for youth. The authority of the late Attorney 
General’s exalted name, the popularity of his essays, the 
rifeness of the prejudice which he upholds, and the real 
importance of the subject, induce us to give our imperfect 

14 * 
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comments on his opinions. To this we have additional 
inducement in the circumstance that, in a Life of Vice- 
President Van Buren, of recent date and wide circulation, 
the biographer, himself a professor in a classical institute, 
labours to strengthen the common prejudice, and ear- 
nestly claims superior advantage for merely domestic, 
social, and vernacular training. 

The arguments employed in the twenty-eighth Number 
against foundations for tuition are, in substance, the ob- 
jections made especially to the University of Oxford and 
Cambridge, by Adam Smith and the Edinburgh Review. 
The papers of that Review concerning the Oxford edition 
of Strabo and Edgeworth’s Professional Education, and 
the second article of the first chapter of the fifth book of 
the Wealth of Nations, are evidently the sources of most 
of our author’s notions on the subject ; and doubtless, he 
would have put them forth, had he ever pursued the seve- 
ral expositions and vindications of the true character and 
course of studies of those sects of learning, which have 
been since published, particularly the Oxford Replies, in 
which the Scottish reviews are refuted, with equal strength 
of reasoning and elegance of diction. We do not mean 
to undertake here the defence of Mr. Barlow’s plan of a 
National University, which the Old Bachelor chiefly 
assails ; nor do we propose to discuss the main question ; 
but we think it advisable to make a few loose remarks of 
a general nature, and to notice some errors of fact into 
which he seems to have Men. In the first place, it is 
unfair and illogical to argue from the inconveniences or 
disappointments which may have been found to attend 
institutions formed in the dark ages upon the principles 
and prejudices of those ages, organized with a view to 
particular, ecclesiastical ends, and fettered with a multi- 
tude of gothic regulations and statutes. If universities so 
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constituted, were slow to abandon exploded errors, and 
to recognise new modes of philosophizing, it does not fol- 
low that the like would happen with the great colleges 
we might now construct, of which the arrangement must 
necessarily be conformable to the liberal spirit of sturdy 
reason, and mature experience of the age. In the present 
state of knowledge, it is difficult to conceive what disco- 
veries or improvements could be made, which such esta- 
blishments would have an interest or inclination to reject; 
which they would not, indeed, be eager to appropriate and 
advance. Again, although the absolute governments of 
Europe may have made learned societies and corporations 
the conduits of their favourite doctrines, and those bodies 
may have leaned to the side of power and prerogative 
against the people, general circumstances are so different 
in this country, that it is obvious nothing similar could 
occur. With whatever share of the management of a 
university the federal executive, or tliat of a state, might 
be invested, we must still hold it impossible he should 
succeed in warping such an institution to any sinister 
purposes of his own, when we consider his general offi- 
cial responsibility, the vigilance of republican jealousy, 
the American spirit of independence, and the justness 
and force of public opinion. It is this opinion, ever 
active and irresistible, the watchfulness of rival institu- 
tions, and the ambition of fame, besides the supervision 
of authority, which would prevent remissness on the part 
of the professors, although their chairs should be so en- 
dowed as to furnish an ample subsistence. But it would 
not be necessai;y that they should be made entirely inde- 
pendent on their hearers; that the situation of a professor 
should be a fixed station, which no exertion could render 
more lucrative. Let enough be assigned to each chair to 
shield the occupant from want ; to compensate him for 
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the risk he incurs in the outset ; and let him look for 
further emolument to his class, and he will have the same 
stimulus as the private teacher for unremitting exertion, 
added to the incitement of acting onra public and more 
exalted theatre ; he will equally find his account in keep- 
ing up with the march of science, and adopting all im- 
provements without delay. In short, in the case- either 
of a great national institute or of state universities, most 
of the dangers announced must prove imaginary ; the ap- 
prehensible evils might be easily obviated, and the uni- 
versally acknowledged and precious uses of such institu- 
tions secured almost without alloy. 

We are told by the Old Bachelor, that in the progress 
of society, funds for collegiate establishments will no 
doubt be accumulated ; when their benefits are evident 
and a necessity for them felt, independently of govern- 
ment ; that the rich who have funds will, whenever they 
are strongly impressed with the necessity of it, either by 
associations or otherwise, provide proper seminaries for 
the education of their offspring. These allegations are 
certainly at war with all experience, and especially with 
that of Virginia, where, as our author bitterly complains, 
but one considerable public school exists, and this founded 
by an,English monarch. Notwithstanding the extent of pri- 
vate opulence in that state, and^the serious inconveniences 
and disadvantaged so long suffered from the absence of 
establishments, presenting a regular, systematic, wide 
range of instruction ; it is the government which has 
finally been compelled to undertake them, and provide 
means for support. We consider it as fortunate for Vir- 
ginia, that she has not allowed herself to be influenced in 
this matter by the opinion of the Old Bachelor, but has 
preferfed to follow the example of all the enlightened 
nafions of modern times ; an example which is in itself a 
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strong argument in favour of public, endowments. ** We 
shall find,” says the Old ^chelor, that the most eminent 
men in Europe, particularly in England, have received 
their education neither at public schools or universities.” 
Ttiis statement is altogether inaccurate. As respects the 
continent of Europe, the very reverse may be affirmed. 
By far the greater part of those who illustrate its annals, 
either as divines, statesmen, jurists, scholars, poets, mili- 
tary commanders, passed through its universities, in 
which a liberal education has been, at all times, almost 
exclusively sought. With regard to England, the great 
majority of her brightest names are to be found on the 
rolls of Oxford and Cambridge: The Bacons, the Newtons, 
the Barrows, the Clarkes, the Spencers, the Miltons, Dry- 
dens, Addisons, Temples, Hales, Clarendons, Mansfields, 
Chatham, Pitt, f'ox, Wyndham, &c. are in the list of 
their alumni 

It may indeed be safely affirmed, that, for ages past, in 
Great Britain, the great majority of those who have reached 
the higher functions of office and honour, in almost every 
department of the public service, — the military and naval 
scarcely excepted, — and who have discharged them with 
most distinction and efficiency,;ivere educated at the great 
classical schools. We may say the same of her two 
houses of Parliament almost universally, all the members 
of her cabinets, the plurality of her diplomatists, &c. 

The volumes entitled the Oxford Prize Essays are 
known in our country, and properly admired for the ele- 
gance and general value of their contents. These carry 
direct evidence gf the opportunity and incitement which 
the universities afford for early proficiency in general 
knowledge; philosophical and moral disquisition, pure, 
terse, and flowing expression. At the same time, when 
attention is given to the subsequent public stations and 
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labours of most of the writers, it will be found that they 
prove also the ultimate practical utility of the literary dis- 
cipline of the colleges, for the students and the nation. 
The examples are many, various, andiequally striking and 
decisive. 

The reader's eye is at once caught by names that have 
since become known to the world as ornaments of the 
bar, the bench, the cabinet, the church, and the scientific 
world ; and the endeavour is spontaneously made to ascer- 
tain how far the known and distinguishing traits of these 
eminent ntinds are discernifile in their youthful composi- 
tions. John Scott, afterwards Lord Chancellor Eldon; 
Henry Addington, Lord Sidmouth; S. Burgess, since 
Bishop of Salisbury; E. Coplcston, of Llandaff ; R. Mant, 
of Down ; Connor and Hebert of Calcutta ; Lord Tenter- 
den and M. Milman ; M. Sandford ; Dr. Wilson, A. Ro- 
bertson — the astronomer. Dr. C. H. Hall, J. Phillimon ; 
R. Whatcly, Archbishop of Dublin ; M. Dennison, &c. 

Even were it true, that the most eminent men have not 
been bred in public schools, the fact would not affect the 
question of their eligibility with a view to the training and 
instniction of the mass of individuals. It has justly been 
remarked, that plans of ec^ucation can never create great 
men ; that native vigour and persevering exertion lead to 
excellence and eminence of every kind, and that to aid, 
encourage, and direct those qualities is all that can be 
done in any scheme of education. We are firmly per- 
suaded that seminaries upon a large scale are best adapted 
to the generality of cases ; to the developement of ordinary 
fimulties and to the general diffusion and estimation of 
knowledge. 

The Old Bachelor has repeated, inconsiderately, after 
the Edinburgh Review, that in the English universities 
the logic and metaphysics of Aristotle have hardly yet 
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given way to the Novum. Organum of Bacon. It is long , 
since the metaphysics of the stagirite have ceased to be 
taught there, and if his logic has nbt been discarded, it is 
recast and purified in the compends used, so as to con- 
stitute, perhaps, the best manual in that branch of know- 
ledge, which, we presume, no man of judgment wishes to 
see expunged from the list of collegiate acquirements. 
The Organum of Bacon was not designed by the author 
himself to supersede that of Aristotle. They have no re- 
lation to each other, and are in no way incompatible. 
The treatise of Bacon is confined to the department of 
physical science, and a great authority has truly said ; 
that though it formed a grand era in the history of philo- 
sophy, to propose it as a manual of instruction, or a guide 
for philosophical inquiries in the present age, is to mistake 
its true nature and design. As for the course of education 
pursued at the English universities, it is much more liberal 
and practical than is commonly supposed; it is demon- 
strably we think, the best, as far as regards the preference 
given to classical and mathematical studies ; and at all 
events, nothing, as we have before intimated, would be 
easier than to obviate the evil tendencies, and supply the 
deficiences imputed to those institutions, in the construc- 
tion of similar ones on this side of the water. 


OXFORD, 

AS DESCRIBED BT^HE AUTHOR IN A LETTER FROM ENGLAND. 

The impression made on my mind by the first aspect 
of Paris was scarcely more lively or profound, than that 
which 1 experienced on entering Oxford. Great towns 
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were already familiar to my eye, but a whole city sacred 
to the cultivation of science, composed of edifices no less 
venerable for their antiquity than magnificent in their 
structure, was a novelty, which at once delighted and 
overpowered my imagination. The entire population is 
in some degree appended and ministerial to the colleges. 
They comprise nearly the whole town, and are so noble 
and imposing, although entirely Gothic, that I was in- 
clined to apply to the architecture of Oxford what has 
been said of the schools of^ Athens ; 

The Muflo alone unequal dealt her ragr, 

And graced with noblest pomp her earliest stage.’* 
Spacious gardens laid out with taste and skill are annex- 
ed to each college, and appropriated to the exercises and 
meditations of the students. The adjacent country is in 
the highest state of cultivation, and watered by a beautiful 
stream, which bears the name of Isis, the divinity of the 
Nile and the Ceres of the Eg3Pptians. To you who know 
my attachment to letters, and my veneration for the great 
men whom this university has produced, it will not appear 
affectation, when I say that I was most powerfully affect- 
ed by this scene, that my eyes filled with tears, that all 
the enthusiasm of a student burst forth. 

After resting, I delivered next morning, my letter of 

introduction to ,one of the professors, Mr, V , and 

who undertook to serve as my cicerone through the uni- 
versity. The whole day was consumed in wandering 
over the various colleges and their libraries, in discoursing 
on their organization, and in admiring the Gothic chapels, 
the splendid prospects from their domes, the collection of 
books, of paintings, and of statuajry, and the portraits of 
the 5preat men who were nursed In this seat of learning. 
Both here and at Cambridge, accurate likenesses of such 
as have by their political or literary elevation, ennobled 
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their alma mater^ are hufig up in the great halls, in order' 
to excite the emulation of their sucpessors, and perpetuate 
the fame of the institution. I do not wisli to fatigue you 
by making you the associate of all my wanderings and 
reflections, but only beg you to follow me rapidly through 
the picture-gallery attached to the celebrated Bodleian 
library. It is long indeed, and covered with a multitude 
of original portraits, but from them I shall merely select 
a few, in which your knowledge of history will lead you 
to take a lively interest. 

I was struck with the face of Martin Luther the re- 
former. It was not necessary to have studied Layater 
to collect from it, the character of his mind. His features 
W’ere excessively harsh though regular, his eye intelligent 
but sullen and scowling, and the whole expression of his 
countenance, that of a sour, intemperate overbearing 
controversialist. Near him w^ere placed likenesses of 
Locke, Butler, and Charles U., painted by Sir Peter Lely ; 
with the countenance of Locke you are well acquainted, 
that of Butler has nothing sportive in it — does not betray 
a particle of humour, but is, on the contrary, grave, 
solemn and didactic in the extreme, and must have been 
taken in one of his splenetic mdods, when brooding over 
the neglect of Charles, rather than in one of those moments 
of inspiration, as they may be styled, in which he nar- 
rated the ac^cvements of Hudibras. The physiognomy 
of Charles is, I presume, familiar to you, lively but not 
‘‘spiritual.” Lord North is among the number of heads, 
and I was caught by his strong resemblance to the present 
king; so stron/ as to remind one of the scandalous 
chronicles of times past. 

The face of Mary queen of Scots next attracted my 
notice. It was taken in her own time, and amply justi- 
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fies what historians have written, or poets have sung, 
concerning her incomparable beauty. If ever there was 
a countenance meriting the epithet of lovely in its most 
comprehensive signification, it was this, which truly vin- 
dicated the veracity of Fame,*’ and in which, 1 needed not 
the aid of imagination, to trace the virtues of hCT heart 
In reading Hume and Whitaker I have often wept over 
her misfortunes, and now turned with increased disgust 
from an original portrait of Elizabeth, her rival and assas- 
sin, which was placed iramodiatcly above, and contributed 
to heighten the captivations of the other, by the effect of 
contrast. The features of Elizabeth are harsh and irre- 
gular, her eye severe, her complexion bad, her whole face, 
in short, just such as you would naturally attach to such 
a mind. 

Among the curiosities of the gallery may be ranked, a 
likeness of Sir Philip Sydney, done witli a red hot poker ^ 
on wood, by a person of the name of Griffith, belonging 
to one of the colleges. It is really a monument of human 
patience and ingenuity, and has the appearance of a good 
painting. 1 cannot describe to you without admiration 
another most extraordinary/rcai of genius exhibited here, 
and altogether unique in Its kind. It is a portrait of Isaac 
Taller, a celebrated painter in the reign of Charles It., 
executed by himself when drunk. .Tradition represents it 
as an admirable likeness, and of inebriety in the abstract, 
there never was a more faithful or perfect delineation. 
This anecdote is authentic, and must amuse the fancy, if 
we picture to ourselves the artist completely intoxicated, 
inspecting liis own features in a mirror, and hitting off, 
with complete success, not only the general character, 
but the peculiar stamp, wliich such a state must have im- 
pressed upon them. His conception was as full of humour 
as of originality, and well adapted to the system of man- 
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ners which the reigning monarch introduced and patron-, 
ized. As 1 am on the subject of portraits, permit me to 
mention three to which my attention was particularly 
called on my visit to the university of Dublin. They 
were those of Burke, Swift, and Bishop Berkeley, done 
by the ablest masters. The latter must have had one of 
the most impressive physiognomies ever given to man, 
“/Ac human face divineJ*^ That of Burke is far inferior, 
but strongly marked by an indignant smile ; a proper ex- 
pression for the feelings by which his mind was constantly 
agitated towards the close of his life. The face of Swift 
from which you would expect everything, is dull, heavy, 
and Unmeaning. 

Portrait painting is the forte, as it has always been the 
passion of this country. Happily for the inquisitive 
stranger, every rich man has all his progenitors and 
relatives on canvass. The walls of every public institu- 
tion are crowded with benefactors and pupils, and no 
town hall is left without the heads of the corporation, or 
the representatives of the borough. The same impulse 
that prompts us to gaze with avidity on the persons of 
our cotemporaries, if there be anything prominent in their 
character, or peculiar in their history, leads us to turn a 
curious and attentive eye on the likenesses of the 
“ mighty dead,” whose souls as well as faces are thus in 
some degree transmitted to posterity. Next to my asso- 
ciation with the living men of genius who render illus- 
trious the names of Englishmen, no more sensible gratifi- 
cation has accrued to me from my residence in this 
country, than tHkt of studying the countenances of their 
predecessors; no employment has tended more effica- 
ciously to improve my acquaintance with the history of 
the nation, to animate research, and to quicken the spirit 
of competition. 
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I quitted Oxford with a fervent wish that such an esta- 
blishment might one day grace our own country. I have 
uttered an ejaculation to the same effect whenever the 
great monuments of industiy and refinenjent which 
Europe displays exclusively* have fallen under my ob- 
servation. We have indeed just grounds to hope that 
we shall one day eclipse the old world. 

“ Each rising art by just gradation movoB, 

Toil builds on toil, and age on age improves.*' 


SENSIBILITY AWRY. 

We have remarked in a public journal, an appeal to 
public sympathy in favour of a murderer, on the ground 
that he peq^etrated his crime under the influence of the 
strongest passions. The case is the deliberate assassi- 
nation of a woman by her paramour, after a long illicit 
connexion. Generally we are opposed to the punish- 
ment of death, and should be glad to see, even in this in- 
stance, a commutation — but no relaxation of legal rigour 
ought to be conceded to such a plea as the one here men- 
tioned. It is against the excesses of passion, that i^enal 
sanctions are chiefly directed. The grim terrors of the 
code are particularly required to prevent the indulgence 
of the fiercer humours. Even small oflenccs are v isited 
with a severity proportioned to the proneness of culprits 
to commit them, or the probable frequency of their occur- 
rence. Intoxication with liquor, is deemed in the courts 
an aggravation of crime. The headlong fury of jealous 
resentment does not deserve to be viewed in a more fa- 
vourable light. Burke, of Edinburgh, butchered his vic- 
tims from the want of bread, or the thirst of gain ; — the 
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highwayman and the burglar givetKe excuse of necessity. 
Whatever the impulse to guilt, some suppression or aber- 
ration of the reason may ever be alleged and admitted. 
In this mode, however, sentimentalists might argue or 
whine away the whole body of crimes and punishments. 
It is the duty of every true friend of humanity and order, 
to protest against perverted sensibilities or sophistical re- 
finements, which find warrant or apology for depraved 
appetites — ^for the worst distemperature of the mind and 
the most fatal catastrophes,*— in natural propension and 
unrestrained feeling. Spurious sympathy is a more pro- 
lific evil than sanguinary rigour, useless and pernicious as 
the latter is in our humble opinion. Public executions do 
greater harm than good — but are not worse than morbid 
public commiseration and entreaty for criminals, to whom 
the real justice of the law has been applied, after fair and 
merciful trial. 

As to public executions in general, it may be remarked 
that while the British are returning to a kind of ferocity 
in managing them, we are running into an opposite ex- 
treme, wearing the air of sickly sensibility and pious cant. 
The course pursued in this country not only exacts the 
tenderest sympathies for the wretch at the gallows, but 
inculcates the idea of his certain salvation and immediate 
ascent to heaven. To commit a murder, and compass 
eternal beatitude, within a few months, are matters thus 
associated in the public mind, and this association turns 
the example of the execution into something of an incen- 
tive to the graj^fication of those criminal passions and 
propensities which may thus speedily lead, by an exit no 
longer ignominious, to the bosom of Abraham. There is 
a medium for all affairs. Clergymen, if they must ascend 
the scaffold with the condemned felon, may exercise their 
15 * 
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ministry on the sad occasion, without forgetting that his 
interests or their reputation for pious zeal are not alone 
concerned. 

If murderers at the gallows are to excite in the public 
the feelings and expectations due to victims and martyrs 
—if scaffolds are to serve as the theatres of fanatical ex- 
hibitions, and to be viewed as step-ladders to celestial 
happiness and glory, the sooner our legislatures bethink 
themselves of some new mode of dealing with the violators 
of human and divine law, the better ; at least, if it should 
be still thought useful to adhere to the idea of aiming at 
the prevention of crime by the example of punishment. 

The lexicographers define resolution to be, “ firmness 
in good or bad.” Those, unquestionably, are qualities 
which may be, and often have been, ingredients in the 
character of felons as well as In that of a Zeno or a Cato, 
—a Brutus, a Hannibal, or a Washington. They may be 
rendered ministerial to noble or to atrocious ends. 

Many of the worst criminals, who, in different ages and 
countries, have justly suffered ignominious death on the 
wheel, the block or the gallows, were men of « extraor- 
dinary character,” of .singular acuteness, of the most de- 
cided spirit. To acknowlMge this fact is not to applaud 
their conduct or admire their general ultimate character : 
to note it may sorve as a memento that the highest ori- 
ginal energies are susceptible of the most deplorable per- 
version or desperate misapplication ; and that, in educa- 
tion, care should be taken to distinguish and direct the 
strong qualities of the heart and head, in such a manner 
as to make them finally the instruments of virtue and the 
means of public honour and private happiness. 

We have constantly remembered what we early read 
in the works of Mr. Burke— that it is the propensity of 
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degenerate minds to admire or worship splendid wiched- 
ness $ that, with too many persons, the ideas of justice 
and morality are fairly conquered and overpowered by 
guilt when it is grown gigantic, and happens to be asso- 
ciated with the lustre of genius, the glare of &,shion, or 
the robes of power. Against this species of degeneracy 
or illusion, it has been our uniform endeavour to guard 
ourselves, and our conscientious practice to warn and ex- 
hort others. The integrity and delicacy of the moral 
sense, whether in Individuals or communities, form a most 
important subject of the care of all public writers and 
speakers, in all transactions by which, or the history or 
treatment of which, the public judgment and feelings may 
be affected. Hence, when mail-robbers, or murderers, 
are to be tried or executed, we should be disposed to 
avoid all extraordinary bustle, or concern, or voluminous 
details about their fate — we should deem it the true policy 
of practical ethics to abstain from every thing calculated 
to produce adventitious interest or consequence for the 
culprits. It is not with pleasure that we hear of the 
crowds that besiege the door of the court-room, or see in 
the newspapers the many columns of evidence, with an 
endless repetition of triiling*circumstances, — any more 
than we can rejoice for the cause of moral and social or- 
der, when convicted highwaymen or murderers are carried 
to the gallows as saints^ and hung amidst vast assem- 
blages, either merely indulging a callous curiosity, or 
losing all the horror of their offences in emotions of com- 
passion or adipiration, awakened by the dramatic nature 
of the whole scene. 
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EXAMPLE, 

CASE OF FAUNTLBROT, WHO WAS ZZEOUTED FOR FORGERY IN LONDON, 

IN 1825. 

This personage had prosecuted his system of fraud for a 
long series of years ; imposed upon those who trusted him 
with their money, and upon the world, by studied appear- 
ances of the nicest honour and strictest punctuality ; and, 
in the end, ruined a considerable number of the most re- 
spectable families. His forgeries were so extensive as to 
require sixteen thousand pounds to be paid yearly in 
dividends alone, in order to prevent detection. He prac- 
tised consummate art in concealing his robberies and 
deluding his victims. The most friendly accounts of him 
acknowledge that “ his habits of life were voluptuous and 
expensive.** He married a woman with whom he had 
cohabited, and from the moment of the marriage sepa- 
rated himself from her entirely ; and soon after formed a 
connexion with another female by whom he had several 
children, and with whom he lived openly. His education 
was not liberal, nor did he possess any superiority of in-, 
tellect or general information. The utmost that could be 
said in his favour was that his manners were easy and 
gentlemanlike, and bespoke his having been accustomed 
to good society ;*’ - that “ his temper Appeared to be equa- 
ble and mild ;** that ** he had a good taste on certain sub- 
jects;** and that *‘he was gifted with a considerable 
portion of industry and expertness in business.*’ The 
London papers mention besides, very emphatically, that 
he was in the 41st year of his age; of middle stature, 
rather inclined to stoutness ; of pale complexion and hair 
quite gray ; and being short sighted, he constantly wore 
glasses. 
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Such was the man, wJio, as soon as it was known that 
he was committed to gaol for his wide-wasting crimes, 
attracted to himself all the sympathies that had been cen- 
tered in the famous assassin and butcher Thurtcll. Every 
mind was busy with his history and fate; each print 
teemed with splendid biographical notices — splendid cither 
as to virtues, or atrocities in part equal fictitious — he had 
been a Cato or a Hcliogabalus, a stoic or a sybarite. The 
doors of his prison were crowded with persons of all 
ranks eager to obtain a glimpse of the hero about whom 
all the trumpets of good and ill fame were incessantly 
sounded. 

When he was tried, the public interest and excitement 
advanced like the Colombian bonds or Mexican scrip: 
when he was convicted, they rose still higher; and his 
written defence at the trial and all tlie movements of his 
body and the evolutions of nis '•^untenance, wiire marked 
and most solemnly reported to lolieve the cravings of uni- 
versal curiosity. The judge who pronounced sentence 
upon him shed tears in so doing, and torrents fell from 
thousands of eyes on the same occasion. The next agi- 
tating scene was the determination by the twelve judges, 
of points of law raised to extricate him ; and grief gushed 
forth anew when it was known that all the learning and 
ingenuity of counsel had proved fruitless. A dreadful 
suspense then followed, — not breathless, for every tongue 
and every pen were in activity concerning it — while the 
point of his execution was before the privy-council. No 
mercy could be shown, but some very “ great personage,” 
we believe the4iLing himself, sobbed as the death warrant 
was signed. 

Meanwhile, in his prison, he was kindly “ visited by 
and received letters from very many gentlemen of great 
respectability” — “persons who were strangers to him, 
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also wrote to him and sent him books the jailors and 
turnkeys and their wives could not do enough to render 
his situation comfortable and exhilarate his spirits ; cler- 
gymen flocked to him, and mingled the tenderest condo- 
lence with their fond spiritual^aid — regular stenographers 
and newspaper caterers entered, and watched him like 
Arguses, to catch all expressions,, sighs and looks, in 
every situation in which he and his visitors, or the officers 
and inmates of Newgate, happened to be placed. They 
described him as he stood, walked, and sat, as he slept, as’ 
he shaved and dressed, as he breakfasted and dined, as he 
heard sermons and exhortations, as he bade daily adieux 
to his retrieved wife and his cherished mistress, and their 
beloved children : and at length the imagination of a poor 
Italian teacher of languages was so much heated by all 
that he heard and saw on the subject, that he became 
clamorous before the Lord Mayor and other authorities to 
be permitted to swing in the place of « the unfortunate 
gentleman,” upon whose preservation the happiness of so 
many worthy people seemed to depend. 

The most remarkable incidents, perhaps, are those in 
which his wife and mistress were the other dramalin 
personse , — The former he^had not consented to see for 
many years, and they lived apart with abundant content : 
but when his bri/Iiant notoriety and new existence as a 
detected, gigantic forger began, the most passionate love 
and sorrow sprang up in her heart — she must see him, 
present his son to him, die with him ; and he gave her 
and the youth, a sweet welcome. At the same period, 
however, the other lady, a Mrs. Forbes, about 22 years 
of age, ** endowed with much personal beauty,” daily 
appeared before him too, with her offspring, and was * re- 
odved with at least an equal display of affection. His 
final interviews with each, and the ghostly advice which 
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he administered to each before he* tore himself from her 
arms, are most pathetically told. Gay, when he wrote his 
Beggar’s Opera, never anticipated that the scenes between 
Captain Macheath and his favourites would be so far out- 
done in reality. 

We have not room to trace all the leading occurrences 
of the sequel. Suffice it to add that immense crowds 
were assembled many hours, through the night, under a 
heavy rain, before the time when he was brought forth to 
the scaffold; that nearly one hundred thousand persons 
were collected, and among them numbers of “ respectable 
looking females,” all attired in deep black; that uncon- 
trollable anguish threw gentlemen and ladies into hysterics 
and swoons ; that those who could articulate cried out to 
Mr. Fauntleroy as he ascended the platform, God bless 
you”-— that he showed more firmness than any other man 
who was hung “ since the time of Tidd ;” that he was 
firmly believed by all to be full of divine grace ; that the 
smallest articles of his dress were piously preserved; that 
the body was deposited in a leaden coffin and then in a 
9uperb case; and that the funeral, though private, was 
conducted in the most fashionable style. 


DUELLING. 

** A moral, sensible, and well bred man 
Will not affront me, and no other can.** 


We have uniformly reprobated duelling, and every new 
case serves to confirm the worst opinion of the custom, 
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and the artificial or spurious honour upon ^hich it is 
founded. 

The number of its victims in the United States, within 
the last thirty years, is greater relatively than in any other 
country, and includes the two foremost and ablest Ameri- 
cans in their several spheres— General Hamilton and 
Commodore Decatur. 

But tlic public, or a part of the public, are in fault, 
almost as heavily as the combatants; men quarrel, 
stigmatize each other, and then, if they do not fight, 
contempt is too generally expressed for their forbearance. 
The moral courage necessary for the refusal of a challenge, 
or the omission to give one, in such instances, is over- 
come by the dread of public opinion. There is often a 
wanton and fatal levity in treating the subject, before- 
hand; with which the subsequent indignation, — ^though 
proper in itself, since wilful homicide of the kind must 
always be criminal — cannot be denied to be widely in- 
consistent. 

As it is a false, bastard honour, that actuates the 
principals in these cases, it is a false, bastard friendship 
which prompts the seconds or other assistants, and 
which they usually allegei to justify their misprision of 
suicide. We find no terms suflaciently energetic for our 
feelings, wherewith to express our reprobation of those 
who connive at the criminal intention ; who, being appris- 
ed of it — no matter in what character, or upon what 
invocation, or under what injunction— do not at once 
proclaim it, so that means of baffling it might be employ- 
ed, and every possible delay interposed. 

In the consideration of the guilt of all parties, we have 
so far said nothing of the outrage upon heaven. 
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** Vain man ! ’tia Haven's prerpg;ative 
To take what first it deign’d to give. 

Thy tributary breath : 

In awful expectation placed, 

Await thy doom, nor, impious, haste 

To pluck from Gkid’s right iiand his instruments of death." 

The author of the Fable of the Beea^^ though a 
pleader for the custom of duelling, acknowledges thus 
much in his remarks on “ Honour “ The only thing of 
weight that can be said against modern honour is, that it 
is directly opposite to religion. The one bids you bear 
injuries with patience ; the other tells you, that if you do 
not resent them, you are not fit to live. Religion com- 
mands you to leave all revenge to God : — honour bids 
you trust your revenge to no one but yourself) even 
where the law would do it for you. Religion plainly for- 
bids murder : — honour openly justifies it. Religion bids 
you not shod blood on any account whatever : — honour 
bids you fight for the least trifle. Religion is built on 
humility, and honour on pride. How to reconcile them 
must be left to wiser heads than mine.” It would indeed 
puzzle the wisest. 

There is, too, a heinous offence against society as a 
body requiring the purest example, on the part of the 
persons wdiom it has pleased the Almighty to raise to 
that height, at which their actions serve as signals and 
guides. Duelling is a weakness and wickedness to 
which the American community, and the military part in 
an especial degree, are particularly prone ; and with re- 
spect to which therefore their dignitaries lie under a 
peculiar obligjftion of abstinence and discountenance, 
whether we consider them merely as members of so- 
ciety, patriots, or as Christians. In either of these rela- 
tions, it is their eminent duty to shun and discredit it 
with every manifestation of contempt and abhorrence. 
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The Congress of the United States, should, where they 
have jurisdiction, visit it with penal consequences of the 
most operative kind, and in cases in which it is not with- 
in reach of their arm, affix to it the deepest stigma which 
the solemn expression from them of a profound sense of 
its enormity, can be supposed adequate to inffict. We 
recollect, with shame, that when a motion to that effect 
was submitted, in the Federal Senate, on the occasion of 
the disgi'aceful and atrocious butchery in the case of two 
citizens of Virginia who fought with muskets, not only 
was opposition made, but a member, in resisting it, pro- 
nounced a pompous paneg3mc on the aggressor, who 
happened to be the victim. 

We have had enough of the race of pistol politicians — 
fierce and headlong wranglers, ready to provoke the effu- 
sion of blood and the infringement of the most sacred ob- 
ligations, in contending for the ascendency of particular 
men or particular maxims in the political world — we can 
spare any member of this order, better than wo could one 
individual of sober, unbiassed judgment, disciplined con- 
duct, and genuine, operative, ethical principles, extending 
to all the relations and walks of life. 

Tlie ancients defined homur to be either the observance 
of virtue, or reverence to that merit. The philosophers 
generally have declared it to consist in probity and use- 
fulness ; in the discharge of duties and the culture of 
morals. A modem writer of eminence, distinguishing 
between false modern Aonour and true dignity, says — the 
first is that which makes a man assail even the life of his 
friend for a punctilio or a momentary excitement; the 
latter, that which makes him despise every paltry affront 
from others, and apologize for every apparent or unjust 
affront on his part. The genuine sense of honour in 
gentlemen of the navy or army, would seem to be earnest- 
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ness for the attainment of all thq knowledge and skill, 
and the force of resolution, conducive to excellence and 
efficiency in their professions. So far as fighting be- 
longs to their career, it is for their country, and not for 
themselves : they have their own Jives less at their dis- 
posal than mere citizens; because they have specially 
pledged themselves to their government. Honour must 
be something positive and universal ; — theirs cannot be 
different from that of other gentlemen ; or if it differs, the 
variation arises from the obligation under which they 
labour, of being particularly tenacious of their lives on 
other occasions than professional battle or service. It is, 
therefore, quite an error, or superstition, in them, to sup- 
pose that they arc required to resent slighter personal 
affronts, or to fight duels for slighter cause, than other 
people. The sound part of the world must view their 
case in the contrary light. Plato understood true honour, 
when, on being informed that certain persons had spoken 
ill of him, he observed — ** We will lead such a life that 
none shall believe them,’* 

The honour of youth is, to be, in the language of Solo- 
mon, “as the morning light, which shineth more and more, 
unto the perfect day.” Thq unostentatious pursuit of 
operative worth is their proper business ; — they cannot 
be justly said to have any reputation for which to fight or 
to bluster, until they have qualified themselves, or have 
begun, to serve or to adorn the community to which they 
belong. Duels, if to be endured at all, are tolerable only 
in persons of a certain maturity of age, character and 
station — who kave, as it were, surface and depth of credit 
and interests to be wounded or outraged. 

There are several kinds of valour, very distinct. Mere 
cmimal courage is common to brutes, and to a large por- 
tion of the vulgarest, the most savage or vicious of the 
human race. The artificial spirit is that which is pro* 
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duced by particular position, necessity, or other combi- 
nation of peculiar circumstances. Oftentimes, or in most 
instances, its immediate source is fear; the dread of 
punishment or disgrace. The celebra'ted orator — Wynd- 
ham^ — a nice critic of human -nature, remarked, that this 
is the principle of discipline ; that discipline is essential 
to the very life and action of armies, and of course, that 
“ all the high military merits, whose characteristic is cou- 
rage, grow, like flowers out of dung, from what is founded 
in fear.” He carried the doctrine too far ; for, love of 
glory, the i^ense of duty, the alacrity of emulation, arc, 
perhaps, the chief impulses with the higher officers in the 
career of arms. But no writer has questioned the theory 
that the courage of duelling or suicide, is, generally, artifi- 
cial, and resolvable into some sort of cowardice. Accord- 
ing to high authority, “ the only genuine, comprehensive 
and invincible courage, is inseparably connected with 
universal rectitude and religious hope”— -that is, moral 
courage^ guided by reason and philanthropy, and looking 
to the future as well as the present life. 

« Gentlemen and men of honour” have, indeed, but one 
course to pursue; that is — to prove the innocence of 
their conduct, convict their^assailants of error or injustice, 
and then treat all bluster and menace with contempt. 
There are certain maxims of religion, reason, humanity, 
and positive law, which it would seem incumbent upon 
men of honour to regard, even more than the dictates of 
revenge and the judgments of foUy and prejudice. 

Real courage and dignity are wholly alien to false 
shame, sanguinary vindictiveness, or a reluctant, shuffling 
compliance with reprobate usage, and what professed bul- 
lies, and unreflecting or deluded minds, are supposed to 
expecti We do not believe that any man ever engaged 
in a dud without either a blind passion of revenge, or a 
fix>lish recklessness of life, or a hectorly disposition (all 
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very culpable moods ;) or, a lively wish to get out of the 
scrape, unhurt, or with as little bodily damage as possible. 
Where then is the honour or the genuine bravery of the 
enterprise 1 

■'The word gentleman may perhaps, admit of various 
definitions, but the right one we should presume to be 
this, — he, who while he observes the courtesies and wears 
the polish of decent life, abstains from all that is unjust, 
cruel, illegal, merely selfish, or of mischievous influence* 
In short, we doubt whether reason would allow the genr 
tleman to be any other than a just and moral person, 
according to the general Christian standard, incapable of 
doing positive wrong but by mistake, ready to retract and 
apologize when thus mistaken; conscientiously scrupu- 
lous of risking his own life except for the good of others, 
and of shedding another's blood except in the cases 
which religion and law recognise as excusable. 

A duel settles no good point of character — no ques- 
tion of right or wronger it may avenge an injury and pun- 
ish a crime, provided the real culprit or wrong-doer be 
killed or wounded ; but the chances are equal, or too ge- 
nerally against, the aggrieved party. The innocent have 
fallen, at least as often as the ^ilty. 

An Essay has been published to show that duelling 
conduces to the preservation of good manners in a com- 
munity. Upon the same principle, good manners might 
be more effectually preserved if it were understood that 
whoever committed or was supposed to have committed a 
breach of them, yould be forthwith shot through the head. 
Yet such a custom would be deemed a little savage and 
sanguinary. In many, or most cases, it is he who violates 
good manners that is the challenger in duels. Refined 
education and religious sentiment are the best safeguards 
in respect to decorum as well as essential probity. 

16 * 
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GAMBLING. 

** Gambling being a vice of such utter destruction through life, and 
also BO frequently the cause of a shameful death itself, every approach 
towards it should be carefully guarded, and all its mazes, its windings 
and turnings be laid open and exposed to our utmost censure and 
detestatioiK*’ 

LotierieSi Usury ^ CardSy Dice, Wagers, Stocks, are the 
most dangerous and common modes of Gambling, which 
is the desperate passion of barbarous, and ^the selfish 
vice of refined nations. The Slocks may be called the 
modern invention of man’s evil genius; and agiotage is, 
perhaps, now, the worst of the trials of hazard and spo- 
liation. 

Of late years, large additions and curious refinements 
have been liberally bestowed on the old English mysteries 
of stock jobbing, which Guthrie has disclosed in part in 
the following terms. 

** The myBtcry of Btock-jobbing consists in tliis. The persons con> 
cerned in the practice, who arc called jobbers, make contracts to buy 
or sell at a certain time a certain quantity of some particular stock ; 
against which time tlicy endeavour according to tlieir contract to 
raise or lower such stock, by raising rumours and spreading fictitious 
stories, in order to induce people either to sell out in a hurry and 
consequently cheaper, if tliey are to deliver stock or to become un- 
willing to sell and consequently make It ddarer, if they are to receive 
stock. The persons, who make these contracts, arc not in general 
possessed of any real stock, but when the day agreed on comes, they 
only pay the difference between the price of stock at the time the 
contract was made and on that day; and thus of the allcz, tlic buyer 
of imaginary stock is called the ** bull” and the seller the “ bear” and 
the man, who cannot pay his difibrence the ** kme duck.” Besides 
these real stock proprietors and great monied men, who want to buy 
or selly raise fictitious stories to vary the price of stocks, as best suits 
their own views.” 

In Europe, it has become part of the business of the 
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higher classes, monarchs included; and of the mercantile 
world ; in the United States, of late, in the cities, par- 
ticularly, it has almost superseded every other, and 
absorbed multitudes of all professions and trades, who 
formerly were never seen nor expected, and themselves 
never thought of acting in the stock market. 

Small tradesmen, shopkeepers, clerks of all degrees, 
operatives of town and country, members of the learned 
professions, students in the ofl5ces, beginners in trade, 
without capital or with a little, all have frequented the 
exchanges and the auction grounds to try their fortunes 
as with the Lotteries. They liave chased bubbles not 
less intensely than those who had leisure and money to 
spare. We scarcely need add that this diffusive excite- 
ment, subject as it is to rumours and various chances of 
the day or hour, is unfavourable to productive industry, 
to steady habits and sure aims, and to morals which are 
always more or less in danger when hazard whets appe- 
tite, governs actions and determines fate in a general 
whirl of spirits and thoughts. 

A gambling spirit is apt to prove epidemic, and becomes 
violent in proixDrtion to its spread. It seizes on men in 
all sorts of circumstances, diverting them from the regular 
pursuits and hopes of labour, and stimulating them to 
risks by which their minds are kept in extreme agitation, 
and all their means exposed to sudden and ruinous 
vicissitudes. The Stock gambling is so much the more 
mischievous, as it has not yet incurred the ignominy or 
disrepute which attends cards and dice. Disgrace serves 
as a general restraint, like other strong penal sanctions. 

But when the true nature, calculations, artidees, and 
effects of the practice are investigated and followed out, 
it seems as culpable and pernicious as any other of the 
kind. The number of its victims, whether in the moral 
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or pecuniary sense, is proportioned to that of its par- 
takers. It is an exterminating war of the spirit of cupidity 
and adventure between members of the same civilized 
and Christian community — a fierce variety of that mani- 
fold, selfish and ruthless preying upon each otlier which 
distinguishes modern civic life. 

Eat or be eaten, says an Ichthyologist, seems the only 
law known to the inhabitants of the ocean ; each indivi- 
dual, under the' instinctive influence of that immutable 
ordinance, feeds luxuriously pn its nearest neighbour, and 
at last, is preyed upon in its turn. 

Something near this or worse, would seem, in our om- 
niverous age, to be the law of the rational species on 
land, especially in large communities. 

There are many modes of eating or being eaten, with- 
out the agency of the teeth or throat ; — mankind, after 
all, are the animals of prey, par excellence, whether by 
mutual spoliation and destruction or destructive war on 
every living creature. 

It is not within our designs or bounds to give an ex- 
position in detail of the varieties and consequences of any 
public evil. On this head of Stock-Gambling we may be 
content with quoting from# a principal Journal of New 
York, particularly conversant with the case, the following 
brief editorial queyies in answer to jan apologist for the 
practice, who cited the modes of speculation in other 
commodities. These queries are, no doubt, applicable in 
our other principal cities. 

Has the speculation in flour, or other commodities, been carried 
to such excess as to ticeome a species of every day gambling ? Are 
the morals of the community, withering beneath its baneful influence ? 
Has the public press — that great safeguard of li^rty — felt the cor- 
rupting *cfficacy of its pestilential breathing? Has it become the 
besetting sin of large classes of the community ? Do our young men 
leave the sober pursuits of business, which yield them gradual but 
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certain wealth, for the deceptive glitter of brilliant hut hazardous 
succcBs, which bo oflen lures the unwary to their dcBtruction? 
Above all, haa it aa frequently been seized upon as the occasion for 
indulging in the most flagrant iniquity and the blackest turpitude ?’* 

is not to be denied that very strong, peculiar tenden- 
cies to gambling throughout its various forms, are found 
in the character, habits and general circumstances of the 
American people : — this is one of the excesses or ex- 
tremes to which they must be prone by their native 
energy, their early self-dependence, their eager and uni- 
versal strife for property, their love and habit of excite- 
ment; and which their general advantages in condition, 
opportunity, religious state and domestic morals do not 
sufficiently counteract. Temptation, impatient vivacity, 
custom, example, frequent success, the widest scope, 
number of objects, latitude of freedom in design and ac- 
tion, all betray them into the career of speculation and 
adventure without bounds. Our moralists and legislators 
on the sea-board have been roused by the abuses in the 
lotteries to exert all their power against that old scheme 
and prolific source of depravation and ruin. In the 
Western and Southern States, the profession and practice 
of play became so diffusive, copimon, profligate and bane- 
ful, the hordes of gamblers, black-legs and sharpers, 
multiplied so widely and fast, and were so formidably 
organized and affiliated ; that they alarmed both govern- 
ments and communities into the severest measures of 
repression. If Lynch law could be deemed excusable in 
any case, it would be when applied, as we have seen, to 
such heroes oUhe pack and box,” as infested Mississippi 
and Louisiana. 

The occupation — ^perhaps final conquest — of Texas, 
and the favour and aid extended in most parts of the 
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Union to the enterprises of the new Teanans or Texo- 
nians^ are signal illustrations of the force of the national 
propensities to which we have referred. 

Emigration, settlement, improvement, joint stock asso- 
ciations for public works and conveniences, as they have 
been and are generally prompted and prosecuted within 
our own territory, must be contradistinguished in their 
motives as in their results from all the gambling opera- 
tions. The impulses are of an instinct and vigour just and 
beneficial — ^those of self-love combined with the spirit of 
manly intlfcpendence and advancement — honourable wit 
and talent, and with social order and prosperity — ^the 
ends are direct, regular, within the sphere of morals and 
conducive to the best modifications and enjoyments of 
human existence. 

In England, the gambling houses are familiarly called 
hells $ and this name indicates the proper sense which is 
commonly entertained of their character. The Persians 
called a gambling house ** a habitation of corrupted 
carcasses^ or a carrion house. 

The following epigram from the French, is a good in- 
scription for a gaming house. 

** Three ample doorii this mansion hath, 

Their names and 

The first alone for entrance made, 

Tlie otiiers are fur those who ’ve played.'' 

The original : 

INSCRIPTION POUR UNE UAIBON DE JEU. 

11 est trois portes a cet antre 

L'espoir, I’infamie & la niort ; 

0*061 par la premiere qu'on entre, 

C'est par les deux autres qu'on sort. 

Shakspeare’s phrase, “make marriage vows false as 
dicer’s oaths,” bespeaks the proverbial fraud and in&my 
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of the dicer’s trade. Whatever is ^kin to it in spirit and 
effect, should share in the disrepute. In criminal codes, 
penalties are chosen, not merely according to the enormity 
of the offence, but to its prevalence and the public 
liability. In like manner and upon the same policy, should 
all public censors, all social as well as municipal authori- 
ties, be severe with regard to mal-practices, by whom- 
soever committed; — against all gambling, however ac- 
credited. For persons of influence and character the 
duty of abstaining is also doubly imperative. Infectious 
disorder is never to be countenanced, shadowed nor 
spared. 

It might be thought that the doctrine of total abstinence 
should be applied as well to cards, as spirituous liquors, 
upon the grounds of the danger of contracting an im- 
moderate fondness for them, and the evil of example. 
That is often realized in the most respectable circles, and 
when cards are played, merely for amusement, in the 
parlour, they will be played in the kitchen for something 
more and to the neglect of duty. Whoever has fre- 
quented fashionable card parties, might have noted on all 
occasions, that whether the game was moderate or deep, 
the thirst of gain was excited,* and a general mood pro- 
duced far from congenial with the spirit of hospitality and 
mutual kindness, but rather like selflsh disappointment or 
triumph. That social intercourse is, doubtless, the most 
refined and laudable generally, in which the liberal feelings 
and delicate charities prevail, and an impulse is given to 
natural benevolence and cultivated intellect instead of the 
anti-social passi^s and appetites. 

Moore gives the following pleasant derivation : 

"As the supreme taste and elegance of mixed and large compa- 
nies (and such alone are the delight of the present age) is to * trifle 
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a£;reeably*«-an emptineei and ineipidity of convenation must neoeo- 
flarily take place i which would also be speedily ezliausted but for the 
aid of some amusement introduced to prevent a stagnation of inter- 
course. This grand desideratum is supplied by the spotted card, 
which has proved so delightful and inexliaustible a refuge from the 
wretchedness of ennui. Away then with all amiable (but useless) 
distinctions of head and heart ! the former is despoiled of its rational 
endowments, the latter of its humane affections. Neither wit, nor 
sense, nor iinprovemciit is thrown into tlic scale ; neither judgment, 
nor goodness, nor virtue, nor benevolence arc any longer required 
but all is levelled without a thought bestowed on the wisdom or folly 
the private virtues or vices of oar card-playing associates. I'o what 
purpose would it be to cultivate tlic art of agreeable or improving 
conversation, when the most pleasing talcs, the most interesting 
scenes, the liveliest sallies of pure and chaste wit, the most instruc- 
tive intercourse with the man of travel, the liberal scholar, the |K)lish- 
ed gentleman, must lie cut short in a moment at the appearance of the 
painted leaf. A suspension of the understanding takes place, and tlic 
indiscriminate use of cards may be deemed a stratagem of the igno- 
rant and shallow to raise themselves on a level with the rational and 
wise. It discovers indeed a sad dearth of sense, a meagre famine in 
the land of rational ideas, when tlic mind can feed with avidity and 
for a length of time on such light and frothy diet. — Yet from the force 
of custom, a partial compliance with this species of amusement is 
scarce to be refused ; it is bccorno almost necessary to bo expert in 
such games, as are called in as auxiliaries against languor and insi- 
pidity ; and both innocent and agreeable is such a comjdiancc, as long 
as duo attention is paid to tlic quantity of time spent, and stake 
haasarded.'* 

Such then is the rise of play in the fashionable circles. 
When in France, in 1808, we received impressions 
from the scenes of the lottery-drawings, and gantbling- 
tables, which are yet vivid in our memory. 

The gross produce of the public lotteries of France, 
was estimated at about twenty millions of francs. The 
receivers were entitled to five per cent, on what they 
collected,— which deduction, united to the expenses of 
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the establishment, left about twelv^e millions for the ei;- 
chequer. The lottery offices were spread throughout all 
the cities of the empire, under the direction of the admi- 
nistrators and inspectors appointed by the government. 
The drawings took place twice a-week at Paris, and as 
often at Bourdeaux, Brussels, Lyons, and Strasbourg, as 
to afford one every other day. The principle of the lot- 
teries, which it would be now both tedious and irrelevant 
to explain, was, as may be easily imagined, highly favour- 
able to the government. It was the desire of Necker that 
those of the old regime should be abolished. He repro- 
bates them in his work on the finances, as repugnant to 
all moral ideas ; particularly when the profits accrue to 
the sovereign. Such, we think, should be the wish and 
feeling of every government studious of public morals. 

The rapid destruction and creation of fortunes, the 
fate of the paper-currency, and the impoverishment of 
all classes, during tlie revolution, had given, in that 
country, tenfold activity to the spirit of gambling, which 
naturally belongs to a sanguine people. It may be truly 
said to have raged in the metropolis, and to have exhibited 
there, under the most disgusting and frightful aspect, all 
the miseries and disorders which usually follow in the 
train of licentious adventure and criminal indulgence. 
The tickets of the lottery passed from the hands of the 
factors, at a considerable advance, into those of the 
lower orders, whom the tumults of civil commotion and 
the absence of religious instruction, had estranged from 
the love and thp habit of regular industry. — They circu- 
lated widely, also, among the class of abandoned profli- 
gates,-r-of persons without employment, (/es gens desceu- 
vrtsi ) — and of decent but necessitous individuals, with 
whom Paris abounded beyond any other capitol in the 
world. We have heard it asserted by an intelligent per- 

VOL. II. 17 
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son engaged in the administration of the lotteries, that 
they occasioned in Paris more than one hundred suicides 
in the course of the year. 

This may be an exaggerated estimate — but it will 
serve to illustrate the extent*of the wretchedness and de- 
pravity to which they led. The numerous gambling- 
tables of the capitol— all of which were licensed, and 
some farmed out by the government — concurred in in- 
flaming the thirst of irregular gain ; in vitiating the 
morals and deranging the habits, of private life. We 
know not 'that any spectacle, among the varieties of vice 
and misery, wiiich we had occasion to contemplate in 
Europe, struck us with more horror than the gambling 
orgies of the Palais RoyaU where apartments of immense 
extent were, at all hours of the night, filled with persons 
of both sexes, indiscriminately engaged in games of the 
merest hazard, and exhibiting, by their gestures and phy- 
siognomy, all the keen anguish and the tumultuous agita- 
tion which the extremes of despair and elation can pro- 
duce. Mixed with designing sharpers, — with spies of the 
police, — with famished mendicants and intemperate pros- 
titutes, they formed altogether a group which might have 
served as a model to' the pictures of Dante’s Inferno, and 
than which nothing more disgusting is to be found in 
the delineations of the pencil or in the Actions of poetic 
fancy. 

We have classed Usury with Gambling, because it has 
too often the same spirit, operation and consequence. It 
is not our intention to touch the old and vexed question, 
whether usury laws be not ineffectual and indeed impo- 
litic in the main ; we .may admit that they are; but they 
have proceeded for the most part from a general sense of 
the einormity of the above wrong, and are founded upon 
social and moral principles which every man of strict 
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conscience and rectitude will • scrupulously observe. 
Shaving is the technical term in our country, and the 
figure denotes strongly the character of the practice. 
Doubtless, many persons held reputable in every respect 
‘Qre engaged in it, but still it is accompanied with a cer- 
tain feeling of shame, and begets a desire of concealment. 
Here, the modes of acquiring a comfortable livelihood, 
without the arts of extortion or oppression, in the fair, 
open, and liberal use of money, arc so many, that it is 
less excusable, though it may not be less convenient, than 
in Europe. From time immemorial, in all the great 
nations, and particularly in the great commercial cities, 
Usury has been a scourge, which, at one time or other, 
the laws have proscribed, and moralists and divines have 
always signalized and reprobated. 

It has flourished abroad by grinding or distressing the 
necessitous, exciting prodigality and encouraging ruinous 
anticipation. Its history is among the most odious re- 
cords of cruelty and rapacity exerted against misfortune, 
improvidence or wild adventure. Nice honour and gene- 
rous sentiment will not view it as a question of legislation 
or political economy alone, but as one of ethics and cha- 
racter. Where it is pursued against the law, it is doubly 
culpable; — and where not subject to legal penalties it 
should be discountenanced by public opinion. Whether in 
ancient or modern times, nothing called a business has been 
followed with more deserved denunciation and pestilent 
influence than that of Shaving. When this practice is not 
condemned by law, this is no argument in its favour, 
morally speaking. In several states of Europe, gambling 
houses and brothels are regularly licensed by govern- 
ment, but, to frequent them, is not, on that account, less 
degrading and reprehensible. 
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Pawnbroeino, is a form of usury carried to the utmost 
height of exhorbitance, of which the improvident or un- 
fortunate of the poorer classes (generally the former) are 
ample prey. In what lights it should be seen and how 
fer persons of public and benevolent spirit should exert 
themselves to regulate and restrain it, may be inferred 
from the following authentic statements and remarks 
recently published by Dr. Mease, and resting on official 
returns, for New York and Philadelphia. 

“Pawnbrokers. — ^From the official returns, which are 
required by the law licensing pawnbrokers in New York 
to be made every week to the police magistrates, the fol- 
lowing abstract has been prepared, showing the nature 
and extent of the business transacted by them during 
the year 1830. 

“ Pawnbrokers, before they can pursue the business, 
are under the necessity of procuring a license from the 
Mayor, and at the same time of giving surety in the sum 
of five hundred dollars, for the observance of the ordi- 
nances which have been passed for their regulation. 

“In addition to pawnbrokers, there are several persons 
licensed for the purpose of selling second-hand articles, 
who are licensed in like manner, and compelled to give 
the like surety. 

“ The returns of the whole year, would have taken too 
much time to have waded through, and the Reporter has 
consequently simplified the mode of arriving at the result, 
by taking two months of the year, one a summer and the 
other a winter month, which it is believed will give an 
average nearly accurate for the whole year. 

“From these data it appears that the number of pledges 
made to the various pawnbrokers in this city, being 
twelve in number, during the year ending the first cf 
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January, 1831, amount to upwards of one hundred and 
eight thousand. 

“When to these are added the purchases made by 
second-hand dealers, the extent of which was ascertained 
^in the same manner, and which amounted to 16,120, we 
find a total of 124,444. 

“ These pledges, as they are returned, are frequently 
comprised of ten or a dozen, and sometimes twenty 
articles, according to the wants of the applicant In 
looking carefully over the returns of several weeks, and 
selecting some of the articles which appeared to be the 
most prominent, the following schedule was made out, 
and it is believed, would approach very near the truth, 
were the examination extended throughout the year. 
This is by no means intended as embracing all the articles 
enumerated, but merely such of them as could be classified 
under the foUowing heads : 

Men’s wearing apparel, 50648-*Women*B do., 69836 — ^Silver 
spoons, 18720 — Sheets and blankets, 9880 — Silver watches, 9528— 
Quilts and counterpanes, 6064 — ^Rings (finger'), 4212 — Broaches ivnd 
pins, 4160— Ear-rings (pairs), 2600 — Seals and keys, 2340 — Gold 
watches, 2184 — ^Books, 1768— Gold chains, 1404 — Musical instru- 
ments, 1444 — Bracelets and necklaces, 676— Miniatures, 572 — 
Thimbles, 156— Bibles, 104. • 

“ It is impossible to estimate what amount of money 
would afford a fhir average to each pledge, taking the 
smaller with the larger. It is variously conjectured at 
from two to five dollars. Taking the smaller sum, we 
have the enormous sum of $200,000 loaned out among 
the poorer classes of the community, at an annual 
interest of upwards of $60,000. This sum of course is 
divided among those engaged in business, in proportion 
to the extent of it which they respectively carry on, and 
this pursuit may therefore be fidrly said to be one of the 
17* 
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most profitable which exist in our city. It is said that 
the profit resulting from the sale of unredeemed pledges, 
forms no important item in addition to the regular profit 
of 25 per cent, interest, and may be fairly estimated at 
about ten per cent, upon the etmount loaned. This gives 
them therefore about thirty-five per cent, on the capital 
investment 

“ The amount of property left in pledge with twelve 
pawnbrokers in New York, during the year ending 
January, 1831, was $108^000. Among the articles 
pledged were no less than 120,000 garments, and 16,000 
sheets, blankets and counterpanes. 

*^It is notorious, that some pawnbrokers are in the 
practice of making advances upon shop goods, and other 
articles brought to them by persons justly liable to suspicion 
of their honesty, without instituting any inquiry respect- 
ing their legal right to the pledges they deposit. A few 
years since, an eminent jeweller and silversmitli in Phila- 
delphia, was robbed by his foreman of a quantity of valua- 
ble articles, and it was ascertained that a pawnbroker, 
witli the handbill in his possession describing the articles 
stolen, had loaned large sums of money upon them to the 
thief. This is one of mdny cases that could be mentioned. 
It will be seen by reference to the publication by the pre- 
sent grand jury, that the evils of pjrivate pawnbrokers 
have claimed their 'attention. The losses which such an 
institution would prevent must be considerable.*’ 

The following is taken from the New York Advocate 
of January, 1828.— In one week, ending the 29th of 
December, 3489 articles* were deposited, and the Editor 
observes, taking the above account as a criterion for 
I the year, and we are informed that it is about a fidr 
average we have upwards of one hundred and eighty 
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thousand pledges, and 4:aking the sum of three dollars as 
the average sum advanced upon each deposit, we shall 
have the sum of five hundred and forty thousand an- 
nually advanced in small sums, yielding an interest, to 
the persons taking the pledges, of twenty-five per cent., 
or one hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars.”— 
“ This,” says a writer in a Philadelphia paper, “ is a 
startling amount, sufficient to rouse every friend to 
humanity, or political economist, and to make a deep im- 
pression. I wished to obtain the amount of sales in one 
year at a single store in Philadelphia of unredeemed 
pledges, to use on the present occasion, but the auc- 
tiofieer declined to furnish it. Even the number of specific 
articles could not be obtained, for pawnbrokers are not 
obliged to make any return of them in Philadelphia. An 
estimate, however, may be formed, on this subject, by 
attending to the advertisements of unredeemed pledges, 
which almost weekly appear in the newspapers : these 
often amount to 700 at one sale. 

**lt may be said, that the abuses arising from the 
licensed pawnbrokers, can be obviated by legal provisions. 
This could be deemed well founded by those only, who 
are unacquainted with the subject, and with the history 


* Articles of Women's dress . . . 945 

Ditto. Men’s dress . . . 825 

Clock, time-pieces and watclies . . 240 

Gold watches . . . . .45 

Silver table and tea-spoons . . . 235 

Ear and fi^ffer-rinffs, chains and broaches . 224 

fiibles 9 

Other articles, not enumerated abovo . . 96G 


Total 3499 
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of similar institutions in Europe. No human provisions 
are adequate to the prevention of extortion, or the other 
evils connected with private pawnbrokers. Detections 
may occasionally take place and penalties be suffered, but 
the offences will be repeated'by the same person or by 
others, and under circumstances entirely beyond the 
extent of vigilance of the most active officer. Even in 
France, where the strictness of the police is carried to an 
extent of which the majority of the people of the United 
States are entirely unacquainted, all attempts to prevent 
abuses were found inadequate ; for we arc told by Mr. 
Necker, “ that in proportion as the administration became 
more vigilant, the usurers increased their precautions to 
conceal their criminal traffic under forms to appearance 
legal.” The institution of " the Mount of Piety” was there- 
fore determined upon, in the year 1777, during the admi- 
nistration of that excellent Minister, and has continued 
tot he present day. In other parts of Europe they had 
been previously established for a great length of time. It 
appears that they originated in Sicily, upwards of three 
hundred years since, and that they derived their name of 
« Mounts of Piety” from Pope Leo X., no doubt from 
learning their extensive utilfty. They were also established 
in Malta, as early as the year 1598, and Blaquiere in his 
“Letters from the Mediterranean,”^ dwells upon the ex- 
tensive and beneficial effects derived from them. It is 
well known that they also are in most of the cities and 
large towns on the continent of Europe.” 
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THE NAVAL SERVICE. 

The increase of the pay of the officers of our navy, 
which has been at length determined by Congress, must 
rejoice every friend of justice and his country. They are 
placed in such situations both abroad and at home, as to 
be compelled by their station and for the national credit, 
to expend more than they receive. — The alternative for 
them was to exhaust their purses and even contract 
debts, or suffer the keenest personal and professional 
mortification. The commanders particularly, in the 
navies of all the other principal maritime powers, have 
salaries much larger, without being exposed to greater 
expenditure. It is expected by Americans that the Ameri- 
can character should lose nothing, in any kind of estima- 
tion, by the appearance, modes of living and general 
display of our naval officers, on foreign stations : and in 
our own ports and at their dwellings, they must preserve 
an appearance suitable to the refinement of their feel- 
ings and habits, and to their public rank and social inter- 
course. 

Nevertheless, these gallant men — who are wholly de- 
voted to the public service, who waste none of the time 
and labour belonging to the nation, in electioneering or 
jobs — were so stinted in their stipends that they could lay 
up nothing for their families ; had scarcely any other 
resource as a posthumous provision, than a life-insurance 
which forms a large discount on their income ; and were 
subjected throif^hout life to severe economical solicitudes. 
In case of a war with any of the nations, it is to them 
chiefly that the United States must look for service and 
honour performed and won through manifold perUs, and 
by an exertion of admirable skiU, as well as intrepidity. 
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Congress then has been, if not generous or munificent, at 
least equitable and politic ; — it was incumbent upon us to 
send such champions forth, satisfied and animated with 
substantia] proofs of our sense of their due and desert- 
convinced that we appreciate as we ought the value of 
their noble functions, and the efficiency of their f^uliar 
achievements. 

Some time ago a plan of a naval peace establishment 
was urged, by which the number of officers would be 
reduced — that is, upwards of a hundred eliminated or 
discarded.* This, on the contrary, struck us as an ob- 
jectionable feature of the plan, and is seen in this light, 
so strongly, by some of the higher officers who would 
certainly be retained and promoted, that they would 
cheerfully renounce their own advancement rather than 
that the evil should occur. In forming a peace-establish- 
ment, war is still the end — a proper preparation for actual 
and sudden hostilities. According to this view of the 
case, there may be no supernumeraries ; and we appre- 
hend that, in fact, there are none in our naval establish- 
ment. We do not include in our calculation those who 
are unworthy of the service ; — ^they are already, or may 
be put, in the power of the President. 

To turn off or cut adrift men or youth who have de- 
voted themselves to the naval profession at great cost and 
labour, and who have thus rendered themselves compara- 
tively unfit for other pursuits, would be extreme rigour ; 
and the bare possibility of this fate would deter indivi- 
duals who might reflect most honour on the national flag, 
from embarking in a career doubly precarious. Generous 
ambition, tried skill, professional zeal and pride, would be 
miserably disappointed and sacrifleed. Judging by what 
we haVe heard from commanders, the apprenticeship of a 
midshipman, for example, is the severest of probation. 
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Maritime life, moreover, has a particular tendency to form 
a character peculiarly or exclusively for itself; — and the 
merchant-ship is not the scene in which the feelings, the 
aspirations, the habits of the public officer can afterwards 
^ satisfied or preserved. He would repair, in preference, 
to some foreign service, turning constantly an eye of 
sorrow and a heart of reproach upon the callousness or 
the improvidence of his own government, which has left 
him no alternative but exile. About him who resigns his 
post in our navy, or him who sullies his uniform by mis- 
conduct and is justly dismissed, we have nothing to say ; 
but we should eagerly plead and remonstrate against the 
elimination of any one of sound repute and competent 
talent, already dedicated and trained, and willing to per- 
severe under the star-spangled banner. 

Death or other mortal cause has, annually, made dread- 
ful havoc in the number of our naval officers. The ranks 
have been dismally, piteously thinned, even in time of 
peace. If we remember right, the Register for 1628 ex- 
hibits a loss of seventy-eight or more for that year — a 
reduction great enough upon any consideration. Some 
of the naval stations may be styled homicide ; the flower 
of tender youth withers and sqptters, the vigour of hardy 
manhood relaxes and dissolves, under the pestilent cli- 
mate ; the sailor is not, here, merely the 

“ Poor child of danger, nursling of the storm”— 
with the ordinary toils and exposure to shatter his manly 
frame, — with rocks, winds and waves to combat,— but 
finds extreme peril or inevitable destruction in the air 
that he breathes, — in the rays of the sun to which he 
must be subjected, — on the tainted shore where “the 
grim and grisly fiend” reigns and strikes invisible amid 
foul exhalations. The obituary list admonishes our go- 
vernment to be frugal of those even who might now be 
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termed “ drones*’ or excrescents ; — ^the case of the Hornet, 
at once ingulphed, devoured, with all her gallant souls, is 
a cogent and melancholy lesson upon which we need not 
dwell. Let allowance be made for the devastation of 
accident and fever, and proper naval schools be establish- 
ed, and there will be no or few supernumeraries. 

The United States have just been on the verge of a 
war with the second maritime nation of the world. It 
was an unexpected danger, and so multifarious and wide- 
ly extended are our foreign relations, and so sudden and 
violent the vicissitudes df human affairs, that it may 
recur, not less abruptly than on the recent occasion. To 
be upon her guard, according to the plainest dictates of 
state prudence, our country must maintain and rely upon 
her Navy as her first and main defence — a defence which 
gives most efficacious honour, equally with comparative 
security. 

Even in the hypothesis — which cannot be reasonably 
entertained at any time, and particularly under the present 
circumstances of the w'orld — that peace can be indefinitely 
and always wisely and creditably preserved, that Astrea 
is to return from the skies to be the tutelary goddess of 
our republic, nevcrthelesfi our commerce being spread 
over the surface of the globe, and having important in- 
terests in every port, must continue to need the counte- 
nance at least, U' not often the direct aid, of a naval force, 
watchful for its protection. The naval, is that display of 
power every where, which has the most imposing effect; 
which checks hostile, predatory or arrogant dispositions 
in foreign nations : ships of war are the most convenient, 
efficient and economical agents of communication with 
distant points and communities for public purposes. The 
character which naval service and discipline of the best, 
kind form directly or indirectly in considerable numbers of 
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a people is an excellent ingredient in the character of the 
whole. 

But we need not follow out the various and important 
uses of an adequate and well constituted Navy, nor 
attempt to show circumstantially how desirable in every 
respect such a one is in the present condition, habits, 
and relations of mankind. This object would be cheaply 
purchased, nay purchased with incalculable profit, in any 
season of tranquillity, however profound or seemingly 
secure, even at a much larger cost, than has ever been 
bestowed upon it from our national treasury. To con- 
summate this system, our government has now only to 
establish naval schools akin to the noble West Point 
Academy, according to the recommendations which have 
been frequently made to Congress by the Executive 
branch. A naval force specially suits our Union in the 
several positions of its parts, their respective pursuits and 
habits, their mutual interests and feelings. The Republic 
has nothing to fear from it, but everything to hope. 
Every calculation political or commercial, every conside- 
ration of salutary pride, excitement and influence, argue 
in its favour. No great nation has been lastingly domi- 
nant and prosperous without its aid ; and with it, small 
territories have acquired immense wealth, and compassed 
vast empire. A man-of-war, or rather a guardian of peace, 
such as the huge ship Pennsylvania now in the Navy 
Yard of Philadelphia, is, when put into full trim and 
action by professional skill and science, the most wonder- 
ful and admirable offspring of human enterprise, inven- 
tion and dexfbrity. The present Navy of the United 
States is a nucleus, nearly perfect, of maritime strength 
and glory, capable of being rendered equal to what 
England has accumulated, that is, to the highest which 
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has ever been achieved. Its exploits have conclusively 
proved, that in all essential qualities, it cannot be sur- 
passed. 


SHIPWRECK. 

LOST AT SEA. 

Thomas Lynch, Jr. of South Carolina, July 1775, repair- 
ed to Philadelphia, to occdpy, by the unanimous vote of 
the provincial assembly, the seat in Congress which his 
father had been compelled to resign in consequence of an 
illness of which he died at Annapolis, in the arms of his 
son, in the autumn of 1776. The latter was only twenty- 
eight years of age, but consumption of the lungs incapaci- 
tated him for a principal part in Congress; he voted, how- 
ever, for every bold measure ; and one of the last acts of 
his political life was to sign the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. No longer able to serve the nation, he returned 
home, and was there persuaded to try change of climate 
for the preservation of an existence which appeared to be 
rapidly approaching its terra. He embarked accordingly, 
with his wife, a pattern of conjugal piety, in a ship bound 
for St Eustatia ; — ^the vessel was never heard of more ; 
—the belief remUins that she foundered at sea, in a mighty 
tempest, a few days after she left the port of Charleston. 

This catastrophe is not extremely rare, but it cnielly 
smites the imagination and the heart. It begets images 
of piteous woe, the more dread and afflictive as they are 
undefined and mysterious. The baffled hopes, the mental 
agonies, the physical torments, of the victims ; the dura- 
tion and fury of the storm ; the horrors of its progressive 
effects and final triumph over the ill-fated ship — may be 
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all conceived without bounds of misery and terror, accord- 
ing to the powers of fancy and sensibility which they 
bring into exercise. Thomas Lynch was not only what 
we have thus far represented him, but one of the fondest 
^of husbands, the mildest of masters, the most amiable of 
companions, the most enthusiastic of literary votaries. 
Such a man may be pictured in his last stage of bodily 
decline, with such concussions and pangs as the danger 
and motion of the plunging or whirling vessel, and the 
silent or plaintive, affectionate despair of his beloved wile 
and martyr, and all the confusion and gloom of the 
struggle, would necessarily produce, while they sank, or 
were hurled together and without the possibility of rescue, 
into the “midnight surge.” Death can have no more 
hideous concomitants than might be here assumed as 
probable ; and the long uncertainty of anxious relatives 
and friends, affording scope for alternations of delusive 
hope and the worst of circumstantial conjecture, is an 
inevitable incident scarcely less dismal than any of the 
real or suppositious train. “We know that they are 
dead, and that is all we know but this very ignorance 
of the particulars, as it leaves the widest range to generous 
compassion and busy grief, is*an unlimited aggravation of 
that melancholy knowledge. 

CAST AWAY. 

Much poetical talent was exerted respecting the loss of 
the packet sjjip Albion, from New York to Liverpool, 
which was stranded in 1822, with circumstances fit to be 
recorded as particularly melancholy and awful 

We were not surprised that it excited the votaries of 
the muse, and continued to attract the strong sympathy 
of the public. As the particulars of the catastrophe were 
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disclosedi it assumed a more harrowing and piteous 
character, and seemed to require but to be described in 
simple langusigc, to raise all the emotion which is usually 
sought to be produced by highly wrought and eloquent 
pictures of poetical fancy.* According to the accounts, 
the greater part of the voyage was prosperous and 
pleasant ; the numerous passengers were thus rendered 
the more secure and their spirits the more buoyant.— 
In the midst of their reliance, as they approached the 
haven which they felt certain of reaching, a tremendous 
storm ardse and soon dashed their confidence, though it did 
not, probably, reverse the tone of their minds — ^thc vessel 
laboured, shipped ' a heavy sea, and was thrown on her 
beam ends, the mainmast going by the board — then an 
agony of terror and a paroxysm of despair. We may 
imagine the situation of the tenants of the cabin— the 
females with their husbands and children — when they 
experienced the concussion, and felt the water rushing in 
upon them ; and after recovering from the shock, when 
they found that they had lost one of their number, that 
most of them were severely injured, that five of the sea- 
men had disappeared, and that the implements were gone 
which were necessary to e/iable the Captain to disencum- 
ber his deck, and manage his shattered vessel. Then, the 
drifting of the unmanageable hull in shore, until midnight ; 
the storm raging with unabated fury, in the midst of the 
darkness — a night truly of unutterable horrors. At the 
dawning of the day, instead of even a momentary reliei^ 
fresh and more intense despair — a clearer manifestation 
of the extreme danger — ^the surf near, with cliffs of one 
hundred and fifty feet almost perpendicular — the voice of 
the Captain, a man of the stoutest heart and utmost skill, 
beard proclaiming that all was lost ; that no hope was 
left— tte immediate striking and disruption of the vessel 
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on the pointed rocks — ^the crowd of spectators upon the 
cliffs, unable to afford succour, but witnessing the extend- 
ed arms, the imploring, frantic gestures, the streaming 
locks, of the females on the wreck, and almost hearing 
their shrieks and lamentation in the roar of the tempest 
and the surge. The whole scene must be present to 
every imagination ; and the reflection cannot fail to occur 
as an aggravation of its wretchedness, that most of the 
cabin and steerage passengers were, no doubt, persons of 
delicate and refined habits, of extensive connexions, and 
otherwise so circumstanced as to cherish the fondest hope 
of future enjoyment and welfare in life. 

The Americans on board demanded and have received, 
the first and largest tribute of compassion and regret 
from their countrymen : but our attention is particularly 
fixed upon the memory of the stranger, whose name 
is one of greater note than that of any of his fellow 
sufferers ; we mean General Lef bvre Desnouettes. During 
a long series of years, he had braved death in the field, 
fighting in the most gallant manner, and escaped, to 
perish at last in this catastrophe, when his mind was, 
perhaps, less than at any other period of his life, recon- 
ciled to the stroke of fate. His situation was every way 
peculiar. It is well known that he had been one of the 
fevourite and most distinguished of Napoleon's military 
comrades — that lie took part in the combination against 
Louis XVIII. on the landing of his old commander from 
the Island of Elba ; joined the latter with headlong enthu- 
siasm, in his last campaign, and being finally proscribed 
by the royal government, took refuge as an exile in the 
United States. Here, his misfortunes, reputation, intelli- 
gence and manly, unexceptionable deportment, rendered 
him an object of general esteem and attention. To escape, 
as he used to remark, pity and curiosity, to counteract 
18 » 
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memory, and to gratify the natural activity of his mind, 
he retired to the French grant in Alabama, where he 
laboured in the fields under a burning sun, with a reck- 
less exertion which proved very injurious to his health 
and strength. His wife, ah amiable and accomplished 
woman, remained behind in France to watch over his 
interests there. He himself, after having begun his agri- 
cultural toil, never quitted it until his final departure, 
except to visit Washington on business connected with 
his affairs as a planter, r^ptigue and chagrin created at 
length in* his mind, an insupportable disgust with his 
situation, and he resolved at all hazards to return to his 
native country. He addressed a petition to Louis XVIII. 
praying to be allowed to go back to be tried, and to die 
if his judges so decided, and declaring that he did not 
mean to attempt a defence before any tribunal. The 
strain of his very brief petition, was such as became the 
elevated spirit of an honest soldier, incapable of an abject 
or a whining supplication. He claimed, as a respectful 
subject, to be suffered to reenter his country and embrace 
his family, leaving his ulterior fate to the justice of the 
king. The French ambassador at Washington, Mr. Hyde 
de Neuville, not only forwarded his application to the 
ministry at Paris, but seconded it in two letters of his 
own, one addressed to them, and apother directly to the 
king, in which he urged in the strongest terms, the general 
merits of the exile, and bore testimony to the propriety of 
his deportment in the United States. The warm and 
liberal representations of Mr. de Neuville, and the in- 
stances of the General’s wife at Paris, prevailed with the 
government so far that it invited him to proceed to the 
Netherlands, there to await a speedy compliance with all 
his wishes, and Instructed the minister of France in that 
country, to give him the kindest welcome and the fullest 
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protection. He availed himself as 'soon as possible of this 
indulgence, and was on his way to Holland by Liverpool, 
confident of soon being indemnified for all the sufferings 
of his exile, in a tranquil existence in the bosom of his 
'country and family, when he found a watery grave on the 
Irish coast. 'W'e have entered into these details concern- 
ing him, not only to explain his situation and render his 
loss more impressive, but to awaken those feelings in 
favour of the conduct of M. dc Neuville and the French 
ministry, towards him, to which it is entitled. We know 
that he expressed the liveliest sentiments of gratitude for 
their prompt and delicate generosity, and gave, sponta- 
neously, the most solemn assurance of never again med- 
dling with politics. The French ambassador deserved in 
fact all credit for the aid of every kind which he has ex- 
tended to several of those exiles, whom many among us, 
ignorant of his real character and proceedings, may be- 
lieve him to have been rather disposed to persecute and 
oppress. He manifested a keen sensibility to their per- 
sonal welfare, and in more instances than that of General 
Lefdvre Desnouettes, contributed with similar earnest- 
ness to their restoration to their country. 

One of the sufferers, Mi^ Fisher, of Yale College, 
Connecticut, was conspicuous for his proficiency in mathe- 
matical studies — another, Mr. Ross, was a respectable 
lawyer of Troy, New York — another, Mr. Clark of Al- 
bany, a young gentleman of fortune, had married a lady 
on the Rhine, who shared his fate in the Albion. Several 
of the passengers were natives of the city of New York. 

Among th^ bodies washed ashore was that of a French 
lady ; when first discovered by some respectable persons, 
it was entirely naked. It was mentioned to us as a 
&ct, which we think ought to be related, that a country 
boy, who saw the body, took ofif his outside coat and 
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covered it; and It is related of others of the country 
people, that they also took off their warm clothing and 
put them on the unfortunate and half perished part of the 
crew that escaped. While ^ere are so many to censure 
and condemn their crimes, let them, at least, have justice 
rendered to their good qualities. 

What a harrowing picture, that of the exposition of the 
corpse of the beautiful female, thrown on the beach! 
How utterly incredible would have appeared to her the 
prediction of such a &te,« few days before, when we 
may suppose her to have been full of life and hope, and 
buoyant with the assurance of shortly reaching the port 
of destination! 

** The Bcene of death is closed ! the mournful strains 
Dissolve in d^ing languor on the ear; 

Yet Pity weeps, yet Sympathy complains, 

And dumb Suspense awaits overwhelm'd wiUi fear.** 

These are lines of Falconer, and whoever wishes to see 
as it were more distinctly, and feel more intensely, the 
catastrophe of the Albion, should read the description of 
the Shipwreck in his poem of that name. There is a 
striking coincidence in the particulars. 

Wfe annex an extract from the letter of Mr. Everhart, 
the only survivor; of the Albion, dated Cork county, Ire- 
land, April 22d, 1822. 

^ I embrace the first opportunity of letting you know of the total 
loss of the ship Albion, on the coast of Ireland, about one mile from 
this, yesterday morning at 4 o’clock; she was driven on a rocky 
shore, and was soon beat to pieces by the waves. The ship’s crew 
consisted of 25— the steerage passengers 6 — the cabin passengers 23 
—making 54 in all. Of the ship’s crew there were drowned cr lost 
19— of the steerage passengers 5 — of the cabin passengers 22. Eight 
only were saved. Amongst the drowned were the captain and second 
male. The phioe where the vessel was wrecked, was a high and 
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perpendicular rock. I however got on the edge of one of them, and 
remained thereabout three hours, the waves beating over me; there 
was on the rock, at the same time, five or six others, who 1 believe, 
all perished.** 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Occasional Remarks. — It is not the warrior, the mere 
orator, and the mere statesman, who alone, respectively, 
exalt the reputation and promote the welfare of their 
country. Talents and culture, dispositions and perform- 
ances, such as those of Washington Irving, earn national 
erddit and conciliate foreign regard in a degree not less 
salutary — with an operation not less durable and diffu- 
sive. Literature is a field of honour to which the most 
civilized nations look with the proudest and eagerest 
emulation. When their champions in it brilliantly suc- 
ceed, a radiance is reflected, which they fondly and grate- 
fully appreciate. In this view Washington Irving is the 
principal benefactor, and should be the cherished favourite 
of us all ; — he has won trophies where our republic pos- 
sessed scarcely any literary fame; where, indeed, the 
doubt had been often expressed and too generally enter- 
tained, whether the proper faculties had not been denied 
our rude generation. We need not dwell on the direct 
pleasure which the beautiful works of Mr. Irving have 
ministered to the reading public of these States. They 
are imbued with that *• fine extract of soul,” that “ pure 
essence” which descends to all ages, while the grosser 
parts of a natibn^s acquirements, the material possessions, 
must pass away and be lost in the course of time. 

His Official Appointment.-— The appointment of Wash- 
ington Irving as Secretary of Legation at London, seems 
to give universal satisfaction. It must be of real import- 
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ance in the estimation of those, who know the extraordi- 
nary influence and facilities, which a brilliant literary 
reputation procures for tlie possessor, in all the European 
capitals. The distinguished man of letters is sought for 
in every circle, holds rank !n every elevated sphere, and 
forms the most efficacious intimacies. Our system of re- 
presentation abroad will be considerably more ad vantage- 
(His and honoured, when young men shall be connected 
with it, capable of ingratiating themselves with the literary 
and political coteries, by tiyicir studies, talents, and tastes, 
in connexion with literature, science, and the fine arts. 
Intellectual or literary power and refinement, have now, 
in Europe, a vogue and ascendancy greater than they 
ever before enjoyed in aiiy age or country. Sir Walter 
Scott is the only peer of Duke Wellington among the 
subjects of his Britannic Majesty, as Goethe rivals Prince 
Metternich in Germany, and Chateaubriand is the most 
prominent and the strongest of the French courtiers and 
statesmen. 

The King of Prussia is an absolute monarch; the 
Prussians are “almost idolaters of Royalty yet, though 
the King earnestly desired and more than once resolved 
to remove Schleiermiacher from his chair in the University 
of Berlin, he finally could not venture, “The popularity 
of this scholar and professor was ;5uch,’' observes a late 
traveller, “ both in the City and the University, as well as 
with most men of thought throughout Germany, that, in 
&ct, even Frederick William * did not dare’ take such a 
step. The loyal Prussians said — ‘he dares not.’ ” 

His Return Home. — Washington Irving has arrived at 
New York, alter a long absence from his native country, 
during which he has rendered it constant and rare ser- 
vice by the great and brilliant enhancement of his literary 
fiune, the solid value as well as peculiar charm of his 
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works, and the uniform, excellence .of his private life and 
character. The American name has gained doubly 
through the author and the man, as the Scottish has 
been brightened with twofold honour by Sir Walter 
Scott. There is no reproach which ought to be deemed 
more painful to both parties, than that which the spirit of 
patriotism is obliged to cast upon an author of genius 
and renown, whose personal history is discreditable, or 
who has published what tends to vitiate morals and taste. 

His Chief Work. — The German Prince Muskau ob- 
serves in his travels — “ We are greatly indebted to the 
distinguished American, Washington Irving, for his Lift 
of €olmnbu8» It is a beautiful tribute to the great navi- 
gator, brought from the land which he gave to the civilized 
world, and which appears destined to be the last station 
traversed by the cycle of human perfectibility.” The 
Life of Columbus alone, in fact, would place its author 
among the first writers of his time. It is a lasting and 
superior performance. The abridgment of it, too, made 
by himself, is excellent, and if it has not been, should be 
adopted as a manual in all American schools. Undeniably, 
Washington Irving has done more than any other cotem- 
porary American to diffuse the literary reputation of his 
country abroad. He is now all our own ; — let him be 
honoured and cherished accordingly. 

His Personal Affairs.— Washington Irving has be- 
come, by his admirable works and personal deserts, an 
object of special and most kindly concern for all his 
countrymen. Who did not feel regret and sympathy in 
learning fron# his introduction to the Tour in the 
Prairies that he had experienced misfortune and suffered 
injustice? When abroad, he was always to be regarded 
as would have been a navigator, explorer, or warrior, 
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employed on a distant expedition, in gathering treasure 
and laurels to enrich, delight, and exalt his native land. 

His Life of Columbus, and his narratives of the enter- 
prises of other Spanish discoverers,~the fruits of his long 
sojourn in Spain,— are trophies, and, in other respects, 
precious offerings for his country. 

Every American, who, as such, wins honour by author- 
ship, or any kind of superior performance, abroad, acts 
the part of a true patriot ; and so far from jealously re- 
proaching him for absence, ^wc should all rejoice that he has 
ventured* upon the foreign field, and bravely entered the 
lists as a champion whose success must redound bril- 
liantly to our common advantage. If the United States 
possessed hundreds of writers gifted and capable as the 
author of the Sketch Book, it would be sound policy to 
send them, every one, to Europe, there to inquire, study, 
and publish as he did, even if they never returned ; but 
still more expedient in the hypothesis that they would re- 
turn as he has done, to make the rest of their lives a 
harvest home of their increased literary fame and power. 
We have heard that it was highly inconvenient and dis- 
advantageous in some respects, for him, to fill the post 
of Secretary of Legation to London, but his American 
feelings forced him to accept it, as it gave him the charac- 
ter of a direct servant and representative of his own Re- 
public. He has proved, by his literary labours, that an 
American can write as well on his own soil as on the 
other side of the Atlantic. . 

Imitation.— The eclat and profit which have attended 
the Waverley Novels ; the beautiful Sketches and other 
similar works of Washington Irving; and the manifold 
success of the novels of Cooper, Miss Sedgwick, Simms, 
Bird, and Kennedy, have, we fear, excited the ambition of 
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our literary youth and perhaps of many of our writing 
generation of mature age, of both sexes, in a direction 
which is not the best in itself nor the most desirable for 
the country. The more elevated and valuable branches 
literature— history, and political and moral science 
generally, and even poetry, — are likely to be neglected 
for the composition of romances and sentimental or 
humorous essays, in which so few can ever excel, com- 
pared with the number who might, by study, research, 
and patient labour, enrich us with instructive disquisitions 
and books of solid and lasting utility. A good history of 
Pennsylvania, New York, New England, the United 
States; an able philosophical exposition of our republican 
system; a well digested, comprehensive, eloquent account 
of the Aborigines of North America, in the details of their 
character and customs and their progress from their early 
to their present condition ; a critical, or erudite disserta- 
tion which should be admired abroad, and could be justly 
emblazoned at home as a fine specimen of acumen or 
learning; — ^productions of this kind, and others that might 
be mentioned, we should hail with more pride and satis- 
faction, than prose fictions and fiincy themes, however 
ingenious and amusing, or •elegantly and elaborately 
wrought; and it is towards them that the aspirations 
and efforts of the American literati should be pointed in 
preference. 

We do not undervalue the performances of Sir Walter 
Scott— they combine in a degree the merits of history 
and ethics ; and they are, altogether, noble trophies of 
genius ; but we rate higher those of Robertson, Hume, 
Smith, Ferguson, Stewart, &c. Moreover, such a novel- 
ist as Sir Walter, is indeed, a rara avis^ and the materials 
with which he operates are in a manner unique and 
exdusive. One like him, possessing equivalent or similar 
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advantages, might not appear here, or in any other 
country, in the lapse of centuries. Some clever imitators 
may and will — ^the United States can already boast of in- 
stances in the author of the Spy, Pioneers, Pilot, Mr. Paul- 
ding, and some others, stilh Scott is likely to bere.sembled 
or equalled only in certain respects — in particular powers— 
not throughout and in the splendour and efficiency of his 
whole authorship. For a single good or great work of 
his school or any other in the same department, we shall 
have many merely above or below the line of mediocrity, 
or of all the inferior degrees down to the lowest and most 
contemptible. These involve a miserable waste of time 
in the writers and readers ; the trash they supply to the 
public appetite excludes refined and nutritive food which, 
without them, might be sought much more widely: they 
yield nothing but a momentary and paltry gratification ; 
whereas, even the humblest and weakest labourers in the 
fields of real knowledge rarely fail, when they wield the 
pen, to furnish something Immediately or ultimately 
beneficial. They contribute to the general illumination 
of the people and minister to those who, by their superior 
attainments and talents, their skilful toils and happy dis- 
coveries, give durable natienal fame and shed perpetual 
light. 


GRATTAN AND CURRAN. 

Grattan is remembered and emblazoned by Sir Jonah 
Barrington, in his Memoirs of His Own Times. That 
was, to our apprehension, the Irish orator and patriot 
par exeelknct; superior to Curran, in vigour and scope 
of intellect; in dignity and energy of eloquence; in 
variety and refinement of knowledge; and far above 
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him, in the true spirit, and depostment of a gentleman. 
His public virtue was pure, lofty, and delicate; his 
private morality, unremitting, amiable and diffusive. 
Sir Jonah remarks, Most great men have their indivi- 
‘'dual points of superiority ; and I am sure that Sheridan 
could not have preached, nor Kirwan have pleaded. 
Curran could have done both — Grattan neither ; but, in 
language calculated to rouse a nation, Grattan, whilst 
young, far exceeded either of them.” This doctrine is 
gratuitous and artificial: he who was able to rouse a 
nation, could have swayed a congregation, a court, or a 
jury; his faculties of exhortation and persuasion, his 
ethical maxims, his cogent and brilliant dialectics, might 
have been as successfully employed at the bar and in the 
pulpit, as in any deliberative assembly. 

We would not be understood to disparage the talents 
and performances of Curran. We are well acquainted 
with his speeches and biography. He was one of the 
most brilliant rhetoricians of his time ; gifted, too, with a 
keen wit and rich humour; but Grattan possessed an 
elevation and breadth of mind and character and a 
strength of moral tone in spirit and life, which the 
warmest admirers of Curran have never ventured to 
claim for their favourite. Grattan was a high statesman 
and patriot, and a primary debater; who filled a large 
space in the eyes of the British public, as well of those of 
his own Island. 

Grattan’s views, performances, and position in the 
Irish and British parliaments were beyond Curran’s scope 
of fiicultles, east of character, and field of studies. 

Several of the Irish Statesman’s principal efforts on 
Catholic Emancipation and general politics, respectively, 
were of the first order for a deliberative assembly, in rela^ 
tion to the duties and interests of the British Empire 
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and those of Europe. His speech in the British House of 
Commons on French Affairs, May 25, 1815, may be cited 
as a fine specimen of his peculiar oratory, and as a most 
instructive commentary on a great crisis in history. 

In 1803, Sir Jonah presented himself, in Dublin, as a 
candidate for a seat in the British Parliament. Grattan 
seconded his pretensions; and our author connects with 
his narrative of the contest, the following anecdote of his 
illustrious supporter : — 

Colonel Burr, who had bcci^^Vicc-PreBident of America, and pro- 
bably would have been the next President, but for his unfortunate 
duel with General Hamilton, came over to England, and was made 
known to me by Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, (with whom 1 was very 
intimate), lie requested I would introduce him to Mr. Grattan, 
whom ho was excessively anxious to see. Colonel Burr was not a 
man of a very prepossessing appearance, — trough-featured, and neither 
dressy nor polished ; but a well-informed, sensible man ; and though 
not a particularly agreeable, — ^yet an instructive companion. 

** People in general form extravagant anticipations regarding emi- 
nent persons. The idea of a great orator and Irish chief carried witli 
it, naturally enough, corresponding notions of physical elegance, 
vigour, and dignity. Such was Colonel Burr's mistake, I believe, 
about Mr^ Grattan, and I took care not to undeceive him. 

•( We went to my friend's house, who was to leave London next 
day. I announced that Colonel Burr, (from America,) Mr. Randolph 
and myself, wished to pay our respects, and the servant informed us 
that his master would receive us in a short time, but was at that mo- 
ment much occupied? on business of consequence. Burr's expectations 
were all on the dert ! Randolph also was anxious to be presented to 
the great Grattan, and both impatient fbr the entrance of this Demos- 
thenes. At length, the door opened, and in hopped a small bent figure, 
—meagre, yellow, and ordinary; one slipper and one shoe; bis 
breeches' knees loose; his cravat hanging down ; his shirt and ooat- 
aleeves tucked up high, and an old bat upon his head. 

‘‘Tbis .apparitien saluted the strangers very courteously asked 
(without any introduction) how long they had been in England, and 
immediately proceeded to make inquiries about the late General 
Washinfton and the revolutionary war. My companions looked at 
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each other : — their replies were costive, and they seemed quite impa- 
tient to see Mr. Grattan. I could scarcely contain myself ; but de- 
termined to let my eccentric countryman take his course ; who ap- 
peared quite delighted to see his visitors, and was the most inquisitive 
'^rson in the world. Randolph was far the tallest and most dignified- 
looking man of the two, gray-haired and well-dressed: Grattan, 
therefore, of course, took him for the Vice-President, and addressed 
him accordingly. Randolph at length begged to know if they could 
shortly have tlie honour of seeing Mr. Grattan. Upon which, our 
host, (not doubting but they knew him,) conceived it must be his son 
James for whom tlicy inquired, and said, he believed he had that 
moment wandered out somewhere, to amuse himself 

^ This completely disconcerted the Americans, and they were about 
to make their bow and their exit, when I thought it high time to ox- 
plain ; and, taking Colonel Burr and Mr. Randolph respectively by 
the hand, introduced them to the Right Honourable Henry Grattan. 

" 1 never saw people stare so, or so much embarrassed ! Grattan 
himself now perceiving the cause, heartily joined in my merriment; 
—he pulled down his shirtsleeves, pulled up his stockings ; and, in 
his own irresistible way, apologized for the oufrd figure he cut, as- 
suring them he had totally overlooked it, in his anxiety not to keep 
them waiting ; that he was returning to Ireland next morning, and 
had been busily packing up liis books and papers in a closet full of 
dust and cobwebs ! This incident rendered the interview more in- 
teresting: the Americans were charmed with their reception; and, 
alter a protracted visit, retired highfy gratified, whilst Grattan return- 
ed again to his books and cobwebs.” 

It must not be inferred from this story, that Grattan 
was ordinary i in the sense in which the term is employed 
by our author. His stature was low, but his head alto- 
gether remarkable and imposing. Whatever his disha- 
bille may have been on this occasion, he generally, in 
London at least, dressed sufficiently wdl, according to 
the fashion of the day. We had the good fortune, in the 
same year, several times, to be in the company of the 
Irish Demosthenes. His manners were polished and be- 
nign; he seemed to love the topic of the United States, 
and spoke with the utmost respect of our institutions. 

19 * 
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Whenever he dwelt upon any advantage of liberty, inde- 
pendence, and domestic condition, belonging to a foreign 
country, it was with a dash of melancholy which referred 
to his own, that sensibly heightened the interest and reve- 
rence inspired by his genius and reputation. The pre- 
sence and excesses of the British soldiery in Ireland, and 
the wars and usurpations of Napoleon, had strongly 
affected his imagination, with regard to military power and 
array. We could not readily forget the solemnity of his 
congratulations, after he tt^as told, in answer to one of his 
inquiries, that but very few regular troops were ever seen 
in the United States. We happened to visit Ireland in the 
same summer that he delivered his famous speech, in the 
British House of Commons, in favour of the ministerial 
measure of the “ Irish Insurrection Bill.” Not only was 
his popularity impaired among his countrymen by this 
concurrence, but a degree of indignation was expressed 
against him, which filled us with surprise and sorrow ; 
for, that very speech evidently proceeded from an en- 
grossing, controlling love of country, such as has ennobled 
the conduct of very few statesmen in any age or nation. 
The nature of the bill natqjrally exasperated his irascible 
and suffering countrymen; in the first commotion of feel- 
ing they were ready to accuse its abettor of having 
foolishly or treacherously abandoned their cause. They 
toasted Sheridan^ in contradistinction to the recreant 
Orattan — an injustice which has been repaired by the 
estimate which they now make of his intentions and ser- 
vices. The influence of his former elevation and course, 
was perceptible in the British House of Co^imons, in the 
circumstance which* we noted, that most of the Irish 
members, who took part in the debates, addressed them- 
selves to him, rather than to the speaker of the body. It 
was Oil involuntary and most edifying homage. 
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Obituary Notice, A. D. 1820 .— The death of Mr. Grat- 
tan is an event over which it becomes Ireland to mourn. 
He was her, truest patriot as wdl as her brightest oma- 
f. ment. There was not more to admire in his extraordinary 
eloquence and abundant knowledge, than in the natural 
elevation of his sentiments, the ingenuousness of his 
character, and the simplicity of his demeanour. He had, 
in his political life, both courage and conduct in an emi- 
nent degree. Perhaps he should not have accepted a 
seat in the British Parliament; but he entered that body 
not to shine and lead, but to serve Ireland when the 
opportunity might be afforded. He seldom enjoyed this 
opportunity, and he knew and felt the futility of most of 
his endeavours. We heard one of the most elaborate of 
his speeches in the House of Commons, in favour of 
Catholic emancipation, and have never heard a finer, 
nobler oration. 

His manner, as a speaker, was not engaging ; it was 
even awkward and uncouth : his voice had neither volume 
nor music ; but the peculiarity of his tone and gesture ; 
the animation of his countenance ; the fervour of his 
spirit ; the connected force of«his reasoning ; the wisdom 
of his maxims, and the brilliant antithesis which almost 
every one of his sentences involved, fixed the attention 
of his hearers, and left them under impressions with re- 
spect to his subject and his powers, such as the eloquence 
of no other man produced. Everything was peculiar both 
in the exhibition of the orator, and in the pleasure and 
admiration wjj^ich he excited. He was an anxious, fond 
observer of the struggle of these United States for inde- 
pendence ; he never concealed his wishes for their suc- 
cess ; he has expressed to us in the warmest terms his 
ddigbt ia their advancea to greatness, and his confidence 
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in the moral triumph of their institutions. As Americans 
we are disposed to honour his memory. It has not, we 
perceive, been neglected by the English. He has been 
buried in Westminster Abbey, by the side of Charles Fox, 
whom he equalled in the generosity of his nature and sur- 
passed in the rectitude of both his political and private 
career. 


DR. ALLISON, OF EDINBURGH. 

A REMIN18CENOX. 

ADORKBSEDi BOMB TEARS AOO, TO A TODMO LAST OF PltlLADBLPUlA. 

1 venture to send my serious friend Miss W- 
grave book which was brought to my recollection by the 
conversation of yesterday afternoon. If she has never 
read any of Mr. Allison’s sermons, I could wish her to 
select the two relating to the winter season, in order to 
judge of his intellectual and moral tone. That on 
Autumn is likewise characteristic, and sweetly and 
elegantly impressive'. In the advertisement to the volume^ 
he mentions the peculiar composition of his audience-^ 
persons of the higher ranks and the youth pursuing 
their studies in’the High School and the University. To 
form a better idea of the effect of his discourses, Miss W. 
must image to herselfa man about fifty years of age; of a 
very handsome and benignant countenance; a portly 
though not heavy frame; a graceful, modest carriage; a 
musical, pathetic, clear, pervading voice ; high literary re- 
putation; excellent social qualities. Whose whole life was 
coincident with his doctrine, and whose “honesty in the 
samed cause” no one could doubt who knew how he 
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acted in every sphere of duty. The particular sermon 
which I mentioned yesterday* has not, I believe, been 
printed ; at least it is not contained in any collection. 

It was preached on the occasion of the death of Sir John 
Moore, Commander of the British army which went 
through, in a long retreat before the French, the most 
horrible disasters, and altogether evacuated Spain at 
Coruna in December 1808. 

Dr. Southey’s account, in his History of the War in 
Spain and Portugal, of this portentous disaster, is an 
admirable performance under every aspect. It is one of 
the most skilful and absorbing narratives of military 
reverse, distress, havoc, gallantry and fortitude, with 
which this department of literature has been enriched 
by any pen. 

Sir John was a Scotsman, and many of his countrymen 
— gallant officers belonging to the old noble fiimilies,— - 
fell with him on what is called the hed of glory. He was 
eminently beloved and admired ; his mother and sisters 
resided in Edinburgh : where, too, lived a considerable 
number of the relatives of the slain— -all connected by 
ties of friendship with the interesting family of the 
preacher and members of the* upper circles of fashion. 
Dr. Allison seized this opportunity, when the pride of the 
Scottish capital, its luxury and its vanity, were in mourn- 
ing and dismay; and when the national cause seemed to 
have received a blow nearly &tal in the midst of the 
sanguine hopes which the revolt of the Spaniards from 
Napoleon, and the well-equipped expedition xmder Sir 
John Moore, hftd excited. There was a deep gloom of 
public despondency, which was aggravated by the wide 
spread and unfeigned private grief;— -many a heart being 
torn and bereaved, whose affections had fed only on the 
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imagination; whose objects had yielded confidence and 
pleasure alone. 

I went on the Sunday aftemoop, in January, to the 
Church, with the Ladies C— , in all the buoyancy and com- 
parative recklessness of youth: — the congregation includ- 
ed hundreds of the relatives of the officers who perished in 
the retreat and final bloody battle, the mother and sisters 
of Moore, and the greater part of the University students ; 
-—and the majority of the auditors were clad in black. A 
more solemn and tender scene could not be formed:— the 
preacher and the moralist did justice to his manifold task, 
which was to celebrate the virtues of the dead; to soothe 
the sorrows of the mourners; to raise the national spirit 
and at the same time to enforce the lessons of humility 
and piety which the nature of the catastrophe and the 
condition of British affidrs could not M to convey to 
eveiy refiecting or sensitive mind. He began about half 
an hour before twilight, and continued with a strain of 
the most touching panegyric and exhortation, until he 
was scarcely visible in the pulpit; and then, he struck 
the chords of lofty patriotism and virtuous love, so 
passionately and skilfully that the greater part of’ us 
were on our feet in a few* moments ; and as he paused 
while light was gradually diffused through the church, 
the mingling of his own sobs with those of the excited 
relatives and friends, produced altogether a sensation 
more engrossing and moving than any which I had ever 
witnessed or experienced. The transition,— after he 
recovered from his own paroxysm of sympathy and 
regret,— to topics of consolation and encouragement, was 
equally fine and calculated to purify and elevate the soul 
In the same degree. When Sir John Moore was expiring 
on the field in the arms of Colond Anderson, his iHend 
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and companion in war .lor one and twenty years, he ob- 
served, — “ Anderson, you will see my friends as soon as 
you can ; — say to my mother’*— but his voice failed and 
his agitation did not allow him to venture again to name 
iier. You can conceive the emotion which prevailed 
when Dr. Allison related this anecdote with a choked 
utterance. 

There was another striking incident. In the utmost 
terror and precipitation of the retreat, an officer of 
the stair found, at a small distance from the road, a 
woman stretched on the ground in the last agonies of 
dissolution with a live infant near her ; he attempted to 
assist her. — She pointed to the child, whispering ** God 
bless you, it is all over with me.” He tied the infant to 
his back with the mother’s handkerchief, carried it thus a 
great number of miles, and finally placed it in safety, 
though he himself sank under his &tigues and wounds. 


DR. PARR AND SCHOLARSHIP. 

Since the demise of Dr. Johnson, no author has passed 
from the stage of life in Grdat Britain, about whom so 
much has been published, and in whose memory so much 
interest has been displayed, as the renowned Samuel 
Parr. Sketches and anecdotes of this mighty scholar 
abound even in the common journals ; the attention of the 
British literati, and of all the reading loungers, has been 
called on every side to every trait of his character and 
the whole tencMr of his long life. Already, we possess 
distinct and copious memoirs from two of his most inti- 
mate Mends and associates,— those mentioned at the head 
of our article. The compeer of Jenson has not indeed 
been resuscitated by a Boswell ; but some magician of 
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this order may yet accomplish more than a galvanic revi- 
val of his Intdlectual being, and reproduce his colloquial 
wisdom and acrid flow of eloquence. We need stiU-^td 
use his own phrase,-— the droppings of his tongue ; for 
his bio^phers concur iif declaring that, in richness and 
fdidty of conversation, he more than equalled the other 
oracle. In the Memoirs of Dr. Parr, by the Rev. William 
Field and John Johnstone, we have ample accounts of his 
education, studies, professional labours, sermons and 
tracts, correspondence imd connexions, family affairs and 
personal habits, but only a few examples of the profound 
or acute remarks, the splendid sentences, the classical 
lore and novel imagery, the piercing shafts and over- 
whelming bolts, by which he delighted or astonished his 
mere hearers, and uniformly vanquished his antagonists, 
in social discussion. 

Dr. Blomfield styled Parr ** the profoundest scholar and 
most sagacious critic of the age.” Archdeacon Butler 
pronounced him to be in classical knowledge supreme,” 
and other testimony not less authoritative could be ad- 
duced to the same effect. Both his biographers assert and 
almost prove his superiority in Greek and Latin learning, 
and even in power's of genbral authorship, over his British 
contemporaries. After having read again, in this new 
collection of his works, such specimens of his Latin com- 
position as the Preface to Bellendenus, and his insciip- 
tiems; and of his English style and ethics, as the Dedication 
and the Pre&ce to the Warburtonian Tracts, and some 
of Ms public discourses and political addresses, we con- 
fess that we are disposed to unite in placing him at least 
onthe levdictf the Bentleys and Porsems in scholarship, 
and ^ the Taylors and Johnsons in dignity, force, pleni- 
tiide^ and correctness of English diction. He is a great 
moralM; an erudite divine, a deep metaifeydcian, a well- 
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informed iurist» a most redoubtable censor and disputant, 
the nicest and surest of philologera. 

Dr. Parr was born at Harrow, in Bngland, On, the 10th 
of January, 1747, and died the 6th of March, 1820. 

The portion of his writings which Pr.^'^hhnstone, (his 
executor) has published, fi]*s mote thati ftths massive oc- 
tavos. We proceed to mention cursoHIty cele^ 

brated of them, having closely perused aU, wftaT cdKstant 
admiration of his powerful intellect and vast reading---* 
and a strong relish for his copious and magniAcent, though 
pompous and artificial style. 

His mannerism Is stiff and cumbrous, like the old 
royal brocade ; but, resembling further that durable tissue, 
it IS rich, firm, and ** masterly. Interwoven with gold.’* 
To borrow Pope's strong figure, without its arrogance, 
the bullion of each of Pan’s great sentences would 
s|ime through ^hole jiages of the tinsel of most of the 
popular book-wriglits of the present generation. 

At Norwich, he early appeared m form as an author, by 
publishmg three sermons which were written in a philoso- 
phical vein and masterly style, and to which the Judges of 
such excellence paid the amplest tribute of praise. The 
University of Cambridge recbgnised him as one of the 
brightest of her sons, and in 1781 bestowed on him the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. On this occasion, he delivered 
in the law schools two Latin theses, both of which 
were displayed such strength of reasoning, and power of 
language, so accurate a knowledge of historical &cts,and 
so dear a comprehension of legal prindples, that the 
whole audience listened with fixed and delighted atten- 
tion.” In the public disputation^ which followed, he 
equally captivated his learned hearers hf the fluency and 
eloquence of his Latinity, his acuteness, promptitude and^ 
logical vigour. 
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Tl)e wbldt he printed, admhable a? tlie^ are 

in argnnu^jangoage, and leflection, were too long to 
be indieationa of impatience In the pic- 

ttiittvM dnb i^'lhfitn, which eortends to seventy quarto 
ha genuine nareel4— “ foi the leneth oi 

j)ihi5 I a£l|ini8(>Ie to make any satisfactory apolo- 

on EdmtUwn, winch he pleached 
at la a O^prehensivc treatise, philusophu al and 

practieal, QK>ni| Oateulatcd for (lie closet than the pulpit 
Another discourse, enticed "On the late Fast,” which 
he invnoiUK^ from the pulpit at Norwich, was pun based 
and read with cxtraonluiaiy avidity. It may be desig- 
nated as a codo of political ethics, dictated by philosophy, 
patriotism and eloquence. It treats of the effects of luxury 
on states, the mfluence and agency of Piovidence m de- 
termining the fate of nations, the dependence of public 
happmess on llie integrity of public mannei s, the clmractpi 
of government os the medium tliruugh whic li Uie Deity 
conveys pumshment to a wicked, and irwaid to a 
iigfateous people. 

It was in 1787 that Pan published bis celebrated Latin 
prethco to Belkndenm de Siatu. We need not lejicnt 
the history of llellendenu4 and hta woiko, but may lx* 
expected to say somethuig of tlie composition and purport 
of the Prefoco. which exalted the author to the first rank 
of modem Latinists. By a singular conceit, as we would 
lOall it, be put forth in tills form, his opmions on the merits 
of the chief whig orators, and on the principles and 
ffieosurd^ thdr antagonists, which he detested. The 
,f(ichcst and most magnificent in style, of modern L<itin 
compositions, is but a violent party-pamphlet. Nothing 
^oT the same kind has been mvested with like dignity. 

Burke, end North, are Ms 7Wa iMtnina tdnghrum. 
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whose oratory, 
skies. The cl 
are also etched in sti 
and superlative in 
government and 

the diction and textw»;0£)i,_,, 
judges. 

We admire nearly as 
Dedication and the PreKdsel^l^li 
It would he di£Blcult!for uS/ ‘% 
pages of English pno^^^ whteh 
written, with regard to all ^U ja|itii dsit,.'i^. w^ .m w M w . f .* .. .. . ,i 
poignant irony, and' 
was a man cd: tdents, of 
dwindles, or withers in the. hands; 
resistless censor ; and how even Warburton, Jortia and ' 
Leland gather strength .and bistre in the same hands ! | 
We could wish for space to transcribe the dSaracterf « 
those three worthiea.aud their writing^ as tlMy aretii^ei^ 
in the Preface to.tbo^bno TracW';/Tha:’|iat|e^^^ 
Johnson, t<^foJte:'||isi'i!i^tesi strato'-’’ 


dress to'i|!|ji| 
the Birmli^. 
topics (tf-the 
offspring,.,-'. ,.^ 
Part, as. 
epect to...,thh. 
ulterior 
France, 

As he Idoli^. 
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B iwilwn cf the hite Charles James 

rompdation of ex- 
I aa ilppeadlx of notes upon notes 
) t^M) " Philopatiis,” says Ur 
of Mt* ; It IS the homage of 
ent^^^d also a disquibition on 
jorlspinideiice and history, and 
ipehte in the best language of the 
) gl^ note on criminal lav is a 
oeeupies more than two hun 
isophy and the learning of the 
voict^ of evory authonty, every 
mf p6iiey« and eveejr lesson of experience,— all 
W(w||lad hr a glo vug s^nt benevolence aud enforced 

dbatneterlstio vigour and dignity of expression. 
Pan’s object was the reformation of the Penal Code 
upon principles of equity, humanity and sccunty, an 
objent which has not yet been compassed in England. 

tha sarnMMi by which Parr is nto^ widdy known, is 
iMjtM'Uhhilb deUvand in 1800, in lamdon, before the 
pStA Uaiw w tha govemora itw ygrtous chantabie 
Mttuj^a of the metn^Iis, and athj|di bfara tjje name 
hf &iip(dal nr ft ia ad^iMnd ishiMy of the 

lilMmibairtcium «n Godwiu’a dnetnnini, srhicjne reftites 
M i w^Md mataplhydcian and pranUBai phUonthropist 


tt) {MB)l|)sd ft ififti n«dea( ftiovlng a tborou«d>. &mihar 
|jli|«hiiM«a^ thlfti ftmoMtanbyskaland ftididal wntors of 
jjjOlft ftaa^^ hiUaai Vha nwea dU upwards 

(dossly prlntad^flpifes, five ns six times 
tha anmon t but tkm of ftw most nutri- 

and Mtb Wn esaays sufficient of 
HMPl^ In iftlra m abviable repotatlon. Like several 
KJHfiMlM they Imply powers and attain' 
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ments that sigmfy the heet 
thp human underatata4f9|| Ih 
wiotp to hira>^' Tout 
principles, and paihelld ||Cul 
SCO] ccly instructed aOd dteUghted 
soplucUl erudition 
in youi notes.” Gfodwin 
to Parr, icspecting tlte aerertty iff 
the Doctor sent a reidy, that th* 
must have wished be bad ne'ter 
m Johnstone’s vohunie of Meinoivi) 
fcclmgs of one who, though he aided with vb^th hhA. 
lived amicably with mutamnaf yet eotih* 

tenance to the sophiata waging war on ibh 'Urhole 
of Chiistianity and aocild ordet. 

The mtensc concein and prommenf share srhteh Ihnt 
took m paity politics, were Incongi uoua with his mtuistry, 
and unlucky for the generations to whom he nuj^t have 
bequeathed more valuable legacies, if bis thoughts and 
exertions had been pontined Urltbui tiie pfoper uphete,' 
His truly Oc«rl)iU|A,^X4tin would have himtsbl^ed 
less fimtasttajj^ nfiii t^fOaiikia Im petiiihablai^ than In, 
the Ptl^h { andi bis ^aial wiadW and 

mastery of%g^l^atair«da<n wt^ilMMtt 
sive and lasting lUStHnoa thap iheyare in his dtsT*i*Htoihd 
on the ciainu, the manauiaa and UttfibutM ufwUga |ut|{ 
tones. ( ^ ^ 

Dr. Jdtamtxm, ai one of 1# eueoutota* 
to send Ibrth apore 

vast correapdndoioV^WM hie ^ elaasicail inotal^la'fMe 

the preswit volumea bdl^Ved 

rejoice to see a sdtoetten made fipa ^ 

cauon in the United State*. If nuit ant papen 
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■ qne rfhls &TOante figuios,) in 

Ve should much prefer 
Itfs mid tho dainties which he 
the corruptions winch 
' ttOfm Wad memous that ore 
d|l) What With the fesluonablc 
iBitiiry pens, the smatteiing of 
ace which every writer of the 
#SB| &a etnuloas tepidity and 
the press, the indefinite 
sed writing, the acceptance of 
itiQrmg and pnpetuating the 
M|ge hy tho worst provincial 
t rather we fear that we know 
aB lose the good old Eiighsh 
'sMIiag sl^le, Qliless an antidote to these banes, like the 
)li|;M|y||hHhed perfennances of Pan, be furnished from 
Mn thaa m the tiafe of a ntvtJtj/. That towei* 

I itunated his dread of the nuschieft, 
be threatem|4 ^ *lvs prevalent habit 
istfitoiy rt)allM|k; the imposing 
mwk^ Mitenance, he 

Mflrs, and td ositempo- 

ea pohgipsed as ihptjBss pamted, for 

(list4(d»^Dla«)»foonrie^ for 
WVd devoted to ?air, If he had been 

la of vhoP^imitW^ character and 
I sdahso, was a huninary m moml 
a haa Mt maotajdaces of &i|^ 
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as well as Latin and 
who set the .esean^ 
benevolent toleintloii^ 
and metaphjT^^sifhian ni\ 
person living; 
the Greek.and liftin i 
investigation)' that .Is ^^yq# 
guished and 
correspondents 
the number* 

literature, whicirhe epuld ^ 
deatli) considembly 
menon looking iromjan; 
or foibles to prpvofce 
reacef-^and'nWJitied 
lustre W the calling 
— the instruction of y6^t]iiL$ 
in consid^lipn.j^^aw/trtl^^ 
refined' 









.j, 



ancy aiad 
iijtatfes,(ifi“''^'“®^ 


^ ^ j , 


fiuswties; 
ner% dicti^ 
adveotUious ^ , ,_ 







no, instances of 
of Parr in his 

be at least 
writers, and whose 
honoured and 
pyi^ mili tojSuence have been 
i|||fe^'it 9 ^^rtitnt In France, 
of her Revolution; 
p[|||p.;4|d;|S9me^.of thein-->such as 
jwpti^Hmed M overweening 
' with the 

(Old to' be 'bivested with 



' ' ■ ::. ;;'K£u 4 | 



S ' uedfoim- 
ein^ with 
Va.jibc!t so 
’!“that it 
jrevdur 
(E»$ay on 
_ j^eo^i. (Essai 
Pli^^) though 
'’■*"i^'t^’!most 
'imrs and 
^ *he con- 
I <rf the 

.'f ■0)’ ' 

subject 
jpoience. Wo 


DR. PARK AND 

4 .it'*;.!' 

shall make a few gUot^raoS^ 


illustrations possei^k^Pibinpiy 

ses ^tats, ni*ont dmiti 
Vawir donmH^ qt^e de irt«|:#j^liw:‘ii^ 
lettre, qui fait pour 
losophe, doit immortaliasr 
l’halHlet6 dangereuoe av^ 
il y a long-tem|»B qua lea 'jpihikMiiti^ 
lettresi je ne dis pea 





eapdrance dc lo de^ttlr;^*: .*'; 

<«C*est un grah^ 
tTesjnrU; lonanj^a 

A eelle# quo Ton donno 'AUx;'i^iu^\3W^^ 


A UelJee quo Ton donnq';aux:']g^AA^'^:^lfiii^^ 
neii(41d paisablcaient «qr 
ee ^rle aur leur ea^eltd Y dMmd «4 un 
par Jt&t d^dtre mains imtfdht '^^usk-Uy^f 
en'.ii^'mot on'jtraitq en Fraflee^ 

A*peu-prds cotnine on f«iit iqa 






tout eorprie do (rouvq 
ii*e«t ni Fraiiqdia«iF| 
bouehe couitioo 
VdriW OR ddiij^*’ * 
on y truavoKjgl 
indmo de.; 

“Farnftl 
ddpouilleut 
juaqu’au potnf 
dans IcB co^'ye^iatidqa,'^'-]^ 
mesure que 
etpairoi»©_^ 

de lettres 
tuie qui 
quels on A 
cotdA 

** Uii homibe' 
paraiBOD plus eii^fDjfr. 

Iprand seigneur deohqp^j;^ 






.,,, 


■■'■I 





(i^n)>iOTICB. 


'::¥^<: j:" 





[,;^on1; pom 1e rang, ct Thcmme 
t*hilop03nien, lHn~ 

England, all wore 
'' Ncwton'sf being the 

BYancc, the philo 
, 'to. be amiable Ixjsides. 

geometrician was 
mind' and capti- 
every 

was rim after in Paris, 
to persuade 
'ttat the writers of 
or blame both 


^^ dpmestie external, and of cotltse 


hi^ hohoured; that the professed, r^fer 
r^f were 'the' of literary pro- 






Le^dowments were 
; tl^t England 
enjoyed in 
^Plttguk, office, 


E were sure 


Mr.ltll ^Sira^& tlfeononr for 
the John- 

^|\j^^Plii^ihade the pro- 
; .;btit pti^r cir- 
English 
classical 
^um^^plgrticular 
of it, 
intrinsic 

;br humble 
reach the highest 
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tr iplication slender; bnsi- 
% it V nnlyersal ; elementaryi 
chledy prized. No 
jl^'S^. lieai^er ctf the ancient 
'^itp«itid or very comprehen- 
'| |ite«^, ' almost for celebrity, 
i^^sqed to a wonderiul ex- 
^^Ip ilnodes, but with fewer 
•|i^' :tpwIcdBe, , phllosopMcal 
^febte.textn# than they ever 
"^iiwjilOb. • Nevertheless, the British 

"j) ^ L't'd'ir|>laed among us. The 
' Recount for the 
^^ ^A'. 'tt.mlative insignificance of 




d career of a 


^ed Amen 


in any 


the stnc 


they were 


distinguish 


the United 


too severe 


Pteij^tlve, of ms 











general ments as a 
is still lower, perhap8/th€^-l$^f^® 
essential clement of national 
liberally indulged~but tt 
icsentment, in undemtihg^!!^'jp!^'||p^ 
acts, or language it has 
The biographical 
planations of his motiv:^ 
been published, further 
formances comgar^ 
dignitaries, and the recent 
ened our disposition to admire^ 
to criticise the memory of 
have written accordingly* 

The famous boast ;df Mr. Canpiiijl^ . 
speeches relative to Spanish and , PjE|rtpgji^ 
he had called a new woHd Jif^O exi^ence^^^ 
tioir the " 

in the 
to the 
tary of' 


The British 
Canning,' have';:0y^P| 
on his memory : ' ii^ 
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our country and gioVextaita^i^l 
annals, institutions, ^it^dij^^ 
colonial period, elated 
the Gibbons and Burkes«, 
have even touched hiS'Soiii|;!#^ 
enthusiasm* Oh on6 'Q!C^;|^|| 

Liverpool, when ■ 

d’ Affaires and olh6r'ch:*feuh^|pi^^ 
cation of 
few kind and' 

America* 

belong to Ancient H,ome ;and 
college exercises ^nd 
action lie nianifested'-hht 
hostility to the^ republican 

sevei^al-of his salSes tn'tho House of Coinmo^^^mmi 
the tJ'hited Statx^i:',iaiow that he threw out morcg'^' ■ 
taunts and' snpq^^^s <|^urea’ 'tiian v^xro..|g|| 
world', byi 
thb broad 

equally 
ly, 
the 

, The 

him. notlSiWf| 
aid io t£^i|' 
liberate!^ 
despot^xi^^^ 
was finally 

Mr. Capni»^5|»1^^ ^^ 
with a 'ste^’';j^P^ 




I of civil liberty more 
eh of Earl Grey, on this 
unanswerable refuta- 
.by his friends. He was 
and to the repeal of the 
a member of Parliament, 
►Uc . Emancipation ; but it 
jklt by his direct authority, 
- .y , . I Cottier, arid other ministerial 
tl^ prospect^-O^ tl^e ciatholios ought not to bo 
irupfoVt 1 by his accession to the first 


conversant with his bis- 
i'ory Ijipa^nes him tq imve been a republican in spirit, or 
^i|^|[y;6oi^tradistinguished from the British aristocracy or 
“ V \ou . ulfl be contrary to his own 

l.iiatious and invariable course. He attached 
. ti outset, lo the^./rpry;,. party, and always 
office; himself more 

'Republicans and 
he would 
,4'ory cabinet. 


_ _ thafe none of 

V'';- " 

»;y,Qjuld have been 
to a 
pf Clanri- 


■ ’’sT 

^r;^anexSons 
s^cty. 
among 
live, arisen, 
1, but from 
{n, England 























We have obteinM 
Biddle to extraqt, 
letter which he 
himself, and of 
l^anks for a copy- 
cal Economy*; ■ ' 


“ You may easily 
tho Klemcnts of t^e! 


ducod into 
it, I had in view. 


service also' ta 

tations arcmore«ni^i^r^|d^j^^^;^|> 
life and engage 14 
taste for abstract 
rcsi^GCts, Bcldctp &iU iobtici^l|lj 
which do not feU in 
“I hope yo^i^iU 
occasionallyi 

j . .It „ Iy. Lie'll... u^- ...-•■-.ak.^S 












lifei 










their i»vdirre«dv&.iffi]bKdj^ 





















after resigning the gceptre 
life, possibly transnaltted to 
)iis country better than « 
iiavc been suffered to pasfj 
j^'itiiout search at any cus 
%Ije ignorance of Brlt^i^ 
seems to be jnctar^]f& 
circumstances and 
must know that it has 
man. to acquire a scej^o 
less to establish an-heredit^l; 

The signers 

the other founders oif ow mvilW KeimbSc^ bcmnd- 



Jess ill extent and .poiver^: 
mercliants, farmers, 'and' planters 
scription could boast members that tdwered 
exalted class of the '^yolutionary wortiftes : 

H'gard to these, no piwincc of tlic confederation; 
properly exult over the Other, so , happily were. t||p|^;i|^ 
t ributed. throughout ' ' the. Vf^Boter ' : Whnteyet; 
brought' to light,' in 
concerning thdr 

and mistake^, 


largest contingfrlit''^'|(^^^^^|^^ 
and glonous, it is'rfeSifed 
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they are lauded by chosen 
to have been by their 
those remains, origi- 
ffi|m3i|lf/3aow ''divulged/ which lay 
designs, unsus^ 
The degree iii' 
st^^^^<>usly, upon 
^^^^ffi^&Hj^;‘a)(i(3[;with reference to 

of collective 

" |P^^i^(||^' ’^tr' lives and property, 
the sharpest trials, 
for the mere 
the political dignity, 
their descendants. Ail 
l^i sjpecAIations, too, hsid a. sure anchorage in 
"j&rAls, law, and order. /Many of them fought 
-armies; and all- seem to have been endued with 
of the cabinet^’ which. Burke justly pro- 
to to pa<M*e powerf^^^ common than 

their admirer and 
iiis own 
generally: 
the unthinking 
^^^n^pn sailor, in the 
i|^M«^j^^teady, deliberate 
V|5^^at.te having no 
prudence; 
by ^ generous love of 
an enlarged 
!||^5(toife; flowing in one 
Jj!^ of the heart 
^l^^^li^eommission, and 
3|^t^j;.0^mand, by the first and 








most tlinicuU command, that 
residos.” 

One of the causes of the 
the abasement of the huma 
and imperial eount^iea / of jSS 
was the arbitrary as$ 
moral and intellectual 
of Jiigh rank, title or 
ohiof, all the privileged- 
government and couirtt; ^ 
in themselves, the gifted 
and is the policy of the ^ 
inCnts to foster this idea 
fanaticism; and thus . to" mdinte 
by the abjection of the mass of Sub3cct38.f;1 
among tliese of looking up to the rulers and n!<^ 
admiration and awe, and offering incense and de 
due to the individuals, was promoted with^ tbe?)i 
care and vigilance, i|i order to perpetuate exclusiyie;^ 
wealth and facUtious exceji^^^. ' ■ ^ 

What contradiatth^’ab 

ly an equality ^ 
condition and 
possession of it di^' iabl^ 
peculiar and < 

. ' . vi^L 

superenunence, 

Icdgment 
common or ad 
more adapted to 

From the Ainsdsiircft 
sentiments and 
before as well s^r 
have inferred that i 
public ffcrcanfs— was tbfe 


,’'knd1!i?k 
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HV W(*(<p thi' habif, which \^( should tin i s •'i ii 
* tnbtt ini^onioidibit svith om situ it) >11 im |ti n 
IjlOd, (KltOy W( hid ) < ImJ M I i>f) iti tl 
wWf nf the iigtc--<oufi indeed i\<li due I I 
MW iiiSi mm oi hKoiy-—>«t h( \ i nd lUi s < I n 
tho #ti«in un^i tlu iuii*n ot — u m M 1 \ 

ttkan po»<?<‘ss( (I, was a onhrrt to liini 1 ( w i \ < i 

but not (loih( (I , h< w t<»l«l lint th< ((iihtn w » f ihi 

natc h) possessing lUdi i Pirsilf nl d it 0 >i n t il 

w IS boin to (ommand'^ not lint it \ » i I 

fo se)t/te uhdiL hnn 01 < see lift Ins 1 m h i ?/ I 
courat(e was pHlIy edehi ited, but it w i n >1 I n l\ 
ollr gCil tliat ho was di timuislie 1 !)V th I \ut i< i oi i alf 
oiheis Washui^Ltoii 1 1 fat w is to » mo I t — t > < i 
scnti^ of the d 1 < 1 li t illil ilily uul iniilnu i d 1 int i 
notfiH — t<KM (it i< j Miutnl \ iih th (nnu n 1 h i i 
Ol out instituti IIS t ) 1 u 1 liiiiis It oi J'ow old I 
ueldti 9S him i i it oi eh\mit> pNi< Mtivrl l\ Ik iver 
With uiaxim])l( 1 IkuIIu with m mtniti n uiiud il 
and fliudss eompltle m tv(iy tutnpii i of \ *i u I 

S o\f rnnieiit Uk d i-ys of onr lust Ph suh nt w le tlio i 

t %tpnhhtan di^hif> and eriuiditv, on his si it a wtll i 
that of i^mvicnn e Jti/< ns of whate/i r pnt> T u'hu i isni 
pmailod mid was It in ntly fxp^t s < d in n I da n to sm h 
1)1 flidliUetc') mu caufi as his, bulthut w i not aduia 
altid tlu to eould lx but htth tMg^datuai with s 
Ipdvh dope foe tiuth anel pntnptism 
IIh RiMixiini -**^A ccle'biaUd Gievk tnfiirdnn, \ ho ix i 
ftrmod thejiatt of Uhettaf 1non<»ht into tin. the iIk tl i 
turn i emtaimng the a^lua of his own child, in onh i to br 
jQlfOtrod to the true qfony of dramatic atnf 'I his c \|)< 
well adailftcd to out natme, whdhcx in i puti 
ciT in the mass and avti igc of oin sjx m 
'Vbep^CffRjtK^ Qf the uslusof Washington m tJu ( iptd 
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may operate beneficially upon 
actor, even the party-orator dr ^ 
must not undervalue the morit;- 
questionably spring from what 
nienient<is and associations, 
whether applied to 
be derided as sentimentality^ 
in instinct and reason, and of 
oj^port luiely and skilfully 


lilmolions of the kind to 

t.i_ _ ..X .'■ 


to reseml>le a fire of straw, 

but they are more, in many ididds ^ theyMsbfIten thb /! 
temperament; they warm the heart f they ;^|at>duce a 


genial glow ; they propagate themseWes con- 


tribute to tlie sound health and salutary energy of popular 
feeling. ' 

Among the super. stitions of the North of Europe, thore-^i 
is one which has always apjjcarcd to us not less pdlltics^'^ 
than poetical. A principal public edifice, —-a temple, or a..^J 
hall of legislation— -was made an imaginary cenotaph 
some deceased public t^thy— a great lawgiv^j, 
trioti(j warrior— a national bard dr sage of virfeiih^jl^ 
nown: — it was dedicated to hisshadd;;:Which was'sttppbi3fej^f 
thenceforward to ihake< it ct. feviourite dwlliiig 
The influences of the actual remains of the 
Country in our CUpitoi would be more direct anSl^ 

— ^the memento would be hdateir' ;,and stronger': 
conversant with humltin concerns 

ideas as wliolly illusive. 

Mount Vernojs — at Washii^bj^^.fj^,i^'’'’' - 

govermiient, there is a higlier 
political and national* ' ' ' ' 
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FRANKLIN, 

DISSOLUTION : CHARACTER. 

of |>hilosOphy have pointed out Wn shiner- 
(is the perfect patterns of moral ])ein.<j;’. 
Cj!and of the member of civilized society. WJmt Iho man 
^and the.citizen are in the abstractions of the most refined 
imd iastidious theory, they are pronounced to liave been 
the sum ; bf: their exisience ; and this full j^dory is 
.alietted to th(^m by pre-eminence, if not exclusively, 
among the ihoderns. When the model of txn Mma ican 
citizeiT,T^:^^hichi indeed, rpay be said to include the gene- 
ral arch)^tyi)c,*~has been specially sought, they have 'neen 
indiscriminately designated ; or if one seemed to Ik; the 
most complete, Franklin has been pronounced to he that 
one, on aecoimt of the greater variety of functioiis in 
^ which it was his lot to be engaged. Tti^'y are cited 
, together as the two examples, such as no sii^gle ago but 
j their own has possessed, of public virtue, and practical 
wisdom, and, comprehensive service: And, by the coni- 
^ihon judgment of the present times — which no protest 
■.^jjiwhi^her.of dulness or envy will sufl&ce to invalidate — 
:;,vihey are consigned together to the primary lioinago and 
po.«!rerity. The. more.that is disclosed of tlie 
Franklin, the more that his life and writings 
scrut^zed, tj^ more that he is compared and weigh- 
^ I ed with his contemporaries, and all who had gone before, 
we; will he be deemed worthy 

sptendld.i^ to which wc have referred. 

the year 1788, Franklin withdrew 
* His dreadful maladies had then 
ttib^^hest point of exacerbation. We 
With what exemplary temper they were 
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bor;ie, from tlie following passage of one of his letters of 
this date to a favourite niece. « You kindly inquire afiterj; 
my Jiealth. I have not of late much reason tp boast^o?'it^i 
People that will live a long life, and .drink to ihe 
of the cup, must expect to meet with some of tlip diregs/j' 
TTowevor, when I consider how many terriWe diseases' 
the Juunan body is liable to, I think myself well off that I 
iiave only thr^e incurable ones, the gout, the gtone, and' 
old age. And those, notwithstanding, I enjoy many com- 
ibrtabk' intervals, in which I forget iiU my ills, and amuse 
myself in leading or wTiting, or in conversation wdth^ 
friends, joking, laugJiing, and telling merry stories, as 
when you first knew me, a young man about’^llfty.” 

Wliciihc was no longer able to go abroad, the various 
societies of which he was president — the philosophical 
society — that for (me tor aUeviaiing 

the mlfsarUis of public prisons,*" anofh<T “/hr promoting 
I he abolition of slavery t** — held their resixelive nu-M'tings 
at Ills house, and had the benefit of his counsel and co-' 
operation in all their proceedings. After his infirmities | 
beeumc so grievous as to confine him altogether to his 
bed, he received tlie visits of his friends as usual j he 
eonverscxl willi them, nndcf a presentiment of his speedy 
dissolution, upon general subjects, as colle<.*iediy and gaily 
as iSocrates, — wdiom he so much resembled in severed 
principal lineaments of mind and ciiaracter, — is related tp 
have done in the interval between his condemnation and 
exeentjon. Franklin found, -^to employ his own language, 
— “ many reasons to like Uving,” even with bis corporeal 
afflictions ; and, yet, satis^ction enough in the contem- 
plation of death. Tints, he wrote ip of his friends,^ 
“ Deatli is ns necessary to the consti^tidn as sleep : we f 
shall rise refreshed in the morning. Ijjje course of ijaturp 
must soon put a period to my present mode of e&ist^cel ‘ 
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This I shall submit to ith th< It u grot, as h ing < < n, 
dUiiDg d long hfo, a good dt d oi tlu» vvoild I ft t ) t low- 
ing cliiiosity to biK*omr ainmintfd with somr othi] and 
can rhoorfally, with hliai < onfidi lu p, i< sign iij> spmt to 
the conduct of (hat great ancT good Pa tut of inmkind, 
who crccitt <l it, an<l who h is so gi it lo isly pint* t tt 1 in 1 
mo>>i»Ciod me lioin my balli to tl« piest nt liom ’ ’ 

|hb tltmi e ttiok pi ICC on tht 17th Apiil, 1700 m the 
fuuith year t»f Ins i«t , hi® mental Jat nllit s md hi*, 
benevolent aflettions playmii^ WaU) nnimpintd mti^y— 
^shinihg out in full lustie — almost lu ilir li 1 nionitiit 
Scvci il of hij essays and punlt d Jt tt( i be ai tl ilt ^>nJ^ i 
few weeks— snno, iiidetd» only a tew di\s — belt h tiu 
event, m these tneie i® ait an nulu ition oi Hit It st 
decay ol Ins imwtis tillici ot ihtiught oi (tinposUion 
We should he it i lo to fis, aiuon* his w oik upon a 
finei spt ( imt n ( i ins numiiibit huinoui ind lo^it i nioit 
gliiitiin ni I pitdous itla, tlnn tht pieit ndi 1 
Spceiht wliith 1 h wiolt ui ! pubhded tow mis tin uid oi 
Mauh of the *■ iinc yt ii 

It woultl be diflu «U to hud, in thf» liistoiy of any oc to- 
genai ian, < \ idt nt e of more tt udei it i hug aial < \( in i\ t 
Ihney than is ooutaincd in tht ensuing cxtiart boiu t>ne 
of his latest epistles “ Youi lettei reminds nu ol many 
happy d i ) b we h \e j) isst d together, and th^ d» n fut nd^ 
With whom we passtMl thi m , some of whom, aJa » hut 
left u , and wo inu&t legiet their loss, a’tluninli oui 
Ilawkt swot'th IS become an 4d\entuiei m inoit hippy 
region's , and our Stanley (the muwoiaii) is gout wlicic 
onljr his own hmigony con be exec eded I haull> know 
Wbkih to admire iSost, the wonduful disc ovti its made 
by or the indefatigable ingenuity by whieh ho 

ba$ bMt Obsbled to make them Let us hope, iin fi it nd, 
that wiWla free from these bodily embanassmi uts, we 
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may roam to^rothor through soVne of the systems he* has 
explored, conducted by some of our old comjKuiions 
already acquainted with them. Ha wkes worth will en- 
liven our progress with iiis cheerful, sensible converse, 
.nul Stanley accompany the music of the spheres.” 

Wc regret that wc have not room to quote the more 
authoritative opinions pronounced in the world of science, 
u])oii the merits of his labours and suggestions.in uatrdij|l> 
philosophy. His countrymen will .find, on this head, 
wherewithal to gratify their generous pride in liis name, 
in — Priestley’s History of Electricity, already mentioned, 
— the article on Franklin’s works in the 16th No. of the 
Edinburgh Review^ from the pen of Professor Playfair, — 
the elementary treatises ofHaiiy and Riot; the Elements 
of Chemical Philosophy of Sir Humphrey Dav 5 % &c,— 
With such attestations as arc extant, or, inrleed, from a 
sinqilc examination of w^hat Franklin a(dii('ved, we could 
iiave no hesitation in repeating the eojmn(»n assertion, 
that, had the condition of his country alktwcd him to 
pursue without deflection his original bent, he w^ould 
have proved the most widely successful of all inquirers 
into the mysteries of nature, and would now stand im- 
movably foremost among the luminaries witli whom he is 
classed in the temple of Fame. 

From the same cause, want of room, we are unable to . 
place his private character before our readers, as directly 
and circumstantially as was intended, and might seem 
desirable. TJiis, however, is legible enough, even in its 
nicer shades, through his writings : , , And, doubtless, 
every Arncilean of liberal studies will make himfeelf 
familiar with productions which so curious a 

portion of the national history; wdii6h,my%, by universal ;■ 
assent, rank the first in the literature of the New*W^ldj, 
which afford samples of all the approved styles in their 
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. perfection, and the surest maTcims of conduct for all sta- 
tions in life ; which, on the whole, for variety of excellence 
, -r-for piquant originality, manifold instruction, subtile wit, 
and just expression — may be set in competition with the 
j nhy European. - 

The iofprination respecting the personal qualities of the 
uneducated American tradesman,” which we have indus- 
|;|||^sly. coUected from the mouths of several of his sui-- 
and most .imi>artial acquaintance, corroborates tlu^ 
‘.'^Inferences to which his writings lead. He is described 
; on hands, as having a perfectly consistent re- 
j ruBLiCAN ; endowed with an extraordinary degree of civil 
courage ; simple in his tastes and habits ; unmov'^ed by 
'‘^the pomps and punctilios of society; free of all affectation 
and arrogance ; self-possessed and confident on every 
occ^i'-ion; a firm believer in the power of reason, the 
reality of virtue, and the policy of rectitude. Tj adition 
, represents him, moreover, as warm and steady in his 
* attachments ; candid and placable in his resentments ; 
\ Invariably polite in his manners, and cheeiful in his tem- 
■ per ; tendei[ in all his domestic relations : alert in disco- 
yeripg and patronizing merit in whatever sphere ; fond of 
/meetings, wbi^ he could enliven with an ex- 
^ . song, as well as with a sprightly anecdote and a 

f apologue ; in general, rather disposed to listen 

; < thw to talk, but communicative and explicit where this 
8,eem^ tobe wished; always intent upon some public 
little embitious of renown, except inasmuch as 
of beibg useful to his country 
,W6. may add to these traits, on the 
he was never known to forget an 
^ , however small, at any distance of 
an opportunity of requital; that, if 
inculcated in every station, the strictest 
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frugality, it was not from any narrowness of spirit, but 
evidently from a conviction, early imbibed, of the pemi- ' 
ciousiiess of the opposite vice; that he met readily all ! 
proper expenses, and bestowed his money freely and 'i! 
largely, as he did his time, on public institutions, and in 
private charities ; so as fully to confirm the declaration 
whicli we read in one of liis first letters to Iws mother, 

“I would rather have it said of your son that /ic 
imrfulhf, than that he died ric/i ” We have heard no 
voice which did not sanction the passage of his letter of 
January Cth, 1784, to Mr. Jay, expressed with such en- ’ 
gaging naiveie, and evident sincerity of belief--** I have, [ 
hs you observe, some enemies in England ; but they are 
my enemies as an ^Qmcrkan. ^ I have also two or three 
in America, wlio are my enemies as a minister; but J 
thank CJoJ, tlicre are not in the whole world any \vh«h.are 
my enemies as a man ; for, by bis grace, through a long 
life I have been enabled so to conduct myself that there 
docs not exist a human being who can justly say, Den 
Franklin has wronged me.” 

The po.sthumous honours paid to this great benefactor 
of his countr}^ and of the human race, were not unworthy 
of his claims. The procession at his interment was 
numerous and dignified beyond all example in America : 
Congress ordered a general mourning of one month 
throughout the states: Obsequies w^cre solemnized iii . 
Paris, and funeral panegyrics delivered, under the direc- 
tion of its municipality: The National Assembly of 
France, 'which then contained many of the most profound 
statesmen, aftd brilliant lights of the kingdom, decreed a , , 
mourning of three days, and addressM a letter of c^Ddc^U-.,j 
lence to the American Congress, who tri^emitted a reply||^ 
declaring “ their peculiar sensibility,” to the tribtttejlSffer^'- f 
ed to their countryman. We select a part of this splendid . ^ 
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tribute, as historical evidence of the highest authenticity, 
and as an appropriate conclusion to our own heartfelt, 
though still iniperfort commemoration. 

. “ The name of Benjamin J^Yinklin will be immortal in 
the records of freedom and philosophy ; but it is more 
particularly dear to a country, where, led by a nK»t?t sub- 
lime mission, this venerable man soon succeeded in acf| air- 
ing an infinite numljer of friends and admirers, as well by 
the simplicity and suavity of his inann(M*s, as by the purity 
of his principles, the extent of his knowledge, aiul iht* 
charms of his discourse. It will be remembered that 
every advance which he made in his important negotia- 
tions was (‘elebrated all over France, as a triumph of 
genius and virtue. We hoj^ the citizens of the United 
States will learn with interest the funeral iiomage wdiirh 
we h'lve reiid(‘red to the Ncstou op America.’' 


THE END. 
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